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ABSTRACT 

Results of the secondary analysis of data obtained in 
a study of Head Start graduates in the public schools are presented 
and discussed ia this final report, onforeseen circuastancas 
prohibited the full impleaentation of the original longitudinal 
research design, and, consequently, only one test battery was 
administered to first-grade students. The primary analyses of that 
da<-a are reported in "A National Survey of Head Start Graduates and 
Their Peers" (ED 152 422-123); it is recommended that the original 
study and the secondary analysis be read sequentially for a coherent 
picture of the full study. Questions addressed in the secondary 
a'lalysis are listad, and sampling procedures as well as designated 
variables are described prior to a discussion of the research 
findings. Head Start curricaluo emphasis, ethnic composition of 
families and staff, sponsoring organizations, parent characteristics 
and involvement, teacher perceptions, preschool experience and 
academic achievement of children, interrelationships among predictors 
of child outcomes, characteristics of high-income Head Start 
families, and length of enrollment were investigated. For each of the 
general categories of research questions, findings are eleDorated in 
••echnical discussions (including a depiction of recursive path models 
used) and in concluding statements. Statistical results are presented 
in 134 tables. Conclusions concerning academic and emotional 
development of Head Start children, ethnic and economic composition 
of the Head Start population, parent involvement, and regional 
effects are offered in the final section of the report, 
(Author/RH) 
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Chapter 1 
ISTRODOCTIOH 



In July 1975, the Office of Child Development, DH>;i«, 
awarded a contract to Abt Associates to carry out a study 
entitled Evaluation of the Transition of Bead Start Children 
into Public Schools* This was to be the first national 
study of Head Start graduates in the puDlic schools since 
the Hestingbouse/Ohio study o± 1969* Since the goal ot tne 
study was the identification of the contribution ot Head 
Start to the perf oroance of Head Start children in the first 
year of public education after Head Start, the study design 
called for four data points: the beginning and end of the 
Head Start year and the beginning and end of the first year 
of public school. It was e?.pected that a Head Starx experi- 
ence would significantly change a sample of children intd-- 
lectuaJ.ly, affectively and aorivationally • If such changes 
occurred, it was also expected that they would persist into 
the puolic school careers of the Head Starters and be visi~ 
ble at the end of the first post Head Start year. 

Th€: ibt contract also called for the selection ol a 
representative sample of Head Start centers and children. 
The goal was to generalize the findings to the widest possi- 
ble audience so that accurate sampling was a highly desira- 
ble function. In addition, the goal of the Transition study 
included a description of the programs offered in Head 
Start, a description of the parents, centers, and center 
staff, and a description of parental attitudes toward and 
participation in Head Start. 

The plan for achieving these goals focused, therefore, on 
the development of an extensive and representative sample ot 
children, centers, and regions involved in the national 
populations of Head Start. It also included <j full battery 
of instruments designed to measure the cross-^ectional pic~ 
ture of centers and parents, and instruments designed to 
measure the change in performance of children over tiiiie. 



The analytic design was constructed to allow for examination 
of the change in children and to assess the extent to which 
any changes observed over tise could be attributed to the 
Head Start experiences of the children and the parents. 
There was no provision for assessing the character of the 
public school experience as a factor in the growth of tne 
children because this would be an extremely complex and^ 
expensive tasJt. The plan was to deal with the separation ot 
Head Start effects from public school effects by statxstical 
and aggregation te'jhniques rather than by design techniques. 

This was a substantial and technically sound approach to 
a ccoplex problem. It was not, however, able to be accom- 
plished in its entirety for reasons beyona anyone»s control. 
Probleus of cost limitations, unavoidable delays xn getting 
plans through the myriad step^ of review and approval, and a 
series of disasterous snow storms throughout much of the 
testing times, produced a shift from a longitudinal analysis 
of children "s growth to a single data point design. The 
study was constrained to the administration of the chil- 
dren's test battery just once during the late fall to early 
winter ot the first public school year. 

Ihis shift did not have an impact on the cross-sectional 
goals of the study, namely to describe the centers, center 
staff, parents, and parental attitudes toward ana invoive- 
aent in the Head Start programs. The snift aia not inllu- 
ence the nature of the sample, of course, so that the 
attempt at representativeness of centers could, and aid, 
result in a technically useful sample of centers. 

The sampling of children for inclusion in the stuay, as 
opposed to the sampling of centers was, however, an aspect 
of the plan which could not be carried out with the intenaed 
results. The chilaren were chosen from the classrooms in 
schools located in the areas of .service by the samplea cen- 
ters, but because of the wide dispersal of graduates or 
these centers, ana oecause the full population of graauates 
of each center could not be acquired, the children in these 



classrooBs aire soae subset of each center's graduates whose 
relations to the center's full population is unxnown. 
Indeed, in many classrooos, there were no store than fxve 
Head Start children and they represented, at times, luore 
than one center- In addition, before a datua could be col- 
lected, parental permission had to be secured and almost 
half the children in the saople pool were lost to the stuay 
because permission was no^. given by the parents. At the 
same tine, comparison children were not selected on the 
basis of any sampling scheme because there were no aata 
available to generate sampling frames • The investigators 
were forced to take children as they became avaiabie and 
tber;s is no claim to representativeness of the childrens* 
group as there is to the center sample. 

The analyses carried out, along with a full description 
of the issues raised above, are reportea in detail in the 
Abt report (Boyster, £• C, and Larson, J. C. Report 
AAI-78-7 A National Survey of Head Start Graduates and Their 
Peers.), presented to OCD (now Administration for Chiiaren# 
louth and Families) in March, 1978. In general, it was 
reported that Head Start graduates, and in particular Black 
Head Starters, performed at a somewhat higher level on a 
standardized achievement measure, that public school teach- 
ers tended to rate the Head Start children as more active m 
social and non-*social ways, and that parents of Head Start 
children were quite favorably disposed toward Heaa Start diiu 
showed that disposition by becoming involved with the cen- 
ters and the staff. 

These findings are extrejnely useful in expanding the 
Knowledge base of Head Start but do not by any means exhaust 
the issues which might be addressed in examining the data 
base developed by the transition study. A continued consia- 
eration of the potentials of that base led ACYF to issue an 
RFP in late spring of 1978 to carry out a secondary analysis 
of the transition data. Tbe focus of the RFP was a series 
of issues which ACyF identified as the most useful tor pol- 
icy considerations. The worX of the secondary analysis wa;^ 



defined as an extension of the original analysis so that the 
original and the secondary analyses taken together could 
represent a relatively thorough utilization of the data 
base. 

In Septeiber, 1978 a contract was awarded Virginia Tech 
to do the secondary analysis. The work which was done fol- 
lows the issues identified in the RFP as closely as possi- 
ble. In so»e cases, it was not possible to deal with an 
issue as identified in the RFP because the data base would 
not support the appropriate analysis. In these instances, 
the issue was redefined to natch the content ojl the dax<i 
base. It should be noted that some overlap among the issues 
exist so that in dealing with the questions and issues of 
the HFP in the order in which they were presented inevitably 
produces soae redundancy. At the same time, neither the hFP 
not this report makes any pretentions anout an internally 
coherant set of issues. The work reported here represents 
the consideration given to the issues of interest to aCYF as 
an extension of the work done in the original analysis. In 
order to acquire a coherant picture of the full transition 
study, both the original and the secondary analysis have to 
be read in tandem. 

It is just because the two studies have to be tuKen 
together that a full description of the data base, sampling 
procedures, operational stepr and analytic routines oi tne 
original study are not repeater here. A description of the 
variables and the analytic techniques used in the present 
study is of course presented, and these are contrasted to 
those used in the original study when necessary, although 
the original analytic runs were not repeated in the secon- 
dary analysis. The revised RFP questions are presentea in 
the order given. The major section of this report xs the 
presentation of the answers to each question, a technical 
discussion of the process of acquiring those answers ^ and 
soae conclusions about each set of answers. EacH question 
can be read independently of the others, although all should 



be read along with the original report in nrder to get the 
full sense of the Transition data base. 

Research Question s 

Question J: Head Start Curriculum Eaphasis . 

Center directors were as^ced in the Head Start Question- 
naire to describe the goals and the activites o± their cen- 
ters • Although nest of the directors agreed on the goals- of 
their centers^ a considerable variability of activities wds 
reported • What are the differences in activities which taKe 
place in the sampled centers^ with what other^ properties of 
the centers and parents are these activities associated^ and 
what effects on children eight these activity differences 
have? In order to exaaine these issues^ the reports of the 
center directors were analyzed and three activity emphases 
were identified: activities %hxch encouraged academic 
growth; activities which encouraged social development; ana 
dranatic/expressive activities. Each center was scored for 
the relative eaphasis on each of these aojoains ot activi- 
ties. Aaong the questions asked concerning cumculum 
enphases of Head Start centers are: 

Do the activity eaphases at individual centers vary 
accoraing to the taaily background of the children 
attending thea? 

4 

Do the activity eaphases vary according to the family , 
ethnicity? 

Do the activity eaphases in centers vary according to 
the ethnicity of the staff and the ethnic natcn ct 
staff and children? ^ 

Do activity eaphases in centers vary by region or city - 
size? 

Do activity eaphases vary by center auspices? 

Do activity eaphases in centers vary by the kind ot 
training available for the staff? 

Do activity eaphases in centers vary by the parental 
attitudes and expectations which parents exhibit 
toward the center or toward children? 

Do activity eaphases in centers vary with parental 
involveaent in the centers? 

Do activity eaphases in centers prodiKe differential 
outcoaes in child perforaance on achieveaent tests or 



<rn^/^ affective/social behaviors? 
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j^ juestioD 2: Bthnic Coaposition of yaailies Served Heaa 
Start 

The original analyses indicated tnat Head Start centers 
varied in regard to the ethnic Mix of the faaiilies enrollea. 
A nunber of i»portant issues about the source of such varxa- 
tion^ the contiEiUity (or discontinuity) of ethnic mixing 
across Head Start and the public schools xn whxcn the Heaa 
Start children enxolled^ and the consequences of these varx-- 
ous kinds of ethnic experiences were not consxdered xn tne 
original analyses. The purpose of the present analysis xs 
to provide a aore detailed examination of the characterxs- 
tics of centers vxth different ethnic oxxes an^ tne rela- 
tionship between center ethnic mix and the publxc school 
classroom six. In addition, tne present analysis consxaeis 
the effects of ethnic mix on child academxc and socxdl 
development, peer adjustment, and parental attitudes towara 
the puDlic schools. The following questions vere examinea 
in the aneCyses of ethnic coapositxon: 

Hnat are the racial/ethnic mixes of the public scnool 
classes into which the Head Start children enter? 

Are there systematic differences in chxld outcome mea- 
sures between the children from centers with dxiferent 
racxal/ethnic axxes? 

When Head Start children enter elementary school 
classes with racial/ethnic coaposition different from 
the Head Start center do they experience any problems 
of peer adjustment as aeasurea by the Schaefer dostxl- 
ity/Tolerance and the Beilar Aggression ratxng scales? 

Are there differences xn parental attitudes tovard 
school, or educational aspxrations or , expectatxons, 
which are associated with ethnic coaposxtxon o± cen- 
ters? 

j ;}ue3tion 3: Et}inic Coapostion ot Staff Payticxpating in Head 
S^art . ♦ 

The original anaiysxs of the distrxbution of staff eth- 
nicity within staff positxons indicated an almost equal 
representation of Black and White staff (47.3% and 44.4* 
repectively) , and the etnnxc compositions were generally 
equal at all staff levels. However, the degree to which 
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there is ethnic representation across staff levels within 
centers was not addressed. It is therefore the tasK of nxs 
secondary evaluation to examine the data releva^nt to the 
issue of ethnic representation within centers at all levels 
of staffing • Specific questions addressed in this analysis 
included : 



To what extent are staff with different ethnic bacX- 
grounds represented at the staff level within indivi- 
dual centers? 

Por those centers whicn have a racial/ethnic mix at 
the staff level, are there systematic patterns o± eth~- 
nic staffing or do different ethnic staff tena to iJe 
distributed across all levels (e«.g«, supervisoL, 
teacher, aide) ? 

Are there systematic patterns of ethnic stafting 
across types of sponsorship? 

Does the staff composition generally match the ethnic 
composition of the Head Start children for individual 
centers? Oo those centers without a match tend to be 
located in any particular region or in any comtiuuity 
type? 



Question U: Head Start Center Ausuices > 



The Head Start programs sampled in the transition study 
were sponsored by Community Action Agencies, Nonprofit Agen- 
cies, Public Schools, Colleges, Religious Organizations and 
Others. Ii* this project the relations of auspices with cen- 
ter programs, parent attitudes and behaviors, and child out- 
comes are considered by examiaing the following questions: 



Are center auspices distributed equally in all regions 
of tue country? 

Are there major differences m the family bacKground 
of the participants across different program sponsor- 
ships? 

Are there variations in program activities in centers 
under different sponsorships? 

Are there differences in staffing patterns across dit- 
ferent types of sponsorship? 

Are there differences in staff and parent training 
across ditferen:^ types of auspices? 

Are there differences in parental attitudes toward 
schools across different types of sponsorship? 

Are there differences in parental educational aspira- 
tions and expectations for their children across dif- 
ferent types of sponsorship? 



Do teacher •s perceptions of Head Start children aitfer 
under different, types of sponsorship? 

Is par^t involvoMcnt differeut in Head Starts under 
different sponsorships? 

Question 5: Parent Ipvclveitent in Head Start 

One of the aajor components of all Head Start programs is 
parent intolveaent. This project focused on four measures 
of parent involvement: (1> parent involveaent at the Head 
Start Center^ {2) parent involvement with the* chxia's 
teacher r (3) parent involvement vith other parents ^ and (4) 
parent involvement with the child in the home. These mea- 
sures have been examined in relation to severa? character is-~ 
^tics of Head Start families and Head Starx Cenxers. Several 
questions addressed in this study relative to parent 
involvement included : 

Do the patterns of parent involvement vary according 
to family background? 

What is the relationship between the type and fre- 
quency of parent involvement iu Head Start and par- 
ents* attitudes toward school? 

Do the patterns of parent involvement vary according 
to region or community type? 

Does the type and frequency oi parent involveicent vary 
under different program sponsorship? 

Does the type and/or frequency of parent involveuicat 
in Head Start and in public school Qiffer accoraing to 
the centers racial/ethnic mix? 

Is the type and/or duration of parent involvement 
related to child outcome measures? If so^ how and tor 
which outcomes? 



ie type and/or duration of parent involvement 
id to the learning environment . and learning 
LoJLs found in the Head Start children •s homes? 



Is thi 
related 

If so^ does**the**'reiationship 'change with different 
family baocgrcunds? 

Are the home learning materials related to the child 
outcome measures? Does this vary with family oacK- 
ground? 

Question 6: Preschool Experience of Non - Read Start Chiioren 

In the original analyses^ almost half of the non-Head 
Start children had experienced some Jcmd of put-of-hoAe 
preschool. In addition^ many Head Start children had soae 
kind of preschool experience before entering Head Start* 
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The present analysis identified 1034 Head Start children in 
the data l>ase, pf whoa 121 had soae preschool in addition to 
Head Start* Also identified were 555 children who did not 
go to Head Start (i«e*, the coaparison children). Of these 
211 attended soae Kind of preschool before entering the 
public schools. The present study eiamined these four 
groups of children (Head Start children with and witiiout 
soae other experiences, and non-Head Start children with and 
without soae kind of preschool experience) on a nuisber of 
diaensions. These questions include: 



iihat type of program did the non-Head Start children 
attends What type of program did the Bead Start chil- 
dren with other preschool experience attend? 

How long did the children in this saaple attend their 
respective preschools? 

What differences are there in family background bet- 
ween Head Start, non-Head Start, Head Start plus other 
preschool experiences, and no preschool groups? 

Are the children xn these preschool categories equally 
distributed across regions? 

Are there differences in the type of play materials m 
the homes of the Head Start, non-Head Start with ana 
without preschool and non-preschool groups? 

Are there differences in the amount of verbal interac- 
tion between parents and chiJ.dren in Head Start and 
non-Head Start families? Is there a difference in the 
pattern of TV watching? 

Are there differences in parental expectations among 
the families of Head Start and non-Head Start chil- 
dren? 

How do the public school teachers perceive the heaa 
Start children compared to the non-Head Start chil- 
dren? Are these differences related to family bacK- 
ground? 



Question 7: Performance of Head Start Chjldr en in Public 
School '^'^ 



The initial analysis of the transiti^^n data show -a that 
soae effects on academic and social development associated 
with Head Start attendance could be discerned. The present 
analyses continued examining some of these issues to deter- 
aine if Head Start effects are e L'^tributed equally across 
regions of the country, are associated with the kinds of 
activity emphases that were offered m different Head Start 
centers, are associated with family back9round factors, or 



are associated with patterns of parent involveKeut in the 
Head Start centers. Specific questions examined were: 



Are Head Start effects distributed equally across 
regions of the country? 

Are the outcoies of Head Start associated with tne 
kind of activity eaphases that were oitered m the 
different centers? 

Are Head Start effects associated with family bacX- 
ground factors? 

Are Head Start effects associated with patterns of 
parent involvecent in the Head Start center? 

Question 8: Teacher Perceptions q± Head Start Children 

The. original analysis of public school teachers* rating 
of children xn their classrooms showed that Head Start chil- 
dren were generally rated higher on sc«e social aotivato-onal 
factors than other cnildren. The interpretation ox tnese 
findings is ditficiat until the meanings underlying these 
ratings are determined. The purpose of the present analysis 
is to extend the examination ot teacher ratings to clarify 
their meanings, to establish a set of scales that would 
reliably reflect these meanings, and to determine the rela- 
tionship between teacher ratings of Head Start children and 
family background characteristics ot the children as well as 
their academic performance. To accomplish this the follow- 
ing guest ions were examined: 

Do public school teachers* perceptions of Head Start 
children vary according to family oacltground ot the 
children? / 

Is there a relationship betw^n teacher perceptions ot 
children and their social »na academic performance m 
kindergarten? 

question 9: k Hodel o^ Interrelationships MBM. Predictors 
of Child Outcopps 

In the original study, a series of outcome measures wett 
analyzed as dependent on such family background factors as 
■other*s education, family income, and home stimulaxion var- 
iables. In addition, selected measures of parental atti- 



tudes and parent involveuent were usea as predictors. In 
the secondary analysis, these factors along with measures ot 
Head Stai<^ activities are entered into a »odel of interrela- 
tionships to fiiid the most effective set of causal paths to 
child outcomes* These analyses attempted to answer the fol^ 
loving question: 

Is there a predominant set of interrelationships among 
SES factors, parent attitudes, home stimulation aea- 
suresr parent involvement measures, and the Head Start 
procLam activities which leads to heightened levels ot 
child outcomes? 

Question 10 : Characteristics o f High Income Hjsad Start 
Families 

In the original study it was found that the national sam- 
ple contained a larger portion of higher income faailies 
than was expected. The focus of thi^, analysis is to des- 
cribe their character is itcs and determine the curcumstances 
under which these families are participating in bead Start 
programs* Income for this study is viewed in three ways: 
household income, eligibility (based on DHEW guiaelines) ana 
per capita income • The following questions were addressed: 

Are high income Head Start families located in any 
particular region or community type? 

Onder what type of program sponsorship are the centers 
attended by these higher income families? 

What are the background and demograpnic cnaracteris- 
tics of these families? 

What patterns of parent involvement are found among 
the higher income families? 



higher 
dren? 



What are the parental attitudes toward school? What 
are parents^ educational expectations for their chil- 
li -rtf^n? 



Question 11 : P^pent Characteristics A ssociated with parent 
Involvement 

Question 5 of the EFP, which focused on aspects of taai-- 
lies and centers which were related to parent involvement^ 
provided an opportunity to contrast two different notions 
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about the sources of aotivation for involveBent . On the one 
hand, parental economic and educational status was consid- 
ered a source of involveaent on the assuaption that the 
values which di • tinguished between parents of diftereiit 
socio-economic statuses would predict Motivation to become 
involved. On the other hand, the assumption was aade that 
all parents were motivated to becoae involved, but those who 
had fewer resources in tiae and energy would tend to t>e less 
involved. Resources in ti:.e and energy were estimated in 
tens of the nuaber of adults in the taaily who wor)cea and 
who therefore had liaited tine to becoae involved. It also 
was estimated by the nuaber of adults in the faaily on the 
grounds that the aore adults present, the greater the 
resources for in-household child care so that at least one 
parent could be able to leave the house to attend Head Start 
activities. 

The findings of Question 5 indicated that the measures of 
in-home resources did not predict involvenent , but that the 
indicators of SES did. In order to exaaine these SES con- 
tributors in greater depth, the present study considers the 
complex of parental attitudes, home factors and Sts as 
interrelated paths toward involveaent in the Head Start pro- 
grasis and centers. 

Is there a predoainant set of interrelationships among 
sis and attxtudmal factors which leads to heightenta 
levels of involvement? 

Question 12: Leng th of Enrollment as a Factor in Chu-c 

Outcoices 

The analysis of effects of activity variables aescribiny 
Head Start center programs has been reported in Question 1. 
In this section, guestions related to the role of length oi 
enrollment in preschool and the length of enroilaeiit in Head 
Starts with particular activity emphases are adaressed. 

Does the pattern of time in ptescnool vary across 
regions? 
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the length of enrollaent in Head Start contriijute 
tS the perfSli5n?i of chxldren in acadeaxc or atiec- 
tive measures? 

DoP«5 the lenath of enrolleent in Head Start programs 
na?+irular activity emphases contrxbute . to tne 
perfoiSlSie of^'childJe^Jn Icadenic or affective mea- 
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Chapter 2 
SAMPLING PROCEDURES 



Sampling Algorithm 



The saapling algoritha used in the original transxtxon 
study is described in great detail in the original ht>t 
report. For reference purposes^ the following suii»ary taxen 
directiy trom the original report (p. 3-5 and 3-6) provxaes 
a brief description of the sasplxng stages usedz 



!• A list of all Head Start delegate agencies was 
compiled « 

2. The delegate agencies were grouped so that all of 
the delegate agencies that fall within a gxven 
site (say a cxtvX were grouped together. xnus^ 
for example, alx of the delegate agencies in Los 
Angeles were grouped to form one sampling unit. 

3. Sites were stratified by urban, small town and 
rural and by geographic region (Northeast, Soutn, 
Southwest, and West) • 

4. Hithin each stratum delegate agencies were sa&pled 
in proportion to the number of Head Start students 
enrolled. Approximately 300 sites were selected 
to conduct a survey to obtain revised child counts 
along with ethnic and linguistic data* Three hun-- 
dred sites provided a sufficient pool from wnxcn 
to draw the study sites required tor the transi- 
tion study . 

5. Based upon this new survey a sample of 43 (last 
minute attrition of two urban sites reduced the 
initial goal of 45 sites to 43) primary and alter- 
nate sites were selected for the transition study. 

6. )<ithin each site a list was compiled of all of the 
schools that Head Start graduates attend* 

7. A sample of schools within each site was selected 
so that an adequate number of Head Start chilureii 
would be available for testing. The sample size 
was made large enough at this stage ^o allow lor 
the expectea level of attrition both of entire 
schools and of students witnin schools (because oi 
lacK of cooperation, for example) . 

8. Contact was made with S£A*s and L£A*s to obtain 
permission to proceed. 

9. All of the Head Start children within the sampled 
schools were rostered. A letter containing infor- 
mation about the study and a parent permission 
form were sent to Head Start parents. 

10. Within the rostered classrooms, a similar letter 
asKdng for permission to take part in the study 
was sent via the non-^Head Start children to their 
parents. 

11. Schools which refuse to cooperate and those for 
which sufficient parent permission letters were 
not received were eliminated from the sample. 



1?. Within schools classrooas were eliiaiJiated it a 
suffiSient nuBber of parent peruission letters 
were not received. 

13. The final selection ot schools and classrooms 
within schools was «ade based upon the availabil- 
ity of Head Start and non-Head Start graduates in 
each class rooB . 

14. A final selection of 32 sites was Bade frow the 43 
originally selected. 

15. A sanple of Head Start graduates was chosen from 
selected classrooms. 

16. A comparison group was sampled from the same 
classrooms . 

C C lassification o^ Head Start and Comparison Children 

The operational definition of a Head Start child in the 
original Abt study was an English-speaking child who had 
attended a full year program of Head Start. The comparison 
group consisted of some children who were eligible for the 
Head Start program but who did not attend {or attended for 
only a brief period) and other children who were not eligi- 
ble for the Head Start program. For analytic purposes, the 
comparison groups should be equivalent to the Head Start 
sample in background variables and in school experiences. 
In order to produce nearly equivalent groups, a number of 
steps were undertaken. The comparison groups were chosen 
from the same sites as the Head Start groups. School year 
experiences were partially equated by selecting the compari- 
son groups from the same classrooms as Head Start groups- 
Information such as sex and ethnic group were recorded to 
allow for the adjustment of non-treatment relatea differ- 
ences. Since most classrooms had fewer than five Head Start 
graduates, it was possible to select a comparison group of 
non-Head Start children, though the quality of this compari- 
son group differed from classroom to classroom. 

For the purposes of classifying children into prescnool 
categories, Abt focused their attention on two questions m 
the parent questionaire . These two questions were "cetore 
kindergarten, was your child enrolled in preschool?- (Ques- 
tion 8) , and if yes to this question then "What kind of 
preschool?- (Question 8A) . If a parent responded -Wo- to 
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the first question the child was classified in the "No 
Preschool* group*. If the answer to the first question was 
"les* then the second question was examined. A response of 
"Head Start entered the child in tne »»Bead Start" group, 
while a response of "Nursery School"^ "Day Care", "Hay 
Group*^ or "Kindergarten" entered the child in the "Non-Heaa 
Start Preschool" group. The original transition preschool 
variable had the following breakdowns: 3S5 No i^reschool 
children, 313 Non-Head Start Preschool children, and ob6 
Bead Start children. 

This system of categorization is socewhat over siciplified 
and thus resulted in some aisclassiiications of chxldren 
into preschool categories. A new classification system was 
developed based on the following issues: 

Head Start children aay also iiave had preschool 
experiences prior to Head Start. In fact there were 113 
children who bad such additional preschool experiences. 
These children were classified as a fourth grcup, "Head 
Start Plus Other Preschool." The parents of 106 oi these 
children indicated that the children had previous-to-Head 
Start preschool experiences {Q8A} and 7 parents dxd not 
answer Q8 but did indicate in Q8A that their children nad 
both Head Start and other preschool experience. This is at 
variance with Ai>t •s decision to categorize all children as 
non-flead Start whose parents indicated on QtiA that tuey uad 
been enrolled in some other kind of preschool. Thus, 113 
children were transferred fro© Ant^s original Non-Head Start 
Preschool category into a new category Head Start Plus Other 
Preschool category. The 313 children which Abt categorized 
as Non^Head Start Preschool is in fact composed of only 201 
such children. In addition, 12 children were identifiea tay 
their parents as having attended preschool other than Heaa 
Start (Q8A) . The actual total for Non-Head Start Preschool 
is therefore 219. 

2. The total number of children who attended Head Start 
Only was originally reported by Abt to be 656. However, ^^ 



children whose parents did not respond to Qb (the criterion 
used by Abt to categorize Head Start Only children) were 
described by their parents in Q8A as having attended Heaa 
Start Only. He have other data to verity that these chil- 
dren did attend Head Start and have, therefore, includea 
then in the total nueber of Head Start Only category which 
now nuBbers 700 children. 

--3. By merging the Merged Analytic File (kid data) with 
Head Start Center Questionnaire (HSCQ) data and with LINUS 
data pertaining to Head Start Center enrollaents, additional 
students were identified as having participated in bead 
Start. It is assuaed that Kids with Head Start Center data 
participated in Head Start. Without this aerge of the three 
data files at kid level, Abt Associates could not identify 
these additional Head Start children. 

In the first step of^he merge, Xid data with HSCQ, an 
additional 165 kids were identified as Bead Start children. 
Five of these chUdren were classified as Head Start Plus 
Other Preschot)! i.ince their parents had indicated that they 
had attended a non-Bead Start preschool, while the remaining 
160 children were grouped into the Head Start Only category. 
Of these 160 Head Start children lb4 had no information on 
Q8 or Q8A, and six parents indicated that their children had 
no preschool experience. This resulted in the following 
frequencies: 

Unable to Classify 447 

No Preschool 3u6 

Other Preschool 214 

Head Start Only 86*^ 

Head Start Plus Other 118 

m the second step of the merge, 66 additional Head Start 
children were identified. Fifty-three of these were reclas- 
sified as Head Start Only; three of these as Head Start Plus 
Other Preschool. The coabination of all of these data mani- 
pulations increased the number of children categorized as 
Head Start Only considerably, reduced the numt)er of children 



classified as Other Preschoolers and kept the nuaber of 
children in the No Preschool group essentially the same* 
The finatl preschool breakdowns of this classification system 
were; 

Onable to Classify 396 
No Preschool 344 
Other Preschool 211 
Head Start Only . 
Head Start Pius Other 121 



Chapter 3" 
VARIABLE LIST 

I 

The variables in the several research categories are pre- 
sented in this chapter* The psychometric properties o£ 

I these variables are included in the Appendix. Thxs 

includes the distributional properties of all variables with 
particular emphasis on those which were either not used xn 
the original analysis or were modified in some form Iroa 

I that wiiich vas used in the original. 

The major variables which were constructed as part of tne 
secondary analysis, and which were not used in the original 
include: 

I 

A. Activity Emphases of Centers. Judgements of the cen- 
ter directors were submitted to the factor analytic proce- 
dure. A factor structure eiaerged which was then usea to 

I describe each center. 

B. Wide Range Achievement Test Factor Structure. The 
subtests of this achievecent test were submitted to the fac- 
tor analytic procedure and exght relatively interpretable 

^ factors emerged. Three of these related t<y the use of 

words, sentences, and letters; four had to do with nuaberi^, 
counting, and problem solving; and one factor incluaea a 
spatial/motor task (digit symbol) . 

C. Affective Outcome Heasures. The Beller rating scaxes 
and the Schaefer rating scales which public school teachers 
used to rate all the sample children were combined ana 

I entered into the factor analytic procedure. Two strong fac- 

tors emerged. These were labeled the ••All American*' child 
scale, and the "Assertiveness** scale. Each child was scorea 
on each of these scales. 

I 

The factor structures for each of the above measures are 
reported in the Appendix and at the end of each appropriate 
question in this report. The remaining measures, all taken 



from the original data base, are essentially the same as 
those used by the original investigators. DistriDutioiidl 
data on these variables are also presented in the Appendix. 
These data a^e the same as those 'reported in the origiDjl 
study and are being repeated here for the sake of conveni- 
ence for the reader . 

A full list of all variables used in the study follows:. 

ff 

Region 

BLOCKING VARIABLES 

1. Regional Area (AREA) : 
H) northeast 

2) Southeast 

3) Southwest 
^) west 



2. COBBunity Type (SIZECITY): 
11) Fara or Open Country 

Small City 2500-25.000 ^ ^ 
MediuB Sized City 25,000-100,000 



Large City 1000,000 or nore 



Head Start Center Characteristics 

HEAD START OOTCOHE/CHILD OOTCOHE PREDICTORS 

1. Head Start Activity Emphases (factor sfcores) 
a. Academic Knowledge p.nd Skills (ACT FACT!) 
b sSSy Knowledge%nd Skills (AdTFAp2^ 
c. Dramatic/Expressive Play (ACTFACio; 

HEAD START PREDICTORS 



1. Auspices: 



Public School . ^ ^ ^ 
Private or Parochial School 
Institute of higher Learning 
Religious Related Organization 
Private non-i>rofit group (other than a 

Erivate school) 
ocol Coaaunity Action Agency 
Other 




or less majority, . , 

maiority, and no major race, 
a. All Staff (STAFFETH) 
bl supervisors (SUPETH) 

c. Teachers (TCHETH) 

d. Aides (AIDETH) 

el Enrollment (CfeUTETH) 

3. Head Start Training: (1) In-service . training 
by supervisors, 12) In-service training oy 
consultants, (3) University sponsored eight- 
week training sessions, (Uj University spon- 
sored oni-week training sessions, (i>) , Lectures 
by specialists, discussion groups, and (b) Atter 
hours classes at a school or college. 

a. For Teachers 

b. For Parent? 

... o - 
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Faaij^y Characteristics 
' ' AOJUSTING TARIABLSS 

1. '^Sother's Education (HAED) : Years child's moth- 

er attended school . 

2. Per Capita Income (PCI or PEBCAP) : (1) il to 
$599, (2) $600- 

$999. (3^ $1000. to $1199, (1) $1500 to $2Uby, 
(5) $2100 to $2999, (6) $3000 or more. 

3. Home Stimulation (H0MESTH2)-: Number ot learning 
als plus number o£ children's booKs in nome. 
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PREDICTOR VARIABLES 

1. Parental Attitudes: HESS Attitude Scale (factor 
scores) • 

a. School NegativisK (HESSPS1) 

b. Value of Education (HESSFS2) 

c. Education as Upward Hobility {HESSFS3) 

d. Social Traditionalism for Children JHESSFSU) 

e. Positive Perception of Teachers (HESSFS5) 

2m Parental Perception of Locus of Control: 
(11 Internal and (2) External. 

a. General (LOTUS) 

b. specific (Related to School) (HESSLOC) 

3. Parental Involvesent 

a. At Center: (0) Never, (1) Less than a 
tines a year, (2) 4 txaes a year, (3) 
Once a month, (4) Twice a sonth, (b) 
Once a week. 

b* Bith Parents: (0) Did not meet, (1) 4 
times a year or less, (2) Once every 
1 or 2 months, (3) Twice a month, ana 
i^) Once a week. 

c. with Teachers: Frequency of vxsxts, 

(0) Never talked to . (5) Five or more. 

d. With Chxld at Homer. (0) Never, 

(1) Once a month, (2) 2 or 3 times a 
month, (3) Several times a weeK, (b) 
Every day. 

4. Parental Expectations 

a. Perceived Ability of Child: (1) Less 
than average, (2) (Average, and (3) ADOve 
average. 

b. Percexved Performance ot Chxld: (1) Poor, 
^ (2) Average, (3) Good*, and (4) Excellent. 

c. Perceived Aspxrations of Chxld: 
(1) Finish 8th grade, ^2) Finish 
high school, (3r Attend a vocational ' 
or^,a 2 year college, (4) Attend at 
le?^Tt a 1 year college. 



Child g?>ar?pt^F^g^i^<^^ 



BlOCKXHG VIRIJ^BLE 



1. Ethnxcxty: 

(1) Black 

(2) White 

(3) Other 



PREDICTOR VARIABLES 

1. Type of Preschool Experience: 

(1) No preschool , 

2) Other preschool 

3) Head Start only 

i>) Head Start plus other experience 

2. Length of Enrollment: Honths in preschool. 

OOTCOHE VARIABLES 

1. HBAT Reading (factor scores) : 

a. Spell and Read Words 

b. Mase Letters 

c. Copy Harks 

d* Letter Eecognxtxon 

2. HRAT Math (factor scores): 

a. written ttath 

b. oral Hath 1 (Easy) 

c. oral Hath II (Dxffxcult) 

d. Counting Dots 

3. Social/Atf ective (factor scores) : 

' a. All Amerxcan 
b. Assertxve 



Chapter 4 
fi£S£ABCH FINDINGS 



The »ajor purpose of thxs project is to consider the sev- 
eral broad policy relevant issues vhich have been raxsed uy 
ACIP as a result of the original transition study. These 
issues, emd soae of the specific questions vith vhxch they 
are associated vere provided in the Scope of Work for this 
project. In this section of the report, each of the issues 
identified in the Scope of Work are considered in turn and 
the findings related to each of the questions withm each 
issue are presented in a standard format. The general issue 
is first presented in a nay vhich reflects the ACYF tormula-- 
tion. The findings for each question are then presented m 
suAnary fors. Following this presentation of finaings is a 
technical discussion section which deals with the data and 
analytic issues involved in developing the findings^ head- 
ers interested in exploring the basis lor any particular 
fielding should be able to do so from the inforaation pre- 
sented in this section* 

Following the technical discussion section is a conclu- 
sions section in w]iich the interpretative judgments tne 
autho.js of this report are, where appropriate, presented. 
Following the conclusion are the tables sumnariziny tue 
appropriate data for the questions, associated with the gen- 
eral policy issue under discussion. The nexr broad policy 
issue is then stated with tne findings, technical discus- 
sion, conclusions, and tables following in that oruer. 
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Quest ioD 1.: Head St^rt Curriculua Emphasis 

Cente^ directors were asJted in the Head Start Center 
Questionnaire to describe the^,activities of their centers. 
Although Bost of the directors agreed on the goals of their 
centers, a good- deal of variability of activities was 
reported. What are the differences in activities which take 
^lace ia the sampled centers, with what other characteris- 
tics of the centers and parents are these activities associ- 
ated, and what effects on children aight these activity dif- 
ferences have? m order to exaaine these issues, the 
reports of the center directors were analyzed and three 
activity eaphases were identified: activities which encour- 
aged acadeaic growth; activities which encouraged social 
developaent; and draaatic/expressive play activities, tacn 
center was scored for the relative eaphasis placed on each 
of the domains of activities. 



Do the activity eaphases at individual centers Vctry 
according to the family background of the children 
attending them? 



There appears to be no relationship between family income 
or mother »s education and the kind of activity whicn is 
emphasized in the Head Start in which the child is enrolled. 



Do the activity emphases vary according to the family 
ethnicity? 



les. Centers which have a predominantly Black enro^icifcht 
(70% or more Black) emphasize academic activities mucn more 
than centers which have a predominance of White children. 
On the other hand, centers with predominantly Blacjc children 



do not eaphasize draaatic/expressive play actxvxties as aucii 
as other centers. Predominantly Black and predominantly 
Hhite centers enphasize social development activities 
equally • 



Do the activity ea phases in centers vary according to 
the ethnicity of the staff and the ethnic match of 
staff 2tBd children? 



les. Centers in which 70 percent or acre of the cnildren 
and of the staff are Black st^^ongly emphcisize academic 
activities, whereas centers in which 90 percent or more ol 
the children and the staff are White report the least empua- 
sis in these activities. On the other hand# Black centers 
{70 percent or aore of both children and staff are blacK) 
show the least emphasis on draaa tic/expressive play activi- 
ties. Those centers in which no race is predominant aoong 
the children enrolled in the center or the staff tenu to 
eaphasize social knowledge and skills activities. 



Do activity emphases in centers vary by region or city 
size? 



Centers in the Southeastern and Southwestern regions show 
the strongest emphasis in academic activities; centers m 
the Northeastern and Western regions showing the least' 
eaphasis on this fictivity. Southeastern centers reporteo 
slightly higher emphasis on social activities. Fmallj/ 
Northeastern and Western centers are described as strong m 
dramatic/expressive play, wnereas •southeastern centers gen- 
erally are in the lowest two quaitiles with respect to tniG 
activity. 



• In teras of city size, rural and fara l>ased centers are 
the only groups *hich report a single consistent eap basis. 
• These centers eaphasize draa a tic/expressive play, and exhi- 

bit relatively little toward acadeBic emphases. 



Do activity eaphases vary by center auspices? 



To a saall extent. Centers sponsored by Coamunity Action 
Agencies are equally divided into groups which strongly 
eaphasizc acadcaic activities, social activities, and dra- 
■ atic/expressive play. Among the centers which are spon- 
sored by local public schools, half strongly eaphasizc 
social activities while the remainder do not emphasize these 
activities. Centers sponsored by nonprofit groups tend to 
enphasize draaatic/expressive play activities while not 
emphasizing social activities. 



DO activity eaphases in centers vary by the Kind of 
trainina available for the staff? 



Centers which concentrated their training activities in 
university-sponsored training sessions were those which 
reported strong emphasis in draaatic/expressive plaj activi- 
ties. NO other relationships between the kina of training 
available and activities in the center are observable. 



Do activity eaphases in centers vary by the parental | 
attitudes and expectations which parents exhibit 
toward the center or toward children? 



Yes. Parents whose chilaren attend Head Start centers 
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vhich strongly emphasize acadenic activities tend to have 
more negative attitudes toward public schools than parents 
whose children attend other centers. Parents whose children 
attend centers which eaphasize draaatic/expressive play iidve 
the highest scores on the Positive Perceptions of Teachers 
Scale and generally have positive attitudes toward school. 



Do activity eaphases in centers vary with parental 
involveaent in the centers? 



Ttes. There is a tendency for (1) parent helping at the 
center, and (2) parent talking to the teachers to De lower 
in centers which place strong eaphajsis on academic than in 
centers which place a weaker emphasis on such activities • 



Do activity emphases in centers produce oifferential 
outcomes in child performance on achievement tests or 
affective/social behaviors? 



There is no significant contribution of the activity 
eaphases in centers to the performance of children an Kin- 
dergarten. When activity emphases are modified by tiie 
length of time children attended Head Start, just one Una- 
ing eaerges. The longer children attend centers with aca- 
demic emphases, the higher the scores on one of the eight 
achievement scores (viz. naming letters) . A lew otiier 
impacts of the relationship between lengtn of attenaence ana 
type of activity on various outcomes were noted in each of 
the different regions of the country although no consistent 
trend emerged. {See Question 7 for a full discussion ot 
these findings.) 



Technical p^scassion 



It is reasonable to assuie that the prograa or the exper- 
imental content of the progra* of Head Start should contri- 
bute to the successful transition of children to the public 
schools. It is also true that the kind of prograa variai>les 
vhich Bight be considered the effective psychologi- 
cal/educational antecedents to successful transition have 
generally not been measured xn the course of Head Start stu- 
dies. Indeed, the major criticism of previous national stu- 
dies of the effects of Head Start is precisely that Head 
Start as an educational/developmental experience has not 
been examined. Despite the nationally defined prograa pre- 
formance standards, there are as many Head Starts (in tne 
sense of a psycho/educational experience) as there are Bead 
Start classrooms. Unfortunately, the measurement of tne 
Head Start program as experienced by cnildren is an 
extremely expensive and time consuming task involving a 
great many technical problems which have not yet been 
solved. The next most useful estimate of the program is tne 
description of the curriculum provided by those aost know- 
ledgable. It is to these descriptions which we turn tor an 
examination of the Head Start program. 

On the assumption that program content is associated to 
some significant extent with developmental processes in 
children (and to the transition process to the puDlic 
schools), it is of major policy relevance to cousiaer the 
sources of variation in program content across Head Start 
centers. Performance standards are very broadly statea so 
that a great many local factors contribute to the seie^iion 
of particular program elements and to the manner by vnich 
they are applied to children. This is, of course, as it 
should be since Head Start is conceived as locally cont- 
rolled in a great many of its )Olicy aspects despite the 
general thrusts and selected program elements established by 
administrative guidelines drawn at the federal level. How- 



ever, such a local option Bakes it imperative that ot)3ective 
evidence for program content be established. At the satie 
tise, it is very important that an intensive search be aaac 
for those policy relevant factors which nay influence the 
selection of desireable prograa elements by local adminis- 
trators* Using the data base available on the national 
transition study, an attempt to find program descriptors and 
a wide range of their policy related correlates was carriea 
out in the present study* 

The first task was to seek information in the data base 
on the content of the programs admin^istered in the centers 
from which the transition sample of children graduated. 
There are in fact only two such sets of information. First, 
the questionnaire administered to the directors of these 
centers presented five very general program goals and asKea 
that these goals be rank ordered according to thexr impor- 
tance for the children in the center. We have previously 
reported (Interim Beport, Harch 30,1979) that there is an 
overwhelming similarity among the center directors in their 
ranking of these general goals for children. The vast 
majority indicated that social skill development was their 
first priority and that academic skill development was their 
lowest priority. Some small variation among the rankings of 
the other three goal statements was apparent, but on the 
basis of several attempts to cluster, rank order score, ana 
some ANOVA procedures, we concluded that there was not 
enough diversity of rankings to use these data to aifferen- 
tiate among centers. 

The second set of information on program content was aisc 
found in the Center Questionnaire administered to the center 
directors. Each director was asked to rate each of the ^^ 
act^ivities along two dimensions. The first dimension was 
the frequency with which the activity was offered in the 
center, and the second dimension was the importance of the 
activity in the overall curriculum. A single rating of each 
activity was constructed by multiplying the score on eacn 



('tiaeasion together' for each center director. The ret-ultant 
distrioution of activity scores indicated a good deal of 
differentiation among center directors (see Interim Report, 
March 30,1979). Since a very wide range of activities were 
represented on this list, it was deemed reasonable to sufiii.it 
these scores to a factor analytic procedure (principal com- 
ponents solution with variaax rotation) . Although five fac- 
tors reached the criterion of eigenvalue greater tnao 1.0, 
we feel that only three substantially interpret able and 
rational factors emerged from this procedure. The factors 
and the rationale for selecting these tnree factors are sum- 
marized in Table Ql.l. 

The three factors have been named: Academic Knowieuge 
and skUls; Social knowledge and skills; and Dra- 
matic/Expressive Play, respectively. Factor scoresvwere 
calculated by multiplying the standardized rating ol the 
item by the factor score coefficient tor that item and sud:- 
ming this product for all 11 items within each factor. 
Thus, the distribution of factor scores are independent o± 
each other and have quite adequate variability across cen- 
ters. We shall take these three scores for each center as 
reflective of the pattern of activity offered in that cen- 
• ter. Although we cannot say how these activities were uni- 
quely administered to individual children, we believe tnat 
it is possible to use these iscores as a means of differenti- 
ating the kinds of experiences children received across cen- 
ters. It is reasonable, therefore, to look for cqrrelates 
of these center variations, and, in suDseguent sections of 
this report, to examintf the relationship between these vari- 
ables and the performance of children on the academic and 
social measures taken while they were in kindergarten. The 
correlates of center activity scores are presented in the 
remaining sections of this cnapter. 

The first set of correlates are the demographic descrip- 
tors of the centers- The four major geographic areas iden- 
tified in this study were: Nor^iheast, Southeast, Southwest 
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and West* Tables Q^•2 to sumnarize the dxstrxbution of 

each activity factor within each area of the country • There 
seess to be sose differences across these areas in the Kinas 
of activities which are enphasized^ It is liicely that these 
area differences reflect unique cultural properties sosae of 
which will be discussed elsewhere in^this chapter. 

The first activity factor. Academic Knowledge and Skills, 
tends to be most heavily emphasized in the centers of the 
Southwest and least eaphasized in centers of the Northeast 
and West. Two-thirds of the Southwest centers are in the 
fourth (highest) guartile of the distribution of these tixc- 
tor scores. Centers in the Northeast and West are drstri- 
buted approximately equally in the lower three guar tiles. 
Centers in the Southeast are distributed generally in the 
upper three quartiles. As we shall see in later sections of 
this report, these differences in ftcadesriic activity emphases 
by area correspond to the differences in ethnic coiapositiou 
of the centers in these areas. Note thar generally, centers 
in the southern areas of the country place heavier emphasis 
on academic activities than in the northern areas, and this 
is all the more so in the Southwest than in the Southeast. 

The second activity factor. Social Knowledge and Skills 
emphases, shows a rather different distribution over the 
areas of the country. For this factor, centers are distri-* 
buted relatively equally across all four guartiles regard-* 
less of region. 

The third factor, Dramatic/Expressive Play, shows still 
another pattern of distribution over the areas of the coun- 
try. The eastern e^eas are sharply divided; the Northeast 
tends to have most of its centers in the higher quartiles^ 
whereas the Southeast centers are predoiaincintly in the low- 
est quartile. Centers in the Southwest are generally m tne 
intermediate guartiles while an the West most of the centers 
tend to be distributed in the two highest guartiles. 



Another deaographic variable examined in relatj.on to tne 
center activity aeasures is ci*-y size. This variablt is 
composed of four intervals: large {Bior(2 than 100,000) , a.ea- 
iua <25, 000-99, 999) , small (2,500-24,999), and rural (less 
than 2,500 and far») . Tables Q1.5 to Ql.7 suamarize tne 
distributions ot avrtivities within each oi, these groups. 
There are several finaings which should be nentioned. 

The large and »edium size citxes tend to have centers 
distributed equally across the guarv.iles tor all three 
activity factors. A ainor variation on this theme is that 
the large cities tend to be split into two extreme groups 
with repect to the social factor; over half the large 
cities stroagly emphasize this factor vhile the remainder do 
not emphasize it at all. We are not yet prepared to explain 
this split and will consider the issue in the context of 
other analyses at a latter point in this report. However, 
there is a wide range of variation across ail three activity 
factors in tne largest and medium size cities from which the 
present sample was drawn. 

Small towns also tend to have centers which are broadly 
scattered across the several types of activity eaphases. 
There is, with there towns, a slight tendency for the cen- 
ters to be located i he lower end of the distribution of 
dramatic and expressive play . 

It is in the rural and farm bases centers that a uuiyue 
distribution of activities is found. In the centers in 
these locations the emphasis is on dramatic/expressive play» 
with very little emphasis on social skills, and almost no 
emphasis at all on academic knowledge and skill acitivity. 

In order to begin to draw some order out of this set ot 
findings, it is useful to consp-der the relationship between 
the ethnicity of the children in the centers and the ethnac- 
ity of the staff in these centers with respect to the activ- 
ity emphases reported by the center directors. Tables yl.b 
to Ql.16 summarize the distribution ot the three activity 
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factors in centers ^hich vary according to the ethnic compo- 
sition of. the statt and the children enrolled* ^or purposes 
of these cosparisons, ethnic coaposition is defined as filacK 
(70 percent or nore BlacX children), HL te (70 percent or 
■ore White children) , and Integrated (all other coabinations 
of Black and ihite children) • This sj tea of categories 
includes all but a few centers and aa/ s the coaparisous 
aaong ethnic groupings sanageable. in rder to aaXe these 
analyses even aore useful, ve have categorized the ethnic 
coaposition of the staff in each center by the saae crite^ 
ria, and ye bare defined ethnic aatches between children md 
I . ff vithin centers using these saac categories. 

Generally, with respect to the first activity factor, 
centers which have a preao?»inantly BlacX enrollaent empha-^ 
size acadeaic activities, and centers which nave a predoai- 
nance of Kliite children do not emphasize these activities. 
Integrated centers tend to provide acadeaic activities at an 
intermediate level of eaphasis* The distribution of ethnic-- 
ity of staff across the levels of emphasis of this activity 
is very siailar to, but not as extreme as, the distribution 
OA children "s e*^' r.Acity within this activity factor. Cen- 
ters which have u predojj^inace or Black staff tend to empha- 
size acadeaic activities and centers with predoainautJLy 
White staff do not eaphasize this activity. 

When the ethnic aatch between teachers and children is 
considered, a very striking difference is present in the 
acadeaic activity factor. Centers in which 70 percent or 
aore of the children and of the staff are Black strongly 
eaphasize acadeaic knowledge -ina skills a^rtivities, whereas 
centers in which 70 percent of the children and the staff 
are White are in the lowesi: qaarrile of this activity empha- 
sis, other Kinds of centers share in interaediate positions 
of this activity . 

Differences in ethnic compostion of the centers plays a 
saaller although just discernible role in the distribution 
of the social knowledge and sKills activities. Centers with 



predoiinantlj BlacJt children and staff are siailar to ttxexv 
Bhite counterparts with respect to social knowledge and 
skills activities. The aajority of these centers wxta eta- 
nic latches between children and staff are clustered in the 
interiediate quartiles with «ore of the Black centers haviag 
a slight tendency to strongly eaphasxze the social activx- 
ties. Centers having no aajor race predominant aaong extUer 
the children enrolled in the center or the staff instructing 
in the center tend to strongly eaphasize these socxal activ- 
ities . 

The third activity factor, Dranatic and Expressive Play, 
show a reversal of these trends. Here it is the centers 
with high concentrations of White children and staff where 
the e»phasis on draaa tic/expressive play is founc*.. Approxi- 
mately 60 percent of the White centers are found in the top 
two quartiles of this distribution whereas almost. bU percent 
of the Black centers are found in the bottom two quartiles 
of the distribution. 

Although there are not yet enough data to support a lirro 
inference about ethnic preferences for activities fcr pres- 
chool children, the data suggest the difference in the 
activities which are reported by the center directors a^e 
associated With variations in the ethnic composition of both 
the child enrollment and the staff. What night be reterrea 
to as Black centers tend to focus on academic activities and 
those which might be called White staffed centers tend to 
focus on dramatic/expressive play. This does not appear to 
be a function of the size of the community in which the i n- 
ter is located, but is associated to some extent with the 
region of the nation. The southern regions tend to eophd- 
size academic activities more than the northern regions, ana 
the southeastern region tends to have the lowest emphasis on 
dramatic and expressive play. It is difficult to determine 
at this point if the source of these emphases is some cul- 
tural/political/economic factor which distinguishes among 
these sections of the nation, or if it is the unique ethnic 
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coaposition of those who are associated with Head Starts in 
each of the regions* He suspect that it is tne etiinxc com- 
position of the regions rather than any other factor, but 
the verification of this assertion requires turtner anaxyr 
sis. One other detographic factor of the centers can 
considered in this issue and that is the auspices under 
vhich the center operates. Although this factor »ay also be 
confounded with the ethnic conpositioa of the delegate agen~ 
cies, it IS also possitle that if, differences in activity 
preferences exists asong centers associated with aifferent 
sponsoring agencies, it is the sponsoroJig agencies whicu 
contribute to the preferences* We turn now to the assdcia-- 
tion between auspices and activity preferenpes. 

Although there are six categories of auspices (TaDies 
Q1.17 to Q1.19) only the categories Public Schools, Nonpro- 
fit groups, and Co»» unity Action Agencies have enough cases 
froa which stable inferences can be drawn. However,' the 
findings for all categories are reported, and the reader 
should re«e»ber to Maintain greater confiderice in the tnree 
mentioned categories than in the others. 

^'The Bost important finding is that in the most heaviiy 
represented category of Co»aunity Action Agency (CAA), there 
is an equal distribution of centers over all guartiles for 
all three activity factors. Thus, CAA^s appear not to con- 
tribute to the emphases of types of activities in any syste- 
matic way. There may indeed be an influence from the CAA to 
the center about the type of activity emphasized, but that 
influence does not have to do with the fact that the spon- 
soring a^gency is a CAA. If that influence is present, it 
has to do with the unique relationsnip between the center 
and the agency and this varies across all situations. 

There is a very slight variation on this theme among the 

centers sponsored oy public schools. For the academic ana 

the dramatic/expressive activities, the difference is only 

in the lesser amount of varieibiiity found wirh this auspice 

rather than with the CAA centers. The distribution ot 
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public school centers on the social activity factor shows a 
sottewhat different characteristic. flere^ about hulf of the 
public school centers strongly eaphasize the socxal factor 
and h^lf do not emphasize it at all. This split is similar 
to the split a»ong centers located in large cities vhere 
half were very high on this factor and half were very low. 
ie shall examine the relationship between auspices and city 
size in a subsequent section. However^ s6«e of x:he reasous 
why public schools are split on this factor aay be due to 
the ethnic coaposition of the coiaunities within large 
cities in which their sponsoring agencies are located^ 

Centers sponsored by nonprofit organisations tend to be 
equally distributed across all four guartiles of the aca- 
demic factor. However^ centers under the auspices of non- 
profit agencies place great emphasis, on araaatic/expressive 
play activities and little emphasis on' social Knowledge and 
skills activities. 

In order to increase our understanding of the distriDu- 
tion of activity factors^ the character of the teacher 
training opportunities offered in the centers was related tc^ 
the preferred activities. It was assumed that the types of 
training opportunities available to teachers might be the 
- source of the activity preferences. The assumption was 
somewhat tenuous since the training oppprtunxty variable as 
used in the questionnaire submitted to center directors 
referred only to the form and not Ihe content of the train- 
ing. Thus the response choices covered inservice tramiuqr 
university-sponsored training sessions, lectures "^y speciax- 
ists, and after-hours classes at a school or college. Tne 
only findings here, {Tables Q1.20 to Q1.22) were that cen- 
ters which concentrated its training opportunities in univ- 
ersity-sponsored training sessions were high in preferences 
for dramatic etnd expressive piay. Since we do not Know the 
content of the sessions^ it is not possible to determine if 
the preferences were the result of the training or il cen- 
ters which preferred dramatic/expressive play sought out 

i 4 
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university-sponsoxred training opportunxries. Since we 
already know that there was a tendency for white centers to 
emphasize drasatic/ezpressive play activities slightly more ^ 
it «ay be that there is an ethnic preference for types of 
training opportunities aaorig centers. Thxs will be exaoinea 
later • 

It is also possible that the activity preferences in cen- 
ters are associated with the nature and extent of parent 
involvement xn the center. Parents say contribute to the 
program decisions to the extent to which they engage in cen- 
ter activities. Accordingly^ the activity factors were 
related to the measures of parent involvement as reported oy 
parents on the Parent Interview. Here the parents were 
asked how many meetings they attended in the center. Tne 
meetings covered a variety of topics and represents a useful 
estimate of the involvement of parents with lectures, dis- 
cussions, and policy making. other questions on parent 
involvement included the number of times the parents 
reported helping at the center, the number of home visits by 
a representative of the center, and the number of times tne 
parent reported interacting with the cnild's teacher. 

However, since these were individual parent responses, it 
was necessary to sum the individual responses within eacn 
center to an aggregate center score for involvement in oraer 
to related this variable to the activity factors. Untortu- 
nately, in many centers there were very fei parents inter- 
view forms available because of the large amount of missing 
data. A standard convention was adopted which allowed tor a 
decision as to inclusion of a center in the analysis. This 
standard is that at least five parents had to provide usaDle 
data from a given center in order to determine that the mean 
score for parent involvement could be considered a stable 
estimate of the involvement at that center. Fewer than five 
parents reporting for a given center meant that the mean of 
those scores could not be taken as a reasonable estimate of 
the center^s rate of parent involvement. UsinV this stan- 



dard, the nuaber of centers available for analysis ranged 
froi 34 to 44. The correlations between the activity factor 
scores and these aean center scores are sunmarized in Table 
Q1.23. 

Exasination of these four leasures of involreaent indi- 
cates that three of the» bear no relationhip to the activi- 
ties offered at the centers. However, a fourth measure , 
«How often did you help at the Head Start Center?" did yield 
a significant and revealing finding with one of the activity 
factors. Academic Knowledge and SJtills. This relationsnip 
is significantly negative {r=-.33#p<.05) . It is suggestive 
to conclude that as the emphasis on academic knowledge and 
skill activities increased in the centers, there was a 
decrease in the rate at which parents reported helping at 
the centers. 

It is difficult to make a definitive interpretation oi 
this finding since it was previously reported that centers 
in which the academic factor was Highly emphasized tended to 
be heavily Black in enrollment and in staff. It aay be that 
the low rate of parental helping at these centers is a tuuc- 
tion of the behavior patterns which are unique to this cul- 
tural group. It is also possible that centers which empha- 
size academic knowledge and skill activities tend to resist 
the participation of parents. It is possible that this 
activity emphasis involves professionally developed curri- 
cula and, in the judgement of the center staff, requires 
professionally trained staff to administer. This view mighx 
tend to magnify the discontinuity between professional staff 
and lay parents ano thereby generate a barrier between cen- 
ter and pcirents that would be difficult to overcome . 

Although it is not possible to choose between alternative 
explanations of the -negative relationship between acciaeaic 
activities and parental rates of helping at the center on 
the basis of the univariate analyses reported here, it wouia 
help to understand the issues if the relationship oetween 
parent characteristics and tne activity emphases at centers 



were exaained* If parents tend not to help at acadeaicalii 
oriented centers^ it would be usetul to know it these par- 
ents had any particular properties which might distinguish 
theai froB other parents. In particular, it would be uselul 
to know something about their background and their judgments 
about tJheir children and the schools to which their children 
go. If there are differences between the parents whose 
children attend academically oriented centers and those par- 
ents whose children attend other kinds of centers, then it 
light be possible to understand the relat;* onship between tne 
rate of helping at the center and the kind of activity wnich 
is preferred at the center. 

""bere are three sets of information about parents wnicn 
have been related to the activity preferences at the centers 
attended by their children. Per Capita Income (PCI) , which 
is the total faaily income divided by the total nuitber of 
adults and children in the fcimily; and ttother*s Education 
(HAED) , which is a four point scale of less than high 
school, high school, less than college, and college levels 
of education, both constitute the measures of socio-economic 
status available from the data base (Table y1.24) . 

The second set of information has to do with the parents 
expectations and judgements of the children's performance iii 
school. There are three questions administered to parents 
which tap these attitudes and beliefs of the parents about 
their children. All three appear in Table yl.25. 

The final set of information has to do with the patents* 
attitudes toward school, education and the teachers of their 
children. These scores are derived from the judgments made 
by parents on the Hess Attitude Scale. These data were fac- 
tored to produce principal components ana, with a varimax 
rotation, five interpretable factors. The correlations or 
all five of these factors with the thr^^e activity preierence 
factors generated by the center directors* reports are sum- 
marized in Table Q1.26. 



It should be noted that the parents data used in these 
analyses reported here have been aggregated to center level 
by adding all parents scores within each center tor whoir. 
data are available and dividing by the nuaber ot pdrents. 
This provides a lean score which is taken to represent the 
center. The standard of at least five parents available for 
a center was applied in generating center means so that the 
analyses are based on only 34 centers. 

The first set of information on faaily background as aea- 
sured by PCI and flAED shows no relationship with activities 
at the center. Thus we conclude that parents neither seek 
out or are attracted toward centers with particular activity 
preferences when the parents are defined by their socio^eco-- 
nottic status as measured in this study. This is an impor- 
tant finding since it was earlier reported that parents tend 
to help out at centers which do not heavily emphasize tne 
academic oriented activities, and as will be reported later, 
mothers with higher education levels tend to visit centers 
more often than mothers with lower educational levels. Thus 
the lack of a simple (univariate) relationship between motn- 
ers* education and types of center activities, while impor- 
tant in its own right, appears to mask a rather coapiex 
relationship among these vaiables. This more coapiex ana- 
lyses will be reported in a later section of this reports 

The same kind of null findings can be observed in tne 
relationship between the second set of information on t^ar- 
ents' expectations for their children and the activities at 
the center. Thus, the answers to such guestions as "How tar 
in school will your child go?«, "How well wiil your cnild do 
in school ?••, and "How do you compare your child's scnooi 
ability to other children?*^ are unrelated to the kiiiQ ol 
activity which is emphasized at the center. Since these 
questions were asked of parents after their children gradu- 
ated from Head Starts it is possible to reject the alterna- 
tive hypothesis that centers with particular activity 
emphases tended to attract parents with particuldr expecta- 



tioDs for their children • In general it appears tnat par- 
ents do not self select centers with particular Kinds ol 
activities and that parents do not appear to influence tne 
selection of activity enphases in ways that reflect any ot 
the SES or expectation/aspiration data available. If par-- 
ents have any influence on the Jcind of activity vhicn is 
offered in the Head Start centers in which tneir children 
attend, it is not associated with tne attitudinal vaxues 
contained in the measures reported here. 

A slightly different picture emerges when the Hess lac* 
tors are related to the activity emphases. Two findings oi 
interest can be observed with these data. The first is that 
centers which emphasize acadesic Knowledge and sxill activi-- 
ties tend ratner strongly to have parents with hign scores 
on the Negative Attitude Toward School factor. This tactor 
also includes what has been reported elsewhere in this 
report as a aeasure of external locus of control for events 
at school. The correlation between the Negative Attituae 
Toward School factor and the academe activity ewpnasis is 
•50 which is liKely to be an underestimate oi the true rela- 
tionship between these variables because of an apparent cui-- 
vilinear pattern to the bivariate scatter plot. Thus cen- 
ters which enphasize acadeaic actxvities are associated with 
parents who^ when their children are in kindergarten, report 
quite negative attitudes toward public school and toward 
public school teachers. It is not clear whether centers 
which have these eaphases also have a lacK ot confidence in 
public schools which is then coramunicated to parents (ait-- 
hough parents contact with these centers is relatively low) , 
or whether parents who have a lacK of confidence in punlic 
schools tend to be attracted to these Kinds of centers. The 
complexity of this relationship will have to be puzzled out 
in order to fully understand the impact of curriculua deci- 
sions and of parent involvement on judgments and ultiiaateiy 
on ch ildr en . 



The second finding involving the Hess factors has to ao 
vith the fifth factor ^ Positive Perceptions of the Teacher. 
In centers which emphasize dramatic and expressive play (ana 
recall that 'these centers are located heavily in rural ana 
farming coaaanities) , the parents have high scores on tnxs 
positive factor. This aay be characteristic ot parents* 
jodgsents in the rural areas which are served by Head Start, 
or it way be an effect of this kind of activity in Head 
Start on the activities and attitudes of the kindergarten 
teachers. Once again, this complex association will have to 
be ex2tJiined using nore cosplex analytic procedures. 

Conclusions 

The findings of this, section conf im the uost iiXely 
expectations of the early education comaunity that, indeea, 
there is a diversity of programaing in the Head Start cen-- 
ters around the nation. There are three distinct sets ot 
activities. Centers, according to their directors, vary 
considerably in the degree to which these activities are 
emphasized in local programs. This xs as xt should be since 
diversity means that local conditions have some contribution 
to local programming. In the present data base there seems 
to be abundant evidence that the Xind of activity emphasis 
which is found in a center reflects the preferences of tne 
cultural group being served and the cultural composition ot 
the local center staff. In most cases the families Deiug 
served and the staff serving them come from the same cui-- 
tural/ethnic group, and the kind of activity emphasized in 
their center reflects their collective preferences. BlacK 
children are generally served by BlacK staff and tne activi-- 
ties which predominate in their experiences have to do witn 
academic/learning events. White children are generally 
served by White staff and the activity emphasis they receive 
tends to do with expressive/dramatic play. This implies a 
cultual based choice in favor of specific activity t.^mphases. 
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At the sa»e tiaer there is a regional basis to tne dis- 
tributioa of actiTities. Acadeaic activities prsdomnate an 
centers in the South where the largest aiajority of blacX 
children are in attendeuce and dramatic/expressive play pre- 
dominate in other regions where White children axe in atten- 
dence. This sho\ild be taJten as further evidence for a cul- 
turally based self selection of activities in centers. 

It is possible that factors outside the Head Start commu- 
nity contribute to decisions about the Kind of activities 
which are emphasized in the centers. For example. White 
centers tend to use university --based resources for training 
of their staff and it may be that these training programs 
direct the trainees toward .the dramatic/expressive activi- 
ties« It Xfy also possible that, for reasons as yet unXnowar 
White centers prefer to go to universities for their train- 
ing because they prefer the instruction offered by univer- 
sity personnel. It is not possible to resolve this point 
using the data at handr but it is clear that activities vary 
across centers because of the ethnic composition ol the 
local Head Start community. 

There is one important issue which the program planner 
should note. Centers which emphasize academic activities 
are associated with low rates of parent involvement and with 
parents who have quite negative judgments about school. It 
is reasonable^ based on this data base and related findings r 
to interpret this as a tendency of academically oriented 
Head Start teachers to inhibit parental contact with cen- 
ters. Such teachers oay tend to think of themselves as pro-- 
f essionalized ajid uay therefore^ tend to judge parent 
involvement as an unwanted intrusion into their domain. 
Parents May in turn sense this resistence for Head Start 
trainers to focus on this issue and consider means of 
instructing teachers to recognize the value of parent 
involvement regardless of the teacher^s preferred orienta- 
tion toward prescnool programming. 



It is Bost instructive to note that none o£ the actxvit; 
esphases are associated with any of the academic outcome 
■easures used in this study, although there is sose evidence 
that expressive/dram a txc play is associated vith one of the 
social/affective outco&es* In other analyses reported here, 
participation in preschool and, in soMe instances, partici- 
pation in Bead Start, are associated vith soae gaxns m 
achieveaent *and social/affective development, but the con- 
tent of the Head Start program appears not to be related to 
outcomes* This is counter intuitive and needs to be con- 
trasted vith findings from othei studxes vhich suggest that 
program content does influence child growth* It xs also 
counter intuitive vith theoretical expectations that program 
content should influence child growth. Findings such as 
these are in need of further exa£ination before they can oe 
included in the accumulating body of knowledge of Head Starr 
effects* Tpc'Bre is one technical issue which neeas to be 
kept in mind associated vith this point* 

Each center director was asked to rate a variety of 
activities in terms of ••importance in a preschool program", 
and the '^extent to which the accivity is emphasized in your 
center". Based on these data, scores vere developed which 
served to describe each center according to the kind ot 
activities which were emphasized and which vere considered 
important. These scores vere then attributed to each child 
vho attended that center. Each child vas then entered into 
the analyses of the effects of the center activities on kiii- 
dergarten performance. 

The problem vith this procedure, of course, is that it 
assumes that each child in the center received the same 
activity emphasis in the same way. If every child in the 
center participated in these analyses, then the overall cen- 
ter activity emphasip vould be a reasonable score tor the 
••average* child in the center, and it would be possinie to 
compare centers on the effectiveness of their activity 
emphases. Unfortunately, very ±ev children from each center 



participated in this study. In all Cases, the snallest nuc- 
ber to participate was five, but in uost cases the number of 
children included in the sasple was 6 to 8. Thus, it is not 
at all possible to assuie that the children in the sample 
all received the activities which the center director judged 
to be the aajor coaponent of their curriculua. Cbxldreu who 
were categorized in the present analyses as having received 
a certain curriculua may not have received enough of it zv 
satisfy reasonable criteria for inclusion. There is, iii 
other words, large error in the aeasureaent of the cumcu- 
luB when that neasureaent is applied to the child, even 
though the error aay '■ot be large when applied to the cen- 
ter. The analysis of effects of activities, when carried 
out at the child level is aost liJtely to have too aach of 
this )tind of error to allow for £ precise enough aeasure ot 
the effects of these activity emphases. When studying the 
effects of curriculua applied to the individual child, it is 
necessary that the actual curriculua applied to that child 
be aeasured and that was not possible in the present study. 
Thus it should not be expected that effects of activities at 
centers could be discerned in individual child test scores. 
The aeasureaent of activities could only be used in this 
study to describe centers, not to aeasure effects on chil- 
dren. 
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TABLE Ql.l 

PRINCIPAL COMPONENTS ANALYSIS RESULTS FOR 
HEAD START ACTIVITY EMPHASES 



Factor 

Factor I: Academic Knowledge and Skills 
Ma thematic Concepts 
Problem Solving Activities 
Science Experiences 
Large Muscle Development 



Loading 



.855 
.786 
.648 
.586 



Eiaen 
Value 

4.34 



Percent of 
Variance 

31 .0 



Factor II: Social Skills and Rule Knowledge 
Health Habits 
Food Habits 

Health and Safety Rules 
Child Social Knowledge 



.834 
.815 
.770 
.474 



1.74 



12.5 



Factor III: Dramatic/Expressive 
Dranatic Play 
Creative Experiences 



Play 



.815 
.804 



1.67 



11.9 



Factor IV: Muddled Factor 

Small Muscle Development 
Language Development 
Child Social Knowledge 



.863 
.731 
.469 



1.16 



8.3 



Factor V: Social Knowledge Skills 
Trips 

Adult Social Knowledge 



.820 
.728 



1.04 



7.4 



•eric 
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TABLE Q1.2 . 
Academic Knowledge and Skills by Region 

Academic Knowledge and Skill Activity Factor 
Quartile 1 Quarf ' le 2 Quartile 3 Quartile 4 Total 



Region 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


Of 

h 


N 


% 


N 


% 


Northeast 


10 


31.3 


9 


28.1 


9 


28.1 


4 


12.5 


32 


100.0 


Southeast 


2 


10.5 


5 


26.3 


6 


31.6 


6 


31.6 


19 


100.0 


Southwest 


2 


15.7 


0 


0.0 


2 


16.7 


8 


66.7 


12. 


100.0 


West 


8 


32.0 


7 


28.0 


8 


32.0 


2 


8.0 


25 


100.0 



TABLE Ql .3 
Social Knowledge and Skills by Region 

Social Knowledge and Skills by Region 
Quartile 1 Quartile 2 Quartile 3 " Quartile 4 Total 



Region 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


0/ 

to 




Northeast 


8 


25.0 


8 


25.0 


7 


21.9 


9 


28.1 


32 


100 


.0 


Southeast 


5 


26.3 


3 


15.8 


7 


36.8 


4 


21 .1 


19 


100 


.0 


Southwest 


4 


33.3 


2 


16.7 


5 


41.7 


1 


8.3 


"12 


100 


.0 


West 


6 


24.0 


9 


36.0 


3 


12.0 


7 


28.0 


25 


100 


.0 
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TABLE Ql. 4 
Dramatic/Expressive Play by Region 

Dramatic/Expressive Play Activity Factor 
# Quartile 1 Quarti'ie 2 Quartile 3 Quartile 4 Total 



Regi on 


N 


% 




N 


%. 




N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


Northeast 


5 


15. 


6 


9 


28. 


1 


8 


25.0 


10 


31 .3 


32 


100.0 


Southeast 


9 


47. 


4 


5 


26 


3 


3 


15.8 


2 


10.5 


19 


100.0 


Southwest 


2 


16. 


7 


5 


41 


.7 


4 


33,3 


1 


8.3 


12 


100.0 


West 


5 


20. 


0 


4 


16 


.0 


7 


28.0 


9 


36.0 


25 


100.0 



TABLE Q1.5 

Academic Knowledge and Skills by City 1\t^ 



Academic Knowledge and Skills Activity Factor 
Quartile 1 Quartile 2 Quartile 3 Quartile 4 Total 



City Size 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


Farm or Open Country 


9 


9 0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


1 


10.0 


10 


2,500 - 25,000 


7 


?.0.0 


10 


28.6 


7 


20.0 


11 


31.4 


35 


25,000 - 100,000 


4 


14.8 


6 


22.2 


12 


44.4 


5 


18.5 


27 


over 100,000 


1 


8.3 


3 


25.0 


6 


50.0 


2 


16.7 


12 
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TABLE Q1.6 
Social Knowledge and Skills by City Size 

Social Knowledge and Skill Activity Factor 



Quartile 1 Quartile 2 Quar-tile 3 Quart ile 4 



rotal 



City Size 


' N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 




Farm or Open Country 


6 


60.0 


1 


10.0 


1 


10.0 


2 


20.0 


10 


100 


.0 


2,500-25,000 


7 


20.0 


7 


20.0 


14 


40.0 


7 


20.0 


35 


100 


.0 


25,000-100,000 


5 


18.5 


12 




7 


25.9 


3 


11 .1 


27 


100 


.0 


Over 100,000 


3 


25.0 


2 


16.7 


0 


0.0 


7 


58.3 


12 


100 


.0 



City Size 



Farm or Open Country 
2,500-25,000 
25,000-100,000 
Over 100,000 



TABLE Q1.7 
Dramatic/Expressive Play by City Size 

pramatic/Expressive Play Activity Factor 

Quartile 2 Quartile 3 Quartile 4 
N % N % N % N 



Quartile 1 



2 20.0 

13 37.1 

2 7.4 

2 16.7 



1 
8 

10 
4 



10.0 
22.9 
37.0 
33.0 



1 
8 

10 
3 



10.0 
22.9 
37.0 
25.0 



Total 

% 



6 60.0 10 100.0 

6 17.1 35 100.0 

5 18.5 27 100.0 

3 2S.0 12 100.0 
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Center Ethnicity 



TABLE Q1.8 

Academic Knowledge and Skills by Center Ethnicity 

Academic Knowledge and Skills Activity Factor 
Quartile 1 Quartile 2 Quartile 3 Quartile 4 Total 
n % N « N % N % H %. 



Predominantly Black 3 12.5 

Predomimntly White. 10 37.0 

Predominantly Other 4 5 7.1 

No Major Race "3 20.0 



6 
7 
1 
3 



25.0 
25.9 
14.3 

2ao 



6 
8 
2 
6 



25.0 
29.6 
28.6 
40.0 



9 
2 
0 
3 



37.5 , 24 100.0 
7.4 27 100.0 
0.0 7 100.0 

20.0 15 100.0 



TABLE Ql. 9 " 
Social Knowledge and Skills by Center Ethnicity 

Sor.ial Knowledge and <;kin«; A rtivitv Factor 



Quartile 2 



Quartile 4 



Total 



• 


Center Ethnicity 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 




N 


■% 




• Predominantly Black 


4 


16.7 


5 


20.8 


7 


29.2 


8 


33.3 


24 


100.0 




Predominantly White 


5 


18.5 


7 


.25.9 


9 


33.3 


6 


22.2 


27 


100.0 


• 


Predominantly Other 


5 


71.4 


1 


14.3 


0 


O.O 


1 


14.3 


7 


100.0 




No Ma.) or Race 


2 


13.3 


6 


40.0 


2 


13.3 


5 


33.3 


15 


100.0 



TABLE QUO 
Dramatic/Eapressive Play by Center Ethnicity 

Dramatic/Expressive Play Activity Factor 
Quartile 1 Quariile 2 Quartile 3 Quartile 4 



Center Ethnicity 


N 


% 


Predominantly Black 


8 


33.3 


Predominantly White 


6 


22.2 


Predominantly Other 


3 


42.9 


No Major Rape 




6,7 



7 
7 
0 
5 



29.2 
25.9 
0.0 
33.3 



7 
6 
1 
4 



29.2 
22.2 
14.3 
26.7 



2 
8 
3 
5 



Total 



% 


N 


% 


8.3 


24 


100.0 


29.6 


27 


100.0 


42.9 


7 


100.0 


33.3 


15 


100.0 



staff Ethnicity 



TABLE Ql.ll 

Academic Knowledge ahd Skills By Staff Ethnicity 

Academic Knowledge and Skills Activity Factor 
Quartile 1 Quartile 2 Quartile 3 Quartile 4 
N % N % N % N % N_ 



Predominantly Black 1 4.2' 6 25.0 6 25.0 

Predominantly White 5 27.8 7 38.9 . 5 27.8 

No Major Ra-e 6 37.5 2 12.5 3 18.8 



11 
1 



45.8 
5.6 
27.8 



Total 

% 



24 100. G 
18 100.0 
16 100.0 



staff Ethnicity 
Predominantly Black 
Predominantly White 
No Major Race 



TABLE Q1.12 

Social Knowledge and Skills by Staff Ethnicity 

Social K nowledge and Skills Activity Factors 

• Quartile 1 Quartile 2 Qu artile 3 Quartlle 4 Total 

N % H % n % N % N ^ 

5 20.8 6 25.0 8 33.3 5 20.8 24 100.0 

4 5.6 7 38.9 7 33.9 3 16.7 18 100.0 

1 25.0 2 12.5 2 12.5 8 50.0 16 100.0 



Staff Ethnicity 



TABLE Q1.13 
Dramatic/Expressive Play by Staff Ethnicity 

Dramatic/Expressive Play Activity Factor 
Quartile 1 Quartile 2 Quartile 3 Quartile 4 Total 

H % H % N % N % N % 



Predominantly Black 
Predominantly White 
No Major Race 



6 25.0 7 29.2 7 29.2 4 16.7 24 100.0 
4 22.2 3 16.7 5 33.3 5 27.8 18 100.0 
3 18.8 4 25.0 5 31.3 4 25.0 16 100.0 
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Ethnic Match 



TABLE Q1.14 

Academic Knowledge and Skills by Ethnic Match of Children and Staff 

Academic Knowledge and Skills Activity Factor 
Quartile 1 Quartile 2 Quartile 3 Quartile 4 Total 

% N 



N 



N 



N 



Predominantly Black 1 5.9 4 23.5 4 

Predominantly White 4 33.3 4 33.3 3 

No Major Race 2 28.6 0 0.0 3 



% 

23.5 
25.0 
42.9 



_N 
8 
1 

2 



% 



47.1 17 100.0 
8.3 12 100.0 
28.6 7 100.0 



TABLE Q1.15 

Social Knowledge and Skills by Ethnic Match of Children and Staff 

Soci a1 Knowledge and Skills Activity Factor 
Quartile 1 Quartile 2 Quartile 3 Quartile 4 Total 
N % N % N % W % N 



Ethnic Match 

Predominantly Black 3 17.6 4 

Predominantly White 1 8.3 3 

No Major Race 1 14.3 1 



23. F 6 35.3 23.5 17 100.0 

25.0 6 50.0 2 16.7 12 100.0 
14.3 1 14.3 4 57.1 7 100.0 
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Ethnic Match 



TABLE Q1.16 

Dramatic/Expressive Play- by Ethnic Match of Children and Staff 

Dramatic/Express Plav Activity Factor 
Quartile 1 Quartile 2 Ouartile 3 Quartile 4 Total 

N % N % n % n % m % 



Predominantly Black 
^ Predominantly White 
No Major Race 



5 
3 
0 



29.4 



25.0 



0.0 



5 
2 
3 



29.4 



16.7 
42.9 



5 
5 
2 



29.4 
41.7 
28.6 



2 
2 
2 



11.8 
16.7 
28.6 



100.0 
100.0 
100.0 



TABLE Q1.17 
Academic Knowledge and Skills by Auspices 

Academic Knowledge and Skills Activity Factor 
Quartile 1 Q uartile 2 Quartile 3 Quartile 4 



Total 



Auspices 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


0/ 

to 


N 


% 


Public Schools 


0 


0.0 


2 


25.0 


4 


50.0 


2 


20.0 


8 


100.0 


College or Univ. 


0 


0.0 


4 


100.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


4 


100.0 


Religious Group 


0 


0.0 


1 


50.0 


1 


50.0 


0 


0.0 


2 


100.0 


Non-Prof it Group 


1 


11.1 


2 


22.2 


3 


33.3 


3 


33.3 


9 


100.0 


Local CAA 


21 


36.2 


11 


19.0 


15 


25.9 


11 


19.0 


58 


100.0 


Other 


0 


0.0 


1 


14.3 


2 


28.6 


4 


57.1 


7 


100.0 
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TABLE Q1.18 
Social Knowledge and Skills by Auspices 



Social Knowledge and Skills Activity Factor 



• 




Quartile 1 


Quartile 2 


Quartile 3 


Quartile 4 




Total 




Auspi ces 


N 


CI 
A3 


N 


% 


N 


/o 


N 


Of 

iO 


N 


Of 
iO 




Public Schools 


3 


37.5 


1 


12.5 


1 


12.5 


3 


37.5 


8 


100.0 




College or Univ. 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


4 


100.0 


0 


0.0 


4 


100.0 




Religious Group 


1 


-60.0 


1 


50.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


2 


100.0 




Non-Profit Group 


5 


55.6 


3 


33.3 


1 


11.1 


0 


0.0 


9 


100.0 




Local CAA 


12 


20.7 


15 


25.9 


14 


24.1 


17 


29.3 


58 


100.0 




Other 


2 


28.6 


2 


28.6 


2 


28.6 


1 


14.3 


7 


100.0 



TABLE Q1.19 
Dramatic/Expressive Play by Auspices 

Dramatic/Expressive Plav Activity Factor 
Quartile 1 Quartile 2 Quartile 3 Quartile 4 Total 



• 


Auspi ces 


N 


Of 

/o 


n 


V 

A> 


N 


0/ 
/O 


N 


<v 


N 


Of 

lO 




Public School 


1 


12.5 


2 


25.0 


4 


50.0 


1 


12.5 


8 


100.0 




Colle<,e or Univ. 


4 


100.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


4 


100.0 


• 


Religious Group 


0 


0.0 


1 


50.0 


0 


0.0 


1 


50.0 


2 


100.0 




Non-Prof it Group 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


6 


66.7 


3 


33.3 


9 


100.0 




Local CAA 


14 


24.1 


17 


2 9.3 


10 


17.2 


17 


29.3 


58 


100.0 




Other 


2 


28.6 


3 


42.9 


2 


28.6 


0 


0.0 


7 


100.0 
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TABLE Q1.20 

ACADEMIC KNOWLEDGE AND SKILLS BY TEACHER TRAINING 



Academic Knowledge and Skills Activity Factor 



Quartile 1 Quartile 2 Quartile 3 Quartile 4 Total 





Teacher Training 


N 


0/ 

io 




N 


% 


N 


% 




N 






N 




• 


Inservice by Supervisors 


22 


25 


3 


21 


24.1 


24 


27. 


6 


20 


32. 


0 


87 


100.0 




Inservice by Consultants 


22 


25 


6 


20 


23.3 


25 


29. 


1 


19 


22. 


1 


86 


100.0 




University Training 8-Weeks 


2 


18 


2 


3 


27.3 


5 


45 


5 


1 


9. 


1 


11 


100.0 




University Training 1-Week 


9 


40 


9 


5 


22.7 


4 


18. 


2 


4 


18. 


2 


22 


100.0 


• 


Lectures by Specialists 


17 


23 


.0 


20 


27.0 


23 


31 


1 


14 


18 


9 




100.0 




After Hour Classes at School 


16 


2: 


.9 


16 


22.9 


21 


30 


.0 


17 


24 


.3 


70 


100.0 




TABLE Q1.21 

SOCIAL KNOWLEDGE AND SKILLS J TEACHER TRAINING 

Social Knowledge and Skills Activity Factor 



Teacher Training 


N 






N 


% 


N 


% 


N 




r 
) 


N 


% 


Inservice by Supervisor 


23 


26. 


4 


22 


25.3 


22 


25.3 


20 


23 


0 


87 


100.0 


Inservice by Consultants 


22 


25 


6 


22 


25.6 


21 


24.4 


21 


24 


4 


86 


100. c 


University Training 8-Weeks 


2 


18 


2 


3 


27.3 


1 


9.1 


5 


45 


.5 


11 


100.0 


University Training 1-Week 


9 


40 


9 


6 


27.3 


3 


13.6 


4 


18 


,2 


22 


100.0 


Lectures by Specialists 


16 


21 


.6 


20 


27.0 


20 


27.0 


18 


24 


.3 


74 


100.0 


After Hour Classes at School 


17 


24 


.3 


18 


25.7 


17 


2a. 3 


18 


25 


.7 


70 
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TABLE Q1.22 

DRAMATIC/EXPRESSIVE PLAY BY TEACHER TRAINING 

Dramatic/Expressive Play Activity Factor 



Quartile 1 Quartile 2 Quartile 3 Quartile 4 Total 



Teacher Training 


N 


% 




N 


% 




N 


% 




N 


% 




N 


% 


Inservice by Supervisors 


20 


23 


0 


23 


26. 


\ 


22 


25. 


3 


22 


25. 


3 


87 


100.0 


Inservice by Consultants 


21 


24 


4 


22 


25 


6 


22 


25. 


6 


21 


24. 


4 


86 


100.0 


University Training 8-Weeks 


2 


18 


.2 


4 


36 


4 


1 


9 


1 


4 


36 


4 


11 


100.0 


University Training 1-Week 


5 


22 


.7 


2 


9 


.1 


3 


13 


6 


12 


54 


.5 


22 


100.0 


Lectures by Specialists 


18 


24 


.3 


21 


28 


.4 


18 


24 


.3 


17 


23 


.0 


74 


100.0 


After Hour Classes at School 


16 


22 


.9 


19 


27 


.1 


17 


24 


.3 


18 


25 


.7 


70 


100.0 
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TABLE Ql .23 

CORRELATIONS OF ACTIVITY FACTORS WITH MEAN PARENT INVOLVEMENT INDICES 



^ Academic Knowledge Social Knowledge Dramatic/Expressive 
— & SKills Activity & Skills Activity Play Activities 



Parent meet with 
other parents 

Parents help at 
Head Start Center 



34 
35 



-0.1190 
-0.3309^ 



0.1399 

0.0299 



-0.1344 
0.0317 



Number of home 
visits by center rep. 

Number of times 
talk with teacher 



35 



44 



0.2033 



-0.0854 



0.2193 



-0.1413 



0.1415 



-0.0884 



** p<.01 



TABLE Ql .24 

CORRELATIONS OF ACTIVITY FACTORS WITH MEAN SES INDICES 



N 

Mother's Education 36 
Per Capita Income 28 



Academic Knowledge 
&_SkilU Act2vUy 

-0.0917 
-0.0073 



Social Knowledge 
& Skills Activity 

0.0128 
-0.0175 



Dramatic/Expressive 
Play Activities 

0.0594 
0.1594 
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TABLE Ql .25 

CORRELATIONS OF ACTIVITY FACTORS WITH PARENT EXPECTATIONS 



Parent Expectations 

How far in school will 
your chi Id go? 

How well will your child 
do in school? 

How do you compare your 
child's school ability 
to other children? 



Activity Factors 

Academic iKnowledge Social Knowledge 
N & Skills Activity & Skills Activity 



33 



35 



34 



-0.1548 



0.0166 



-0.0572 



0.0798 



-0.1501 



0.0500 



Dramati c/Expres si ve 
Play Activity 



-0.1241 



0.0351 



-0.1148 



TABLE Q1.26 

CORRELATIONS OF ACTIVITY FACTORS WITH MEAN PARENTAL ATTITUDES (N=15) 



Academic Knowledge 
& Skills Activity 



Social Knowledge Dramatic/Expressive 
& Skills Activi ty Play Activity 



School Negativism 

Value of Education 

Education as Upward 
Mobility 

Social Traditionalism 

Positive Perception 
of Teachers 



0.5056* 
•0.0238 

0.1725 

-0.2513 

0.1994 



-0.0824 
-0.0436 

-0.0148 

0.1648 

-0.29/'9 



-0.2113 
0.1707 

-0.4817* 

0.3808 

0.5317* 



* p<.05 



Question 2: pt|in; ic Cpaposition of Fanilxes Served by Read 
Start ^ 

The original analyses indicated that Head Start centers 
▼aried vith regard ^o the ethnic six of the tualxes 
enrolled. A number of important issues about the sources ot 
such variation, the continuity (or discontinuity) ot etn ic 
BIX across Head start and the public schools in which the 
Head Start children enrolled, and the consequences of these 
various Jcinds of ethnic experiences were not considered in 
the original analyses. The purpose of the present analyses 
is to provide a sore detailed exanination of the character^ 
istics of centers with different ethnic mixes and the real- 
tionship between center ethnic mix and the public school 
classroom mix. In^ addition, the present analyses consider 
the effects of ethnic mix on child academic and social 
development, peer adjustment, and parental attitudes toward 
the public schools. 

In order to consider these issues, the ethnic mix of both 
centers and the public school classrooms were describee in 
terms of percent of various ethnic groups. The following 
descriptors were used (Note, these descriptors are in some 
cases aggregations of the raw data categories describea in 
Chapter 3 and on page^ 64 of this chapter.): 

1. 90% or more of one ethnic group- homo7^neous 
group, referred to as a BlacK center jpr d White 
classroom, as the case ma^* be. 

2. 70-100% of one ethnic groups predominantly one 
ethnic group, referred to as predominantly Elac*:, 
or ^predominantly White as the case may be. 

3. At least 50% of one ethnic groups majority of one 
ethnic group. 

U. No predominant groups group in which no ethnicity 
achieves more thsoi ^0% enrollment. This occurs 
when two ethnic groups are equally represented, or 



when there are three ethnicities represented in 
the gro«ps» none of which achieves 50% of the 
total. 

The ethnic groups reported here are Blacks, Whites, ana 
Other. This latter category is alaost exclusively Hispan- 
ics. Although the Hispanic children are reported in the 
suBiari tables according to their country of origin (Puerto 
Rico, Cuba, or Hexico) , for analytic purposes they have been 
coBbined into one group. Since the analyses vere separately 
perfo.v»ed withiu the several geographic regions of the coun- 
try, there is very little overlap between Puerto Rican, 
Cuban or Kexican-American children in the analyses » 



What are the racial/ethnic mxes of the public school 

classes into which the Head Start children enter? 

I 

k_ — - — — 



ipproxiaately two-thirds of both Black and Wnite children 
attend a public school class with a predominance (at least 
70%) of children of their own ethnic background (Table 
Q2.1) . That is, 56. U% of all Black Head Start children 
attended kindergarten, classes with 50X or more Black chil- 
dren in them, and 11.7% of all Black children attended Kin- 
dergarten classes with 70% or aore Black children. Simi- 
larly, 54. U% of all White Head Start children atteiiuea 
kindergarten classes with 90% or more White children in 
then, and 13.5% of all White children attended kindergarten 
classes with 70% or more White children. In addition, 63.7% 
of the Black Head Start children attended centers wixn 90% 
or Bore Black children in them. Of these children, 51.1* 
attended kindergarten classes with 90% or more Black enroll- 
ment. AS in the case of the Black children, a majority 
(53.1%) of the White children attended centers with at ieast^' 
90% White children. Of these children 60.0% attended Kin- 



dergarten classes vith 90% or sore white children* 



Are there systematic differences in child outcome mea- 
sures between the children from centers vith ditfereut 
racial/ethnic mixes? 



There are no systematic differences in child outcoiaes, 
vith respect to reading, math or social measures vhxc:i can 
be attributed to differences in the ethnic composition of 
centers* 



When Head Start children enter elementary school 
classes vith racial/ethnic composition different from 
the Head Start center do they experience any proDleas 
of peer adjustment as measured by the Schaefer Hostil- 
ity/Tolerance and the Bellar Aggression rating scales? 



When comparing children who encounter continuity in eth- 
nic composition of Head Start Center and elementary school 
class with children vho attended an elementary class with a 
different etnnic composition then their Head Start Center, 
there are no apparent differences on either of the peer 
adjustment measures* It should be noted that 79% of the 
children maintained continuity of ethnic composition from 
their preschool situation to their elementary school class* 



ters? 



f 



Are there differences in parental attitudes toward 
school, or educationetl aspirations or expectations, i 
vhich are associated with ethnic composition of cen- | 
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In general, parents with children in 90X or aore Blac)t or 
90X or aore White centers expect that their children will 
acquire Bore education than other parents. Parents of chil- 
dren who attended 90% or »ore BlacJc centers tend to show 
Bore external locus of control than do other parents and to 
have lore negative attitudes toward public schools. Parents 
of children who attend Shite centers have positive attitudes 
toward school, but do not view education as a aeans lor 
upward BObility or as a method to perpetuate social tradi- 
tionalisB. 

\ 

T^hnical Discussion 

Coiparisons of ethnic co»positi(in of preschool and scaooi 
indicate consistency during this transition period. Of 
interest are coaparisons of child ethnicity and ethnic com- 

'^^position of center, as well as comparisons of child ethnic- 
ity and ethnic composition ot the child's class. With res- 
pect to Head Start children it is desirable to know if there 
are systeaatic differences in parental attitudes aud expec- 
tations which can be associated with the ethnic coapositiou 
of the child's Head Start Center. Center ethnic composition 
is defined in teras of the following ten categories: (1) 
90% and up Black, (2) 90% and up White, (3) 9U% and up 
other, (4) 70-89% Black, (5) 70-89% White, (6) 70-b9% other, 
(7) less than 70% Black, (8) less than 70% White, (9) less 

^than 70% other, (10) no Predominte race. 

Of the 835 childrenv^or whoa a kindergarten teacher 
reported the ethnicity of c^ass, 392 are Black and UU3 arc 
White. For this saaple, approxioately two thirds of botn 
Black and White students attended a class with a predomi- 
nance"' (at 2 east 70%) of children of their own ethnicity 
(Tables Q2.1 and Q2.2.) . Of the 441 children for wnom a 
center director reported the ethnicity of the Head Start 
center, 81.4% of the Black students and 69.5 of the Whit*-- 
students attended centers with at least 70% of the saoe etn- 
nicity (Table ^2.3.) - The trend toward greater hooogene-ity 



of ethnic coaposition in center ^ tlian in public school 
classes is consistent throughout the sanple. 

Generally, for those children who were iacluded in tnis 
portion ot the analysis, ethnicity of the chxld matched the 
ethnicity of the center (not the individual Head Start 
classroom ) • There vas a great deeil of aissing data* In 
addition, there are no data on the ethnic composition oi th^ 
inditidual Head Start classrooits. Center directors wer^ 
asked to report only the composition of the whole center 
One must etssume that center ethnic composition is represen- 
tative of the individual classes m that Head Start Center. 
Approximately half (46. 7X) of the 150 BlacK students tor 
whom center and Kindergarten ethLicity data were available 
attended centers and kindergartens with Black enrollments. 
Seventy percent of the Black students, who attended Head 
Start Certers with at least 90% Black ou'.ollment, attended 
classes with at least 90* Black students. Approximately 
half (51.6%) of the stur'^ntSi, who attended centers with an 
ethnic composition containing 70* to 8 9* blacXs attended 
classes with at least 70* Black enrollment. Similarily lor 
Bhite students who had attended predominately White Head 
Start centers, 85*7* of those with experience m centers 
with at least 90* Hhite students went oh to a public school 
class containing at least 90* White students. Most (83. 3:;^) 
of the 30 students from centers with at least 70* Waite eth- 
nic composition attended classes having at least 90* White 
students. 

There are proportionally more Black students in the 
Southeast than in the other regions. In the Southeast, 
Blacks generally attend predominately Black centers; coase- 
quently, the Southeast has proportionally more students in 
each preschool experience category attending classes with at 
least 70* Black enrollment. Regional comparisons between 
center and class ethnicity tor Black students are consistent 
with across-^regional findings. That is, most Blacxs attena 
predominately Black centers (at least 90* BlacK enrollment) . 



This accounts for 56.0% of the Black students in the South- 
east and 32.2% of the Black students in the other tnree 
regions. Regarding the White students, 41.7% in the Soutn- 
east and 45.9% in the other regions attended both centers 
and classes with at least a 9 0% White enrollaent. 

The unadjusted relationships between three sets of child 
outcones (reading, aath, and social measures) and center 
ethnicity were cxaained (Table Q2.4). Within and aisoog tne 
three types of child outcomes there are no systeaatic ait- 
ferences associated with center ethnicity. There are a few 
saall and tentative trends with respect to individual out- 
coaes. Children from a aajority Other (Hispanic and Native 
Aaerican) centers f=.core highest (unadjusted) on "£xpressivti 
Language.- These children also have the higbect scores on 
"copying synbols" whereas the majority B3ac)t centers have 
the lowest scores on this aeasure. 

All aath measures, except -idorti'=ying simple numbers", 
vary with respect to center ethnicity. On sample computa- 
tion, predominately Other centers (centers having at least 
70% Other ethnic coopositiou) have the lowest mean score;S. 
However, on ••verbal pi .blem solving those same predomi- 
nately Other centers have the highest scores. On -counting" 
(i.e., counting objects) centers with less than 70% any race 
but with a majority of Blacks or Others, represent the low- 
est scores whereas the centers with less than 70% any race 
and with a White majority .have the highest mean mean scores 
on this measure. 

Children from centers having 70-89% Other children score 
higher on •'Ail American •• than other children, and children 
f roB centers having less than 70% of any race but with a 
majority of others tend to score the lowest on -Assesxxve- 
nesS'," 

For this portion of the study, two measures of peer 
adjustment are utilized, the Schaefer Hostility/Tolerance 
and the Bellar Aggression rating scales. Low scores on ooth 
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Measures indicate positive peer ad justaent^ Both BiacJc and 
White children were categorized with respect to the ethnic 
coa position of their Head start center and of their class. 
Seven categories were identified: (1) Black child who went 
froB a 90% or nore BlacJc center to an elementary class with 
less than 70* Black enrollaentr (2) Black child who went 
from a center with 50-7051 Black to a class with less than 
50* Black enrollaentr (3) White child who went fron a White 
center to an eleaentary class with less than 70% White 
enrollment, (4) Wnite child who went from a bO-70% White 
center to a class with less than 50% White enrollment:, (5} 
any child who changed to a group with no ethnic predoaxnance 
(6) Black child whose preschool and eleuentary ethnic coapo- 
sitions aatchedr and (7) White child whose school experi- 
ences were of matching ethnic composition • 

Over threerf ourths (79%) of the Black and White Head 
Start children included m this portion of the study had 
latching ethnic environaents with respect to preschool and 
eleaentary school class ethnicity* When coaparing matched 
versus nonaatched children, there are no overt differences 
among levels of matching and nonaatching on either the Hos- 
tility/Tolerance or Aggression scales (Table Q2»5) . Con-- 
tinuity, or lack thereof, of the ethnic composition related 
to Head Start Center and elementary school class is not 
related to peer adjustment as judged by public school teach- 
ers. 

There are thirteen aeasures of parental attitudes and 
expectations with respect to their child's academic ability 
and achieveaent. Single questions from the parent inventory 
which exaaine the paxent*s perceptions of their child's aca-- 
deaic ability and reflects the parent's expectations tor 
their child's achievement are (1) ••How well do you thmK 
your child will do in school?", (2) "How far do you think 
your child will get m school ?••, and {3) "Compared to other 
children, r^ite your child's general ability-." The reaaining 
eight variables of parental attitude and/or expectations are 



coBposites of variables which were created by either summa- 
tion of two or no;.e variables, or factor analysis. Susiaa- 
tive creations were: (1) Parental Expectation I, which is a 
coaposite of "how well" and "how far" their child will do in 
school, (2) Parental Expectation II, which is Parental 
Expectation I combined with the parent's ratings of his 
child's acadeaic ability, (3) General Locus o± Control 
Scale, (4) School Locus of Control, which is a suumation of 
the following items: (a) "If I disagree with the principal, 
there is nothing or very little I can do," (b) "Most teach- 
ers do not want to be bothered by parents coning to see 
thea" and (c) "Parents can do very little to iaprove the 
schools", and (5) total locus of control (LOCUSTOT) which is 
a coaposite of general and specific (school) locus of con- 
trol. Five components resulted from a principal components 
analysis of the Bess iteas. These five coaponeuts, (1) 
School negativism; (2) Value of education; (3) Education 
as upward mobility; (4) Social traditionalism for children; 
and (5) Positi7e Perceptions of teachers, were also includea 
in the comparisons of parental attitudes of expectation over 
categories of center ethnicity.. 

Of the single questions, for two of the three there is no 
apparent difference in the iTatings with respect to the stu- 
dent ethnic composition of the Head Start Center. Parents 
with children in centers with at least 9 0% of any race, or 
ranging from 70-89% of an etiinic coaposition other tnan 
White or Black, on the average expect their children to 
obtaiu more ed ^tion than pare}its from other types of cen- 
ters (Table Q2.6) . There are no differences attributed to 
center ethnicity on the variab.ies. Parental Expectations I 
or II. However, Parents with caildren who attended centers 
with at least a 90% majority o-:her than White or blacX per- 
ceive their locus of control as being more external, <• id 
those parents with children from centers with 70-89% White 
enrollment perceive their loa.->s of control as being more 
internal than do parents with children who after-aed otner 
types of Head Start Centers (Tacle Q2.7) . 
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A higher proportion of parents representing proaominately 
{70%-90%) Black and and other Head Start Centers describe 
themselves as being external coapared to parents associated 
with predoninately (at least 70%) white centers. However 
only 11.6% of all parents describe theaselves as "external** 
so these findings cannot be considered stable. 

Kith respect to the Bess principal coaponents factor 
scores, all scores except ••Positive perceptions of te<ich- 
ers*^ indicated differences associated with the ethnic type 
of Head Start Center. Peurents from predominately White cen- 
ters (at least 70% .iiite) had aore positive attitude toward 
school, and place a lesser value upon education, than do 
parents from other Xinds of centers (Table Q2.8). Finally, 
peurents associated with predoainately yhite centers do not 
v^ew education as a means for upward mobility or as a method 
to perpetuate social traditionalism to the extent that par-- 
ents from other centers do. 

Concj.usions 

The intent of this question is to determine the effects 
of the ethnic composition which cliildren experience in Beau 
Start on their adjustaenc and performance m Kinaergaxten . 
The ethnic composition of the Kindergarten into yhich they 
enroll is a critical factor in examining this adjustment 
process, so it is important to consider the match Ditweeu 
the preschool and kindergarten ethnicity. Untortundtely , 
there was a great deal of missing data here so that the num- 
ber of children for whom this aatcn could be calculated xs 
quite low. Although there is no clear evidence for a Dias 
in the loss of data, it is clear tb::t tht real problem xs 
that there is such a small absolute number of children from 
whom a shift in the ethnic composition ocurred in the tran- 
sition from Head Start to Kindergarten. Host of the cnxi- 
dren in this sample went to a Head Start that had a preaomi- 
nant enrollment of children of the same ethnic Dackground, 
and they went to a <indergarten that was very similar in 
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coapositioa to the Head Start they attended. head St^irt 
appears, in this sample, to reflect the ethnic composxtion 
of the neighborhoods they serve as much as the puDJLic 
schools. The finding that there were no discerniJt)le ditfer- 
ences between children who attended one Jcind of ethnically 
ftixed centej? and another kind of kindergarten^ on any of the 
outcoue aeasures compared to children who had other kiiids of 
transitional experiences, is strongly influenced Dy tnis 
unbalanced sample* 

The process by which ethnic aix in an educational envi- 
ronwent has an iapact on the developaent of children xs not 
limited to the direct experiences of the children in the 
classroom. It is also possible that parents ©ay be influ- 
enced by, or aay self select classrooms and Head Starts of 
various ethnic coepositions. Once they are influenced, the 
iapact on the children aay occur i.y way of the hoae rather 
than by way of the classrooa. Thus it is iaportant that the 
attitudinal properties of the parents associated with ethnic 
coaposition be explored. In this sample, there were no ais- 
cern.lble differences among parents which could not more 
appropriately be attributed to ethnic bacXgroin-d of the 
faaily rather than ethnic coaposition of the educational 
setting . 

Once again, it is very important to heed the warning that 
the very unbalanced saaple precludes the possibility of dis- 
covering anything but the aost obvious effects. It xs ciosr 
Important to avoid drawing policy implications from these 
findings. The present data base siaply does not support any 
conclusion on the relative worth of any particular ethnic 
mix for preschool children. 
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TABLE Q2.1 

Class Ethnic Composition by Child's Ethmc Background (Count (%)) 



Child's 


Class Ethnicity 


Ethnicity 


70% Up 


70% Up 


70% Up 


70% 


70% 


70% 


No Pre- 




Black 


Whita 


Other 


Black 


White 


Other 


dominately Race 


Black 


267 


33 


0 


29 


33 


3 


' 27 


(68.1) 


(8.^) 


(0.0) 


(7.4) 


(8.4) 


(0.8) 


(6.9) 


Whi te 


6 


301 


18 


9 


53 


0 


56 


(1.4) 


(67.9) 


(4.1) 


(2.0) 


(12. C) 


(0.0) 


(12.6) 
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lABLE Q2.2. Class Ethnic Composition by Child's Ethnic Bdckground (Count and (Percent)) 

Class Ethnicity 



All 

Regions 



•Northeast, 

Soulhwc<;t . 
t 

West 



Southeast 



Child's 
tthnicjjy 

Bldck 



Uhite 

Black 
Uhite 
Black 

White 



m Up 

/ Black 



m Up 

White 



221 
(56.4) 

2 

(5) 

61 
(^V2) 

2 

(.5| 

160 
(65.6) 

0 

(0) 



9 

(2.3) 
241 

(54.4) 
7 

(1-7) 

228 
(58.6) 

2 

( 0) 

13 
(24.1) 



90X Up 


70-89% 


70-89X 


70-89% 


Other 


Black 


White 


Other 


0 


46 


24 


0 


(0) 


(11.7) 


(6.1) 


(0) 


14 


4 


60 


4 


(3.2) 


(.'I) 


(13.5) 


(.9) 










0 


17 


19 


0 


vO.) 


(11.5) 


(12.8) 


(0) 


14 


0 


58 


4 


(3.6) 


(0) 


(14.9) 


(1.0) 










0 


29 


5 


0 


(0) 


(11.9) 


'(2.0) 


(0) 










0 


2 


2 


0 


(o; 


(7.4) 


(3.7) 


(0) • 



70% 
Jlac_k 

29 

(7.4) 



70% 
W}iite_ 

33 
'(8.4) 



\b 17 
(10.1) (11.5) 



14 

(5.7) 



70% Mo Predomi 
51!}6J1 -i^i-f Bi£l_ 

3^ 27 
(.8% (6.9) 



0 

(0) 



56 
(12.6) 



443 

(53.1) 



34 

(ft. 7) 
16 

(6.6) 

4 19 
(7.4) (35.2) 



3 

(2.0) 
0 

(0) 
0 

(0)^ 
0 

(0). 



9 

(6.1) 

44 
(11.3) 

IB 
(7.4) 

1? 
(22.2) 



TOTAL 

392 
46.9) 



148 
(27.6) 



389 
(72.4) 

244 
(01.9) 

54 
(18.1) 
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TABLt <)?.3. Mead Start Center Ethnic Compos It ton hy Child's Filmic Background (Count and (Percent)) 















Center Ethnicity 










Region 


Child's 
C thai city 


90X Up 
Black 


9Qt Up 
"'hite 


90% Up 
Other 


70-092 
Black 


70-892 
While 


70-892 
Other 


70X 
Black 


702 
White 


702 
Other 


Mo PredomI - 
nale Race 


TOTAL 


All 

Regions 


Black 
l.'hite 


137 
(6:. 7) 

1 

( 4) 


0 

(0) 

(53.1) 


0 

(0) 
4 

(1.0) 


3B 
(17-7) 

16 
(7.1) 


2 

(19) 

37 ' 
(16.4) 


0 

(0) 

2 

(.9) 


11 

(5.1) 

3 

(3.5) 


12 
(5.6) 

27 
(11.9) 


2 

(-9) 
1 

(-4) 


13 
(6.0) 

10 
'4.4) 


215 
(40.8) 

226 
(51.2) 


Northeast 

Southwcbt, 
& 

West 


Black 


44 

(44.4) 


0 

(0) 


0 

(0) 


24 
(24,2) 


2 

(2.0) 


0 

(0) 


11 
(11.1) 


3 

(3.0) 


2 

(2.0 


13 
(13-1) 


99 
(33.1) 


While 


0 

(0) 


lie 

(55.0) 


4 

(2.0) 


10 
(5.0) 


37 

(IB. 5) 


2 

0.0) 


8 

(4.0) 


^0 

(9.0) 


1 

(.5) 


10 


200 
(66.9) 


Southwest 


Black 


' 93 
(m).2) 


0 

(0) 


0 

(0) 


14 
(12.1) 


0 

(0) 


0 

(0) 


0 

(0) 


9 

(7.8) 


0 

(0) 


0 

(0) 


116 
(81.7) 


White 


(3^0) 


10 
(38.5) 


0 

(0) 


6 

(?3.1) 


0 

(0) 


0 

(0) 


0 

(0) 


9 

(34. C) 


0 

(0) 


0 

(0) 


26 
(18.3) 
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T/3LE Q2.4'. Breakdowns of Child Outcomes (Means and Standard Deviations) 

by lledd Start Center Composition 

CENTER ETHNICHY 

ony iin QfK iin oni Uo 70-89% 70-89X 70-89% Less than Less than Less than No Major 

n?^^^ llnJ oSer Black White Other 70X Black 70% White 70% Other Race 

CHILD OUTCOMES x s x s I s x s I s x s x s x s x s x s 

Spell and' Read -0.04 0.^8 -0.18 0.67 - 0.16 0.84 -0.09 0.49 - 0.08 0.65 - 0^17 0.60 - 0.20 0.26 -0.04 0.57 -0.27 0.17 -0.23 0.30 

0.06 0.98 -0.07 1.01 0.09 1.10 -0.29 1.05 -0.08 1.05 0.19 0.98 -0.14 1.07 -0.01 1.06 -0.92 0.84 -0.53 0.98 
-0.20 1.09 -0.08 0.99 0.15 0.71 -0.05 1 .10 -0. 1 3 1 . 16 -0. 1 7 0.86 -0.55 1 .25 0.19 0.88 0.34 0.89 0.14 0.96 



Words 
Ndiiie Letters 



UtL^l^^^^ 0.06 0.86 -0.08 1.68 -0.08 1.19 -O.H 1.17-0.19 1.15-0.30 1.3? 0.07 0.66 0.20 0.57 -0.09 0.71 

0 10 0.98 -0.21 0.70 -0.570.38 -0.1 1 0.84 -0.08 0.91 -0.59 0.25 -0.25 0.38 U.15 1.14 -0.26 0.35 -0.37 0.42 

-0.05 1.06 -0.04 1.07 0.31 0.65 -0.12 1.1 1 -0.01 1.12 0.23 0.66 -0.30 1.22 0.04 1 .04 -0.76 1.41 -0.36 1.31 

-0.18 0.90 0.09 1.07 0.34 0.99 -0.18 1.01 -0.04 1.04 0.34 0.96 -0.40 1.00 -0.32 0.91 -0.66 0.84 0.010.94 

0 18 0 93 -0 21 1 09 0.03 0.76 -0.16 1.05 -0.01 0.90 -0.08 0.79 -0.37 1.30 0.23 0.64 -0.31 2.09 0.11 MO 

-0 07 0 94 -0.18 1.03 -0.10 1.05 -O.OO 1.05 -0.19 0.88 1.15 0.41 0.01 0.82 -0.58 0.96 0.06 0.88 0.00 1.12 

0 01 0 99 0.15 0.94 -0.09 0.89 -0.12 0.95 0.69 1.02 -0.13 0.34 0.34 0.82 0.14 1.29 -0.34 0.91 0.14 1 .06 



tion 
Written Path 



Oral Math 1 
(Ed;>y) 

Ora] l^.dth il 
(Difficult) 

Counting 

All wiwrlcan 

Assertive 
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TABLE Q2.5. Breakdowns of Schaefer Hostility/Tolerance and Bellar 
Aggression Rating Scales by Type of Match of Preschool 
Elementary School Ethnicity 



TYPE OF MATCH 



Black Child 
Segregated to less than Segregated 
or Minority Status 

Black Child 

Integrated to Minority Status 

White Child 

Minority to Majority Status 

White Child 

Majority to Minority Status 

Black or White Child 

Changed to an Integrated Setting 

Black Child 
Matched Environment 

White Child 

Matched Environment 



Hostil ity/Tolerance 

n X s 

27 9.26 4.36 

4 9.50 3.42 

7 9.14 2.73 

3 ;0.67 2.08 

17 8.53 3.16 

100 8.69 ^.97 

118 9.52 4.57 



Aggression 

n X s 

30 10.27 6.45 

4 7.75 4.79 

8 9.12 5.89 

4 6.00 1.63 

16 6.94 3.42 

99 8.05 6.00 

118 9.20 6.16 
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TAB'E Q2.6. 3reakdov^ns of Measures of Parental Expectations for their Childien 

by Head Start Center Ethnic Conjposi tion 

CtNTF« FTKMICIIY 

90t Ud 90X Up 90r Up 70-89!S 70-89% 70-09% Less than Less than Less than No Major 
Buck jhUe OtL: JUick. White Otheji. 70^6 Wk 70% WhUe ^ 

x s X s ? s 7 s l s i s X s i s i s X s 

f^ilii^L j.^l^f^ ta t ions 

How wen win kid do ^.97 0.72 2.73 0./6 3.00 0.59 2.79 0.78 2.84 0.75 3.00 O.m 2.91 0.97 2.73 0.69 2.70 QAQ 3.15 0.83 
in sctiool? 

How far wtll kid do 2.87 0.98 2.70 0.82 2.89 0.90 2.57 0.84 2.67 0.82 2.88 0.93 2.55 0.89 2. 01 0.86 2.00 0.00 2.79 0.82 
in school ? 

Kid's ability com- 2.21 0.43 2.21 0.56 ^ .7.2 0.43 2.24 0.57 2.36 0.49 2.50 0.51 2.23 0.61 2.16 0.53 ^-10 0.32 2.44 0.56 
pared to others? 
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^ARIF 02 7 frequencies of locus of Control as Perceived by Parents of Head Start Children 

• niustated by Center Ethnic Con,|>osUion 



Locus of Control 



901 Up 
Blaclc 



90% Up 
Uhlte 



90% Up 70-89% 
Other Black 



CENIfR nilNICITY 

70-09% 70-89% Less than Less than Less than No Major 
White Other 70% Black 70% White 70% Other _Race_ 



fOTAL 



Related to Life in 
General 

Intei-nal 71 93 

External 45 21 



37 
20 



30 
4 



11 

6 



13 
7 



34 
9 



23 
5 



339 



Related tu School 

!„len.a1 92 106 14 48 37 17 17 37 

Extenial 28 2 3 6 3 1 4 I 



23 
1 



396 
52 
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TABLt 02. 8 Breakdowns of Measures of Parental Altitudes Toward School 

(Means and Standard Deviations) by Head Start Center Composition 



CENTER ETHNICITY 



90% Up 
Bidck 
Jn=88) 



90X Up 90% Up 70-89X 
White Other Black 
(n=69) (n^l3) (nMl) 



70-89% 70-89% 
White Other 
(n=^22) _(n=14j 



Less than Less than 
701^ niack 70% White 
(n=17) (n=34) 



Less than No Major 
70X Other Race 



Farental - - ~rTcy<;jt s 

Attitudes X s X s X s X s X s X s X s X s 

School Negativism 0.58 1.29 -0.39 0.50 0.34 1.46 0.14 1.02 -0.30 1.05 -0.10 O.CO -0.05 0.80 -0.27 0.69 0.56 0.70 0.11 1.27 

Value of Education 0.30 0.92 -0.31 1.03 -0.21 0.58 0.40 0.81 -0.16 1.14 - 0.30 0.70 0.11 0.81 -0.20 0.95 0.12 0.73 -0.24 0.89 

Educnion as U^ard 0.22 0.82 -0.11 1.05 0.37 0.79 0.51 0.78 -0.43 0.91 -0.05 1.14 0.33 0.97 0.33 0.85 0.68 0.58 0.12 1.19 

SociilVaditlonalisu. 0.22 1.06 -0.10 0.96 -0.00 0.97 -0.07 1.04 -0.24 0.81 -0.31 1.03 -0.32 1.28 0.08 0.99 -1.42 0.38 -0.01 0.06 
for Children 

Positive Perception -0.08 1.12 0.22 0.70 O.M 1 . 13 -0. 18 1 . 15 0. 26 0. 73 -0. 19 0 .97 -0.00 1 .22 0.20 0.76 0.56 0.16 -0.07 091 
of Teachers 
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Ethnic Coaposition ot 51 af^ Particxpaling in 



The original analysis the distribution of staff eth- 
nicity within staff positions indicated an al&ost equal 
representation of Black and whxte staff (a7.3% and ua.U* 
respectively) , ana the ethnic compositions were generally 
equal at all staff levels* However, tne degree to wnxch 
there is ethnic representativeness across staff levels 
within centers was not addressed. It is therefore the tasK 
of this secondary evaluation to exaaiae the data relevant to 
th^^ issue of ethnic representation within centers at all 
leVelis of staffing. 



To what extent are staff wir.h different ethnic bacX- 
grounds represented at the staff level within indivi- 
dual centers? 



Although there are relatively equal percentages of BiacAs 

and Whites found at all levels of center stafiing in rhe 

total group of centers, whon staff ethnicities of individual 

centers are exaBined, threo-f ourths of these centers tend to 

be composed of 80 to 100 percent of a single ethnic groups 
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For those centers which have a racial/ethnic mix at 
the staff level, are there systeaatic patterns of etn- 
nic staffing or do different ethnic staff tend to be 
distributed across all levels (e.g., supervisor, 
teacher, aide) ? 



The composition of staff within individual centers tends 
to be of a single ethnic group across ail staff levels e In 
Centers where so«e racistl/ethnic aix of staff does occur, 
there is no systenatxc pattern of ethnic staffing. There 
are occasional instances of White teachers working vitn 
BlacK aides, or Black teachers worJcxijg with White aides. 
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Are there systematic patterns of ethnic staffincj 
across types of sponsorship? 



Centers under the auspice of local Conaunity Action Agen- 
cies (CAA's) utilize staffs with a great variation in 
racial/ethnic mxx, whUe public school operated centers tend 
to utilize White staffs and the reaaining centers tend to 
eaploy Blaclt staffs. 



Does the staff coaposition generally match the ethnic 
composition of the Head Start children for individual 
centers? Do those centers without a match tend to be 
located in any particular region or in any community 
type? 



There is a strong consistent match between the ethnic 
coaposition of staff and children in individual centers in 
this sample. Where non matches do occur, the typical situa- 
tion is of an ethnically integrated staff serving either an 
all Blaclt or all White groap of children. A few instances 
of non match between staff and children showed an all whl^e 
staff serving a mixed group of children. These few non 
matches are not systematically found in any particular 
region or community type. 



Technical Discussion 

Initial analyses examined the racial/ethnic mix of the 
ethnic staff within a particular center. Approximately two 
thirds of the Head Start centers had staff ethnicity data. 
A composite staff ethnicity variable was created by calcu- 
lating the proportion of Black, White and Other ethnic staff 
members across all levels of staffing, and classifying the 
center into one of four categories: (1) predominantly blacK 
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(70% of aore BlacK staff) (2) preaoninantly White (10% or 
Bore Shite staff) , (3) predominantly Other (70% or more 
Hispanic, Native American, Asian staff) , and (4) no predomi- 
nant race (less than 70% of any particular race). It should 
be noted that this staff ethnicity variable was not calcu- 
lated on full time equivalent staffing but ou the basis of 
inforaation provided by the project director with respect to 
ethnicity of all the otaff members. Table Q3.1 shows the 
number of centers classified in each category* 

It appears that while the number of Blacks and Whites 
found at ail levels of center staffing combined is aiaost 
equal for the entire sample, when individual center stalf 
ethnicity is examined, quite another picture emerges. 01 
the 67 centers having staff ethnicity data, almost three^ 
fourths of these centers had staffs composea primarily ol a 
single ethnic group. Thirteen of these centers were 90 per^ 
cent or more White and nine centers had 90 percent or more 
BlacX staff members. 

Tame Q3.2 displays the distribution of staff ethnicity 
within staff positions. The ethnic composition at each ' 
staff level for individual centers was classified into tne 
same four categories as those of the composite s-i.aff ethnic- 
ity variable. The number of centers having a eaominant 
ethnic group at any one staff position was considerably 
greater than the numbers of centers having racially baldncea 
staffing at a particular position. Only U3 centers providea 
ethnic information on their supervisory staff with almost 
one-half (48.8%) having predominantly BlacK supervising 
staffs. Fifteen centers employed predominantly White super- 
visory staffs while seven centers wore supervised by staff 
with some ethnic balance. Generally this trend continues at 
all staff levels. The proportion of centers havinc, predomi- 
nantly Blac)c or White teaching staff is relatively equal 
(37.3% and 34.3% respectively), while the proportion of cen-- 
ters utilizing predominately Black aides is slightly higher 
than those using predominantly White aides (44.8% ana 34.3% 
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respectively) . The. proportions of centers having no p-.edom- 
inant race at each of the three staff levels, supervisor, 
teacher, and aide reaiain relatively low (16.3%, 22. and 
16.4% respectively) compared to the proportion of centers 
eaploying staff generally coaposed of one racial group. 
These percentages, however, do not examine totally the 
degree to which there is ethnic representativeness across 
staff levels within centers. 

In order to exanine the ethnic staffing patterns of a 
particular center, the ethnicity of staff at all three lev- 
els »ust be examined concurrently. Table Q3.3 displays the 
ethnic coBpositicn of the total staff by the ethnic catego- 
ries for each staff level. As one night expect, those cen- 
ters'^with a ^oaposite staff of one predosinant ethnic group 
have a larg4' proportion of neabers of that ethnic group at 
each level of staffing. Those centers with 70 percent or 
acre of Blac); staff meabers will tend to have Black supervi- 
sors. Black: teachers. Black aides, while those centers with 
predoainantly White staffs will tend to have White staff at 
each staffing level. However, there were centers in 
whose composite staff no ethnic group was dominant. Half of 
these aixed centers were coaposed of ethnically aixed staff 
within each of the staff levels (i.e., supervisory, teach- 
ing, aide) and half (9) were conposed of staff which were 
hoaogeneous within level but sixed across levels. Thus, 
only 9 centers in this sample were ethnically mixea at the 
level of professional status. 

Overall, it appears that the ethnic composition of the 
staff within individUcJ. centers tends to be homogeneous ai»d 
that this ethnic configuration is apparent at all staff lev- 
els. If the staff is pii-oarily Black then the supervisors, 
teachers, and aides will tend to be Black. The same put- 
nomena occurs in centers with predon?inantly White staffs. 
In centers where some racial/ethnic mix does occur, there 
are soae instances where White teachers are working witn 
Black aides, or Black teachers are working with white aides. 

Q - 
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However, because of the relatively saali number of centers 
in this categoiry ' it is not possible to aiscern any pattern 
ro these figures* 

Table displays the ethnic/racial mix of center staff 

■eibers within each region. Those centers which had a pre- 
dominantly White staff were located almost exclusively in 
the Northeast and the West. Centers staffed prmarily x>y 
BlacJcs were found in all regions but with a large proportion 
found in the Southeast. Two of the three centers primarily 
staffed by HispanicSr Kative Aaericans, or Asian wei^'e 
located in the Southwest with the third center found in the, 
hortheast. Centers having soae ethnic/racial staff composi- \ 
tion balance are scattered in all regions but are located 
predominantly in the Northeast. It is clear tnat regional 
variation in the nix of staff members withm centers is a 
property of this sample of centers. Therefore, the poteu-- 
tial tor confounding this staff mix with regional factors is 
present here as it has been with the other sample ::haracter- 
istics which have been distributed by region. 

With respect to type of agency operating the center r 
there appears to be soae systematic varis^^tion in staff 
racial/ethnic mix. The racial/ethnic mix of 67 centers dis- 
tributed by center auspices is presented in Table Q3.b. 
Centers under the auspice of local Comm unity Action Agenr:ies 
have great variation in the mix of their staff* Preaoiiti- 
nantly Black or White staffs are found in 27.7 and 41.7 per- 
cent of the CAA centers, respectively , while racially 
balanced staffs are employed in 25 percent of these centers. 
Centers operated by public scuools generally have staffs 
that are either predominantly white or balanced* Nonprofit 
centers are either predominantly BlacK or balanced. The 
college sponsored centers in the present sample have ail 
BlacJc staff. These findings need to be put into context in 
order to be fully understood. The ethnic mix of the staff 
in the centers of this sample vary by region and by the aus- 
pices under which they operate. However r in inore than three 
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quarters of the centers, the ethnic mix o± the staff closely 
Batches the ethnic population of the children regardless ot 
where the center is located and in Bost cases, regardless ot 
the auspices of the center (Table Q3.6) . 

Thus, the finding that children and staff within indivi- 
dual centers tend strongly to have the sane ethnic back- 
grounds, cannot be accounted for by either regional factors 
9r the auspices of the center. Indeed, the findings pre- 
sented in Table Q3.6 underestimate the extent to wfxich there 
is a ethnic Batch between staff and children. Of the 13 
centers in this Table in which a aatch is reported not to be 
found, 11 centers are actually composed of one mixed group 
(either children cr staff) and one partially mixed group. 

Conclusions 

There seems little doubt that most Head Start children 
are attending centers 'in which almost all of the other chil- 
dren and almost all of the st4ii||-.are from the same etftnic 
background. The most likely explanation of this situation 
is that Head Start centers reflect the character of the 
neighborhoods which they serve. Head Start has not been any 
more successful than any other agency in federal, state, or 
local government, to create mixed environments, and it has 
been (if the present figures accurately reflect the true 
state of Head Start centers) somewhat less successful than 
some other agencies. This is probably because Head Start 
has made sucii an effort to reflect local community desires 
rather than impose standards of ethnic mix. It is unfortu- 
nate that there is so little of a mix for children at this 
age for at least the reason that it is imp<.rtarxt to deter- 
mine if the problems of mixing children in public schools 
could be eased by starting the mix in preschool. However, 
there are not enough data in the present study to come to 
grips with this problem. We conclude that Head start cen- 
ters, regardless of region or auspices, reflect the ethnic 
composition of the neighborhoods they serve in terms of the 
children and staff who participate. 



TABLE Q3.1 
STAFF ETHNICITY 



Staff Ethnicit/ 


N 


Percent 


Predominantly Black {70% or more) 


26 


38. 


8% 


Predominantly White {70% or more) 


20 


29. 


8% 


Predoninantly Other (70% or more 


3 


4 


5% 


No Predominant Race (less than 70%) 


18 


26 


9% 


Total Number of Renters 


67 


100 


.0% 



TABLE Q3.2- 
ETHNICITY BY STAFF LEVELS 

STAFF LEVEL 





ETHNICITY 


SUPERVISORS 


TEACHERS 


AIDES 




Predominantly Black {/0% or more) 


48.8% (21) 


37.3% (25) 


44.8% (30) 




Predominantly White (70% or more) 


34.9% (15) 


34.3% (23) 


34.3% (23) 




Predominantly Other (70% or mere) 


0.0% (0) 


6.0% (4) 


4.5% (3) 




No Predominant Race (less than 70%) 


16.3% (7) 


22.4% (15) 


16.4% (11) 




Total Number of Centers 


43 


67 


67 
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staff tilmicity OUa WliUe 

[>m) (>/o%) 



Su|iervisor EtImkUy 

0 Majo 
Race 
(<701) 



TABLE Q3.3 

TAFF ETHHICITY BY SiAFF lEVCLS 

Teacher Ethnicity 



No Major Missiny 
«ace Ethnicuy ^B,g «hUe^ OU.er^ ^..---^ ^^^^^^ 



Ho Major 
Uace 



Black 



Aide Lthnicity ^ 

' Ho Major 
White Other Race 
(>70X) (>70X) (<70X) 



Black (>/0X) 


U 


1 


2 


6 


23 


0 


White (>70X) 


0 


9 


1 


10 


1 


IB 


. Otlier (i70X) 


0 


0 


0 


J 


0 


1 


No Major Race 


4 


5 


4 


5 


I 


4 


Hutti)er of Centers 


21 


lb 


7 


24 


25 


23 



0 
0 
2 
2 













3 


24 


1 


0 


1 


1 


1 


18 


0 . 


I 


0 


0 


0 


3 


0 


11 


5 


4 


0 


9 


16 


30 


23 


3 


n 



er|c 



TABLE Q3.4 
STAFF ETHNICITY BY REGION 

REGION 

Staff Ethnicity Northeast Southeast Southwest West Total 

Predominantly Black (70% or more) 
Predominantly White (70% or more) 
Predominantly Other (70% or more) 
No Predominant Race (less than 70%) 
Total Number of Centers 



3 12 4 7 26 

10 3 0 7 20 

1 0 2 0-3 

9 3 3 3 18 



23 18 9 17 67 



TABLE Q3.5 
STAFF ETHNICITY BY AUSPICES 

AUSPICrS 



Staff Ethnicity 


Local 
CAA 


Public 
School 


Non- 
profit 


College 
or Univ. 


Other 


Total 


Predominantly Black (70% or more) 


10 


1 


5 


4 


6 


26 


Predominantly White (70% or more) 


15 


4 


1 


0 


0 


20 


Predominantly Other (70% or more) 


2 


1 


0 


0 


0 


3 


No ""redominant Race (less than 70%) 


\ 


4 


4 


0 


1 


18 


Total Number of Centers 


36 


10 


10 


4 


7 


67 
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TABLE Q3.6 

MATCH OF STAFF ETHNICITY AND CHILD tTHNICIFY IN H. S. CtNTtR 



Stafr ttlmlcUy 



Etimic CoiiiOosjlion^^^Cenler 

PfelowlFafuTy ""'Predoimn^^^ Predo»nindnt)y 

Black While 
(70X or iiwre) (?0t or «»ore)^ 



Predominantly Black UOt or wore) 
PredowinanUy WInte (/0% or i»ore) 
Predowiiiantly Other (?0X or i»ore) 
Ho Predoiinnant Race (less than 70X) 
Total Nuuinir of Centers 



18* 
0 
0 
-A 

22 



0 

12* 
0 
1 

13 



Other 
(70% or HKjre) 



Ho Predominant 

Races 
(Less than 70X) 



0 
0 
2* 

0 

2 



0 
7 
1 

7* 

15 



Center 

Ethnicity 

Missing 

8 

I 

0 

6 

15 



* Indicates "cVose" u^tch of staff ahnuity and child ethnicity in center. 



10 
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TABLE Q3.7 



ETHNIC COMPOSITION OF H.S. CENTER CHILDREN 





ETHNICITY OF STAFF 


BLACK 


WHITE 


OTHER ■ 

1 


_i 

M^IXED 


MISSING 1 

1 


i 

TOTAL 1 


• 


: 

SUPERVISORS 






T 

1 

1 




1 

! 


<' 




Black ^ 


. 15% 


. 0 




1 


5 


21 




White 


2 


6* 


0 


6 ! 


1 


15 




Mixed 


0 


0 


0 


3* 


4 


7 




Missing 


5 


7 


9 
L 




5 


24 




TEACHERS 
















Black 


16* 


0 


0 


1 


8 


25 


• 


White 


0 


12* 


1 


6 


4 


23 




Other 


0 


0 


1* 


3 


0 


4 




Mixed 


£ 
O 


1 


0 


5* 


3 


15 




AIDES 
















Black 


16* 


1 


0 


1 


12 


30 




White 


2 


12* 


0 


8 


1 


23 




Other 


0 


0 


2* 


1 


0 


3 




Mixed 


A 


n 
u 


0 


5* 


2 


1 n 


# 
















TOTAL STAFF 
















Black 


18* 


0 


U 


0 


8 


26 




White 


0 


12* 


0 


7 


1 


20 


# 


Other 


. 0 


■ 0 


2* 


1 


0 


3 i 




Mi xed 


, ' 4 


1 


0 

t 

t 


7* 


/«- 

0 


1 IB 1 

i ! 


• 


TOTAL NUMBER OF 
CENTERS 


j 22 

I 

1 


13 


1 2 

I 


! 

i 


1 " 


67 ! 

1 
1 



* Indicates match between ethnic comjsosnion of staff and ethnic compositi 
children attending Head Start Center. 
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Question U: Head Start Center Au spices 

r 

The Head Start programs saapied in the transition stuay 
were spcusored by Co«»unity Action Agencies, Nonprofit Agen-- 
cies. Public Schools, College, Religious organizations, and 
others. In this project, the relationship of auspices with 
center programs^ parent attitudes and behaviors, and child 
outcomes are considered* 



Are center auspices distributed equally in all regions 
of the country? ^ 



— 

No. Centers sponsored by Coamunity Jlction Agencies >are 
founc in all regions and in all coamunity type£N (Table 
. Although they are generally in the majority, it is 
in 1 e Southeastern secxion of the country where they 
accou .t for a miJiority of centers. Public schools sponsor 
Head tarts in all regions but are found only in the ©ediuo 
and Idrge cities in these regions and not found at all in 
saall towns or rural areas. The reaaining sponsors are 
found in very restricted segments of the country. 



Are there major differences in the fasiily bacKground 
of the participants across different prograa sponsor- 
ships? 



There are significant differences in the socio-econoc;ic 
status of parents enrolling their children in Head Start 
Centers under different auspices. Higher per capita incomes 
are found fox: parents with children in centers operated Ly 
CAA»s and religious or nonprofit groups, while lower per 
capita incoaes are found for parents with children enrolled 
in centers run by colleges or universities or the public 
schools. This pattern, however, also reflects differences 
in socio-econoaic status associated with different regions 
of the country. Very few CAA sponsored centers are found m 



the Southeast and no religious groups fron tnat region 
emerged in the sample. Contersely all of the universitj 
based centers are xn the Southeast ^ihereas nost of the non- 
profit agencies are located in regions with generally higher 
incomes than in the Southeast. It is lively that the aus- 
pices of the centerpin which a child is enrolled is deter- 
mined by the regional conditions in which the child lives 
rather than by any choice process of parents or centers. 



Are there variations in prograa activities in centers 
under different sponsorships? 



To a saall extent, centers sponsored by Coaaunity Action 
Agencies are equally divided aaoug those which eaphasize 
acadeaic activities, those which eaphasize social activi- 
ties, and those which ^emphasize draaatic/expressive play. 
However, aaong centers sponsored by public schools, half 
eaphasize social activities and the other half have no ais- 
cernible activity eaphasis. There is not enough data to 
reliably describe the activity eaphases in the centers spon- 
sored by other agencies. 



Are there differences in staffing patterns across dif- 
ferent types of sponsorship? 



The racial/ethnic aix of staff in CAA operated centers 
were very diverse with comparable numbers of these centers 
having predoainant.ly White staffs. predooinantly BlacX 
staffs, or staffs with soae racial balance. Centers spon- 
sored by public schools had either predoainantly White 
staffs, or racially balanced staffs. Centers under the aus- 
pices of colleges or universities or unspecified auspices, 
all of which were located in the Southeast, were staffed by 
BlacXs. 



Are there differences iu staff and parent training 
across different types of auspices? 



There is very little variation among center sponsorsaips 
with regard to teacher or parent training opportunities. 
Regardless of the type of sponsorship, both teachers and 
parents had opportunities to attend inservice teaching ses- 
sions by supervisors or consultants* Teachers also had the 
opportunity to attend classes at local colleges to better 
their teaching skills • 



Are there differences in child outcomes in programs 
under different sponsorship? 

. - i 

There is no discernible effect on any of the academic or 
affective outcoMes associated with the auspices of the Hedd 
Start centers. 



Are there differences in parental attitudes toward 
schools across different types of sponsorships? 



Parents with children enrolled in centers operated by 
colleges or unspecified auspices tend to have a more neya-- 
tive attitude toward school- This pattern probaoiy reflects 
soae regional differences since ail centers in this group 
are found in the Southeast. Generally, the attituaes of 
parents toward schools do not differ significantly across 
types of sponsorship. 



Are there differences in parent educational aspira- 
tions and expectations for thei.r children across di±- 
ferent types of sponsorship? 



There is no difference in parents* perceptions of their 
child's ability or performance in ischool with respect to 
different types of sponsorship. However, parents with chil- 
dren enrolled in public school operated centers tend to have 
somewhat lower educational aspirations tor their children. 



r 



Do teachers' perceptions of Head Start children differ 
under different types of sponsorship? 



No. Although public school teachers' perceptions (suaaar- 
ized in the two scales called "All American" and "Assertive- 
ness") differentiates sharply between children who go t.o 
Head Start and those who attended other preschools (ol uo 
preschool at all), these perceptions are not at all differ- 
entiated by the sponsorship under which tke Head Start chil- 
dren attended preschool. 



is jarent involvement different in Head Starts unaer 
different sponsorships? 



Yes. Parents whose children attended either Comaunity 
Action Agency or public school sponsored centers tend to 
participate at the Head Start center or talK with their 
children's teachers more often than parents who attendee 
centers under other Jtinds of sponsorship. 
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Technical pj^scussion 

h number of issues have been posed relative to the spon- 
sorship of Head Start center programs. The Head Start pro-- 
graas sampled in the transition study vere sponsored by Com- 
■unity Action Agencies (CAA) , nonprofit groups, public 
schools, colleges, religious organizations cind others. Sev- 
eral issues will be examined comparing Head Start center 
programs under different program auspices. 

Table displays the distributions of program auspices 

found in each region and community type. It should be 
stated at the outset that breakdown of auspices by community 
type do not match those reported in the initial transition 
study. Categories of community types used m this analyiris 
were taken directly from the center questionnaire. The tour 
categories used are: (1) Rural or open country, (2) Saall 
town (2,500-25,000), (3) Wediuacity (25,000-100,000) ana 
(4) Large city (over 100,000) . The initial transition study 
utilized three categories: (1) Rural (less than 10,000) , 
(2) Small town (10,000- 50,000) and (3) Urban (over 50,000). 
Almost two-'thirds (64.6%) of the respondents to the Head 
Start center survey indicated their center was under tne 
sponsorship of a Community Action Agency. Tne centers under 
CAA auspices were found in all regions and community types. 
Centers under the auspices of public schools were founa m 
all regions but concentrated in medium or large cities. Tne 
majority of centers operated by nonprofit groups were m the 
West. College sponsored centers were located only in small 
town ccAmunities in the Southeast, while religious organiza- 
tions operated centers in medium sized cities in the Nor- 
theast. Those centers classified in tiie ••other" category of 
sponsorship were found only in the So* *:heast, primarily in 
smaller or medium sized cities. It appears that only two 
categories of auspices, CAA and public school sponsorsnip 
have reasonable distributions across the four regional clas- 
sifications. 



Center characteristics including staffing patxerus and 
staff and parent training were exanined with respect to auj- 
pices. It should be recalled that the rural/ ethnic dix of 
staff in CAA operated centers was very diverse with a cos- 
parable number of centers having predominioitly Shite staffs, 
predosinantlj BlacX staffs, or staffs with soae racial 
balance. Centers under the auspices of public schools 
tended to have either predoninantly White staffs or racially 
balanced staffs, while the staffs of non profit group cen- 
ters were predominantly Black; or racially balanced. Centers 
under the auspices of colleges and universities or other 
types of auspices, all of which were located in the South- 
east, were generally staffed by Blaclcs. 

To provide a clearer picture of personnel witfcin each 
type of sponsorship, the type of teacher and parent training 
opportunities offered in the centers was related to center 
auspices. Three categories of auspices were used in this 
analysis: (1> public schools, (2) local CAA (3) all other 
types of auspices. There is very little variation among 
center sponsorships with regard to teacher or parent train- 
ing opportunities. Table QU .2 indicates that regardless ct 
the type of sponsorship, both teachers and parents hao the 
opportunity to receive inservice training by supervisors or 
consultants, or to attend lectures by specialists. Teachers 
also had the opportunity to attend classes offeree Dy locax 
colleges to better their teaching skills. It should Le 
noted that these results were produced from answers received 
froB qustionnaires submitted to center directors and reflect 
only the form of the training provided and not the content. 

In addition to staffing patterns and training opportuni- 
ties, prograa activities were examined with respect to cen- 
ter auspices. As reported earlier, the aost striKing find- 
ing was that all three prograa activity categories were 
found with equal frequency among the CAA centers. However, 
public school operated centers showed some slight variation 
from this pattern. Half of the puolic school centeLS 
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strongly emphasized social activities, while half oi tnese 
centers did not emphasize this kind of a program • Once 
again, these variations seea to be deteruined by regional 
factors rather than anything intrinsic to the centers* 

Additional issues pertaining to auspices necessitated the 
aggregation of parental data to center level. In order to 
insure some stability on the measures only centers having at 
least five valid responses to the variable in question were 
included in the analyses* Because of the great reduction m 
the sample size, the reader should be alerted to remain cau- 
tious when making generalizations regarding these data* 
Measures of family background, parental attitudes and expec-- 
tations, as well as indices of parent involement were aggre- 
gated to center level to provide additional insight into 
differences across program sponsorship. 

Table Q4.3 presents means by type of auspices tor tuo 
family background measures, per capita income and mothers* 
education. From this aggregation, it appears that centers 
under the auspices of local coamunity action agencies serve 
parents from slightly higher socio-economic statuses. 
Parental attitudes toward school and their perceptions oi 
their child*s aspirations and expectations are found m 
Tables and Q4.5, respectively. It appears that there 

is ve.^y little difference in attitudes, aspirations aua 
expectations when they are distributed within auspices. 
Those parents with children enrolled in Head Start centers 
not operated by CAA^s or public schools tend to have a more 
negative attitude toward school, but the very small numoer 
of such centers precludes any real confidence m such a 
finding . 

Parent involvement at the Head Start center is consider- 
ably higher for centers run by public schools and by locc^i 
CAA»s as evidenced in Tabie Q4.6. Parents in tixese two 
types of centers tend to help out alaost once a month while 
parent participation at other centers is less than 4 times a 
year. Parents with children enrolled in local CAA operated 
ERXC centers tend to visit the teacher more frequently . 



Copclusions 

The auspices under which a Head Start ceater is opera tea 
is an issue of najor signiticance to all levels of policj 
•aKers. It makes a great deal of sense to try to deteraine 
the differential characteristics of centers under different 
auspices and to atteapt an estimate of the differential 
effects on parents and children of these differences m 
operational support. Based on the present findings, tnt 
auspices of the center does not appear in itself, to be an 
important causal factor in any of the processes surrounding 
Head Start. It is more reasonable to consider the auspices 
which emerge locally to be the consequence of local condi- 
tions within which a Head Start program is established. 
These are probably the same local conditions which contri- 
bute to parent attitudes and behaviors along with child per- 
formance. ■ Although there are a few differences in tde 
events which take place in centers under different auspices 
and a few differences in the kinds of parents who sena tneit 
children to different kinds of centers, the most liKeiy 
explanation of these phenomena has to do with center xocme 
and Icical conditions of education and politics which contri- 
bute to the emergence of one or another kind of delegate 
agency . 

The potential policy implications of this explanation are 
important enough to warrent further consideration. It 
should be noted that although the findings indicate that tne 
events which take place for children in centers do not 
reflect the kind of auspices under which the center is oper- 
ating, there are two reasons why this is a misleading 
interpretation. The first reason is that the auspices of 
the center are confounded with region in this sanpie. 
Should there truly be differences between centers operated, 
for example, by CAAs compared to centers operated by puDiic 
schools, such differences could not be observed in the pit- 
sent study. 



For example, Chk, nonprofit^ and public school aelegate 
agencies are found in almost every region of the couutrjf, 
but in quite different proportions* The CaA agencies are 
found disproportionately in the Northeast, Southwest # aud 
iest and are underrepresented in the Southeast (which is the 
least affluent section of the country) . The nonprofit 
groups are disproportionately found in the West and are not 
found in other sections of the country to any appreciaoie 
degree* Public schools as delegate agencies are found aoout 
equally distributed in all sections of the country except lu 
the Northeast where they are not found in proportion to 
their numbers. Obviously there is some tendency tor some 
agencies to be easier to establish in some regions than in 
others, but each kind of agency is found in some numbers lu 
almost all regions. The reasons for these distributions 
undoubtedly have to do with the local political situation 
which is in part unique to each site and, in part a retlec- 
tion of unique ^regional factors. What is important, now-- 
ever, is that the activities in. the centers, the rates of 
parental participation in the center, the SES of faiuiiies 
served, cut across the kinds of agencies in each region and 
reflect local and regional dynamics rather than auspices, 
per se. Wherever there seeras to be a systematic relation- 
ship between the auspices of the center and other center or 
parent characteristics, those relationships exist because 
the auspices vary across the regions. For example, when 
both CAA and public school agencies are located in the same 
region they have Head Start centers with very similar pro- 
grams, serve the same kinds of parents who have the same 
kind of attitudes and incomes, and provide similar kinds ot . 
training to the staff . When the region shifts the centers 
of both kinds of agencies shift their characteristics 
accordingly . 

The second reason why the findings are misleading is that 
the sample itself is of such a nature as to preclude gener- 
alization to any other groups of centers. The original sam- 
ple of centers was selected to be representative of centers 
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in the nation and, with attrition, they can be consiaerea to 
be close to representative. But the kindergartens wnich 
were selected as representative of those serving Head Start 
children are not at all representative of the population. 
They are siaply soae of the kindergartens located xn the 
sane general neighborhoods as the centers and are, at nest, 
serving the »ost stable Head Start families. The Head Start 
children selected for the study were those found in these 
kindergarten classrooas and whose Head Start centers coula 
be identified. In al»ost 50 percent of the centers, fewer 
than five of their graduates could be found in the puolic 
schools or found with enough data to analyze. These cehters 
were rejected for analysis of child and parent data. Thus, 
the centers which were included in the analysis of the 
effects of auspices were reduced by eliminating a group of 
centers which have had a highly oobile group of families to 
serve. Further, nany centers were included in the analysis 
when as few as 5, 6, or 7 of their graduates could be louua. 
It is known that the mean enrollment of these centers is 
approximately 50 children (with an average of 3 classfcis or 
about 16 children per class) . Thus, a number of centers 
were represented by 10 to 14 percent of their graduates. 
This can be an acceptcible number for a sfl<all sample it that 
sample was selected on some basis. Unfortunately, ttiese 
children were not selected on a sampling uasis. It was ear- 
lier decided in this study that centers which were to be 
represented by five children would be acceptable tor tae 
analysis, but the instability of findings based on such 
inclusion standards must be Kept in mind. 

The critical issue is the loss of centers trom the analy- 
sis of parent and child data from the several categories of 
auspices. We are particularly interested in the CAA <iud 
public school categories. The original sample ot cf.nterA 
(130 were sampled from the national list of centers) wds 
sent questionnaires about the resources, facilities, staff, 
activities, and children. of these, 99 finally proviued 
completed forms, of which 6U were CAA centers and 10 were 
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public school centers. The analysis of center aatd is 
generally based on this ti9ure. However, when the )tinder- 
gartens serving these centers were found and the Heaa Start 
children in these JtindergarteiiS identified and tested, ana 
the inclusion criterion of b or More children per center was 
appliedf the nuaber of available centers dropped drasti- 
cally. There was a loss of 60 to 70 percent of the puJDlic 
school centers {fro» 10 to 3 or 4 centers depending upon tne 
information involved) and a loss of 60 to 80 percent ot the 
CiA centers (fro» 64 to 12-21 centers depending roon the 
information involved) . Tnus, the finding that parents whose 
children went to a public school sponsored Head Start had a 
very slightly different perception of kindergarten teachers 
than parents who sent their caildren to CAA spouijorea Head 
StartSf is based on 4 public school centers against 12 CAA 
centers and these two groups of centers were generally found 
in different regions of the country. The same situation 
exists for all comparisons of centers grouped by auspices 
when the data compared are parent or chiidren data agyre-- 
gated to center level. It should be noted that many ana- 
lyses of parent and children data were accomplished m this 
study at the individual level which then involved hundreds 
of cases. However, this kind of analysis coulci not logi- 
cally support exawination of center properties. 

He conclude that the finding ct no real effects of aus- 
pices or differences in auspices ox centers ot Head Start is 
only relevant to the group of centers included in this study 
and csuinot be generalized to the policy level. It would not 
be appropriate to draw any policy implications from these 
findings. It is appropriate, however, to reiterate the very 
powerful finding that regional variables carry most of tne 
important sources of variability in tne con* last of Heaa 
Start children to other children. Local site and regional 
factors contain most of the reasons why the present findo-i/^s 
have been generated and until more is known about these 
local factors, it is not likely that there will be any mean- 
ingful advances in knowledge of the extent to wi icb and how 



/ Bead Start has an influence in the lives of children ana 

their fasilies. 



# • # 



c 



[Ausp ices 



Total 



N 



TABLE Q4.1 

AUSPICES BY REGION AND OY COhtMUNITY.TYPE. 



REGION 



Nort heast Southeast Soulliwe st 
% 



West 



N 



N 



N 



N 



[Local CAA 64 64.6 28 Ou.O 6 27.3 10 83.3 20 66.7 

I Hon Profit 11 11.1 3 8.6 1 4 -i 0 0.0 / 23.3 

[Public School 10 10.1 2 5.7 3 13.6 2 16,7 3 10.0 

iHon-specifled 8 8.1 0 0.0 8 36.4 0 0.0 0 0.0 

[College • 4 4.0 0 0.0 4 18.2 0 0.0 0 0.0 

Religious O rg. 2 2. 0 2 5.7 0 0.0 0 0.0 0 ._,0A 



I Totals 99 35 22 

InoTE: 4 local CAA missing Consuunity Type. 



12 



30 



COMMUNITY TYPE 



Rural 



Smal 1 
Town 



Medium 
City . 



N 



% N 



N 



Large 
City' 



% N 



15 23.4 ^4 37.5 16 25.0 5 7.8 

0 0.0 2 10.2 5 45.5 4 35.4 

0 0.0 1 10. G 5 50.0 4 40. Q 

0 0.0 5 62.5 3 37.5 0 0.0 

0 0.0 4 100.0 0 0.0 0 0.0 

_o 0.0 o_.-QiQ-j-MQ Q 

15 36 31 13 
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TABLE Q4.2 

AiKP^rrs^YjEACnCH A ND PARENT TRA jNjNG 



TtACHER IRAIHING 



InservJce Inservice Unfv. Univ. Lectures Classes 
Aus|>tcei_. ^juHrvjso r Consultant B W^eksA.WueLb£ecia lists At Scboo] 
Local CAA 63 t>0 10 14 b5 49 

Public School 10 9 \ ^ 1« 

Olher Auspices_.il_.. _^. 2] 1 a 19 iO_^ 

9/ 90 12 24 00 78 



PARE NT TRAINING^ 

Inservice Inservice Univ. Univ. Lectuies Classes 
Supervisor ConsuUdjit 0 Weeks 1 Week Spec Ul is ts^ School 
53 48 4 5 50 10 

8 8 0 0 ? 3 

19 0 4 ^ 1 J L. 

4 9 74 20 



t\l 



^Dased on n = 98 Local CAA (64) Public School (16) Other (24) 
^Udsed on n - 91 Local CAA (60) /ublic School (9) Other (2^!) 
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Public Schools 
Local CAA 
Other Auspices 
Total 



TABLE Q4.3 
FAMILY BACKGROUND BY AUSPICES 



PER CAPITA INCOME 



Mean 



$1 ,259 
SI ,506 
$1 ,356 
SI ,445 



N 



(4) 
(21) 

Jil 

(31) 



MOTHER'S EDUCATION 



Mean 



10.09 
11 .23 
10.69 
11.02 



N 



(4) 
(29) 

JJl 
(40) 



Public Schools 
Local CAA 
Other Auspices 



TABLE Q4.4 

PARENTAL ATTITUDES BY AUSPICES 

Education 
As Upward 



School Value of 

Negativism Education Mobility 

Mean N . Mean N Mean N 

-0.02 -i (3) -0.13 (3) 0.30 (3) 

0.03 (12) -0.02 (12) 0.03 (12) 

0.44 (2) 0.18 (2) O^JII 

0.07 (17) -0.01 (17) 0.11 (17) 



Social 
Traditionalism 
For Children 


Positive 
Perception 
Of Teacher 


Mean 


N 


Mean .N . 


-0.03 


(3) 


0.27 (3) 


-0.08 


(12) 


0.09 (12) 


0.29 




0.13 J21 


-0.03 


(17) * ■ 


0.13 (17) 
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TABLE 04.5 

'parental expectations by auspices 





Ability^ 


2 

Pyrformance 


3 

AsDi rati on"' 




Mean 


N 


• Mean 


N 


Mean N 


Public Schools 


2.18 . 


(4) 


2.84 


(4) 


2.29 (4) 


Local CAA 


2.26 


(28) 


' 2.81 


(29) 


2.73 (25) 


Other Auspices ■ 


2.17 


(6) 
(38) 


3.03 


.ill 


2.87 J6}_ 


Total 


2.24 


2.85 


(39) 


2.70 (35) 



^Ability (1) Below Ave. (2) Average (3) Above Ave. 

^Performance (1) Poor (2) Average (3) Good (4) Excellent 

^Aspiration (1) Finish 8th grade (2) H. S. Diploma (3) 2 yr. College 
(4) 4 yr. College 



TABLE Q4.5 , 

PARENTAL INVOLVEi^ENT BY AUSPICES 

Help At Talk With Involvement 

Head Start^ Teacher With Parents'^ 





Mean 


N 


Mean 


N 


Mean 




Public Schools 


2:52 


(4) 


1. 


52 


(6) 


2. 


16 


(4) 


Local. CAA 


2.75 


(29) 


2 


26 


(34) 


2 


24 


(27) 


Other Auspices 


- 1.91 




1 


.76 




2 




(6) 


Total 


2.59 


(39) 


2 


.09 


(47) 


2 


.25 


(37) 



^H.'lo at H.S. (1) Less than 4 times a year (2) 4 times a year 

(3) once a month (<!) twica a month (5) once a week 

^Involvement with parents (1 ) .4 t w-s or less (2) once every 1 or 2 
^ months (3) twice a month (4) once a week 



puestion 5: Parent I nvolvement in Head Start 

One of the major coaponents of all Head Start programs xs 
parent involveient. This project focused on four measures 
of parent involvenent: (1) parent involvement at the Head 
Start Center, (2) parent involvement with the child's 
teacher, (3) parent involvement vith other parents, and (U) 
parent involvement w^^th the child in the home* These mea- 
sures have been examined in relation to several characterxs-- 
tics of Head Start families and Head Start Centers. 



Do the patterns of parent involvement vary according 
to family background? 



Ethnicity and socio-economic status are related to cer-- 
tain indices of parent involvement. ^jhite parents teua to 
' participate in Head Start activities and talk with tneir 
child »s teacher-^nore often than BlacX parents. black par-- 
ents, especially tnose of first graders m the Southeast, 
tend to help their children with school work more tre- 
quenctl.y. Parents with higher socio-economic status, as 
evidenced by per capita income and mother's etjucation, tend 
to help at tne Head Start Center and talk with their child's 
teacher more often than those of lower socio--economic sta- 
tus. Family configuration, including the size of the famxiy 
and the number of adults in the home, as well as the employ- 
ment status of parents fail to show a relationship with any 
of the indices of parent involvement. 



What is the relationship beti*een the type and fre- 
quency of parent involvement in Head Start and par- 
entis attitude toward school? 



Parents with a negative school attitude who iDelieve they 
could do little to improve the school tend to be less 
involved in Heau Start. However, children of parents wirh a 
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negative scuool atti^de tend to ask for aore ueip £ 
parents in the ho»e. 



Do the patterns of parent involveaent vary accoiaing 
to region or coaaunity type? 



Parents in the Southeast tend to be less involved in Head 
Start activities and interact less with their child's 
teacher than those in other regions. A higher percentage of 
parents living in the West help out at the Heaa Start Center 
at least once a week than elsewhere. However, the number of 
tiaes parents were asked Dy their children to help with 
school work at hoae was considerably higher for parents in 
the Southeast. 

With respect to community type, there is little varia^lon 
in rates of parent involveaent for any of the indices. 



Does the type and frequency of parent involvement var> 
under different prograa sponsorship? 



Parents of children who attended Head Start Centers oper- 
ated toy public school or local Community Action Agencies 
participated aore in Head Start activities, talxed more ire- 
quently with the child's teacher, and were asJted for help on 
hoaework less frequently than parents of children who 
attended Head Start Centers operated under other auspices. 



Does the type and/or frequency of parent involvement | 
in Head Start and in public school differ according to j 
the center's racial/ethnic aix? { 



parents of children enrolled in Head Start Centers with d 
predoainantly White enrollnent tend to he2 p at the Head 
Start Centers aore frequenUy, communicate with tntir 



child teacher »ore often, and are asked to help thexr 
children with schocl vorK less frequently than parents of 
children who attended predosinantly Black Head Start Centers 
or centers with a racial/ ethnic mix. 



^ ■ 

Is the type and/or duration of parent involvement 
related to child outcoae Beasures? If so, how and lor 
which outcomes? 



There is no syctematic relationship between type and/or 
duration of parent involvement and child outcoae a^jasures. 



. ■ 1 

Is the type and/or duration of parent involvement 
related to the learning environment and learning 
materials found in the Head Start children's hoaes? 
If so, does the relationship change with dilterent 
family backgrounds? 



There is a strong positive relationship between the num- 
ber of educational materials and books found in the home cua 
the parentis involvement in Head Start activities ana vith 
the child •s teacher. These relationships hold true regard-- 
less of the family's ethnic background or its socio-econuuiic 
status. 



Are the home learning materials related to the child 
outcome measures? Does this vary with family dq^ck- 
ground? 



There is a relatively strong positive relationshi}. Det- 
ween the number of educational materials found in the hOD.e 
and several child outcome measures. Although the strength 
of these relationships varies with respect to region, the 
relationship between educational materials in the home and 



two outcones, copy sarits ana oral aath, remain positively 
related across all regions. These relationships reaam S19- 
nificant when socio-econonic status is held constant. 



Technical p^scassior 

In an attempt to deteroine factors associated with varia- 
tion in rate of parent involvement, tour indices of uivolve- 
■ent of Head Start parents (How frequently parents helped dt 
the Bead Start center; How frequently parents luteractea 
with other parents of Head Start children; The nunDer of 
ti»€S a parent talJted with the child's teacher; and The nua- 
ber of times the child asJced the parents for help witn 
school worX) were examined relative to a number of varia- 
bles. These variables included family bacJcground characrtr- 
istics (ethnicity, family size, number of adults, employment 
status of parents) , socio-economic status (per capita 
income, mother's education) , parental attitudes (attituoes 
toward school, locus of control, child's expectations), home 
environment (learning materials) , demographic variajjles 
(region, city size), and center characteristics (auspices, 
center ethnicity, center activities). An indeptb iooK at 
the relationship of these variables with respect to the 
rates of parent involvement follows. 

A fundamental question that needs to be addressed con- 
cerns the variability of parent involvement according, to 
family background characteristics. When the etnnicity of 
the parents was examined (Tables Q5.1 to g5.4), it was founa 
that White parents tend to participate in Head Start activi- 
ties more often than BlacJc patents. Noa-participation rates 
of Blacks and Whites were 38.8 percent and 27.5 percent res- 
pectively, while 2b. 1 percent of the Whites were invoj.ved at 
the center at least once a week conpared to only 15.3 per- 
cent for Black parents. There was little difference in par- 
ent involvement with other parents with respect to ethnicity 
of the parent. The percentage of Black parents who did not 
talk with their child's teacher (25. 7X) was considerbly 



higher than that found for White parents (9.5%) . fcath res- 
pect to the number of times a child asked for help on school 
vork, the percentage of Blacks seeking help every day 
(57.7*) was »ore than twice as high as tne percentage or 
Whites seeking help e?ery day (27.2X) . It appears that eth- 
nicity is definitely associated with rates of parental 
involveaent . 

Family configuration, combining family size and the num- 
ber of adults in the home, was examined as a second faaiiy 
background factor which potentially could relate to the rate 
of parent involvement. It was expected that these fasiily 
structure variables would offer some viable explanation ot 
enhanced or restricted ability of parents to become involved 
in Head Start activities. it was anticipated that parents 
with a number of small children and no other adults m the 
family structure would fina it awkward to leave a taaily 
and, hence, would tend to have lower rates of involvement m 
various kinds of activities than those parents ioi whom 
attendance at meetings would present little stress on tanjily 
or personal resources. However, this was not the case* 
These family variables were not strongly related to any of 
the four indices of parent involvement used xn this study. 

A final family background variable examinea m relation 
to parent involvement was the employment status of the par- 
ents. It was surmised that families with parents who ^olk 
might either have jobs that conflict with Head Start activi-- 
ties or be too tired to attend such functions after woik. 
Again r this phenomena did not occur. There was little dif- 
ference in rates of parent involvement for any of the ind- 
ices with respect to employment status ot the parents. In 
fact, if anything, the reverse trend held, with famiiiei> 
with both parents working helping out at the center a iittle 
more frequently than those families with no parents vorKing. 
Thus, although intuitively it seems logical that certain 
fMily background variables shoula be related to rates of 
parent involvement, the data do not support this premise. 



Two leasures of socio-economic status, naaely per capita 
incoie and mother's education, were examined as possible 
factors associated with parent involvenent (Table C.b.r>) . 
Unlilte the faaily bac)cground variables, these two indicators 
of socio-econoaic status seen to have soae relationship to 
certain indices of parent involvement. Three measures ot 
parent involvement were positively related to per capita 
income. The correlations between per capita income and the 
frequency parents helped out at the Head Start center, aet 
with other Head Start parents, and talxed with their cnild's 
teacher were significant (r= 0.10, 0.07, and 0.13, respec- 
tively) . 

Witn regard to mother's education, two measures of parent 
involvement had significant correlations. The frequency ot 
parental help at the Head Start center and the nuciijer ot 
times parents talKea with their child's teacher were posi- 
tively related to mother's education (r=0.12 and 0.15, res- 
pectivelj). Those with less than a hign school dipiOD.a 
tended to help out at the Head Start center less trequeutly 
than those with a high school diploma or above. The niyner 
the mother's educarion the greater the number of talXs with 
the teacher. However, there was little difference in the 
rates of parent involvement of the remaining two inaices ot 
parent involvement with respect to mother's education. 

Certainly a priaary factor that must be examined in rela- 
tionship to parent involvement is tne parents' attituats 
toward school. The transition study assessed parents' cur- 
rent attitudes about schools and education witn a set ot 
factors from the Hess Educational Attitudes Scale (Table 
q5.6) . 

One ot the Bess Attitude factors. Factor 1 - School nega- 
tivism, demonstrated significant association with the set of 
parent involvement indices. The item loadings on this lac- 
tor suggest a measure of powerlessness and alienaxion with 
respect to the schools. It comes as no surprise then, to 
find a significant negative relationship between this lactor 



and three parent involveaent seasures* Correlations between 
Factor 1 and how often the parents helped at the Heaa Start 
Center^ how often the parents interacted with other parents, 
and how often the parents talked with the teacher were siy- 
nificant {r= -0.16, -0.10 and -0.20, respectively) . In 
other words, those parents who felt they could do very lit- 
tle to improve the school tended to be less involved, wtiiie 
those parents who believed their efforts would be supported 
by the teachers and principals were involved to a much 
greater extent. However, children of parents with a nega-- 
tive school attitude generally asked for more help from par- 
ents in the hone. It appears that parents who feel alien- 
ated and powerless when it comes to school activities fiud 
some consolation in helping their children at home. 

m a similar vein, two measures of locus of control were 
examined in relation to parent involvement. The first mea- 
sure constituted a general locus of control scale. The oniy 
parent involvement measure that was associated with the gen- 
eral measure of locus of control was the number of tiaes a 
child asKed the parent for help. Over hall of those parents 
with an ext^ernal locus of control found their child asking 
for help daily while forty percent of the parents with an 
internal locus of control had children asking for help with 
school work every daj . A second measure oi locus of convLol 
(three items composed of the Hess Educational Attituaes 
Scale) examined the parentis perceptions of locus of control 
with respect to the school. Because these three items 
loaded heavily in Factor I of the principal component analy- 
sis, the relationships between this variaDle and the parent 
involvement indices reflect significant relationships simi- 
lar to those found for Factor I. Parents with a more e^tter- 
nal locus of control with respect to school activities tend 
to be less involved at school and somewhat more invoivea at 
home. 

in addition to parental attitudes, parental expectations 
were examined in relation to parent involvement (Table Qb.7) 
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The transition stuay exaained the parents' perceptxons ot 
their child's ability and performance cob pared to other 
children, as well as the parents* perceived educational 
aspirations for thexr children. Parent involvesent in tne 
Head Start center was positively related to the parent's 
perceptions of their child's ability and peitornancfe 
(r=0.0656 and r=0.0594, p<.05) . Parents perceiving tneir 
child's ability and performance as below the other children 
tend to be less involved at the Head Start center. for 
those parents perceiving their child's ability as below the 
other children, on an average with the other children, and 
above t'ae average child, the non-participation rate at Head 
Start Centers were 44.8%, 36.8%, and 25.4%, respectively. 
However, when those parents with low perceptions ot their 
child's ability did participate a majority ot then partici- 
pated once a week. «ith respect to parent involvement with 
other parents, a significant positive correlation resulted 
with the parent's perception of their child's performance in 
school. When the uunber of times a parent talKed with tne 
teacher was considered, all three measures of parental 
expectations were positively related to this index ot i^arent 
involvement. The higher the parent's perceptions and expec- 
tations of their child the more they talked with tne cnild's 
teacher. Finally, with respect to the nuaoer of times a 
child asked the parent for help on school worjt, as expected, 
the children with lower abilitj generally asked tor help 
every day while those with higher abilities did not a&K tor 
help as frequently. 

As a measure of home environnent, the number of eauca- 
tional materials and books found in the home was examined in 
relation to the four parent involvement indices. Generally, 
a strong positive relationship exists between the number of 
education materials found m the home and the pareLts 
involvement in Head Start activities (Table Q5.8). This 
positive relationship holds true when controlling tor lamiiy 
background measures such as per capita income and mother's 
education. Apparently, those parents actively participating 



in Head Start tunctions are also providing educational 
materials at home in an attempt to foster an environiuent in 
which their children can develop to their fullest potential. 

In addition to specific parental characteristics, paren- 
tal attitudes and home environmeDt measures, the proportion 
of parent involvement in the four indices were broKen down 
by region and community type, in Tables Q5,9 to Qb«12 there 
appears to be some variation by region • Parents m tne 
Southeast tend to have a higher percentage of non-partici- 
pants at Head Start activities, while parents in the West 
have a higher percentage of parents helping out at tne Heaa 
Start Center at least once a weeK. A similar trend is to una 
with parent inv^jjiTement with other parents. With respect to 
the number of times a parent talks with the teacber, parents 
in the Southeast are much less invol-ced. The perceiitdge ot 
parents who did not talk to the teacher in the Southeast was 
30.3 percent compared to 18.0 percent in the Southwest, 10 
percent in t^ie Northeast and 8.4 percent in the West. While 
it appears that many of the parents in the Southeast are not 
involved in activities held at school, the number o± ^llLes 
these parents are eisked to help their children on school 
work at home is considerably higher (60* to approxiioateiy 
35% for the rest of the regions) . One factor that niigut 
explain this phenomena is the greater number ot children 
entering directly into first grade in the Soutbeai^t as 
opposed to entering into kindergarten. It is quite plausi- 
ble that first graders may have more outside assignments to 
do at home than do kindergarteners. Similarly, iirst yraae 
teachers may schedule only one or two meetings with pdients 
while kindergarten teachers may make a conserted etlort to 
meet with parents more frequently. However, this graae dif- 
ferential does not explain the variation across regions 
helping out at the Head Start Center and interacting with 
other parents. Apparently there is soae regional atfect 
influencing parent participation. 
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with respect to coamunity tjpe, that is, the si2e ot com- 
Bunity served by the Head Start Center, there was very lit- 
tle variation' in rates ot involveaent tor any ol the taien- 
tal mvolveaent indices. A larger percentdge of parents 
froB BediUB or large cities did not become involved with 
other parents ot Head Start children. However, gentr<i.\ii 
coBBunity type had lattle eftect on the involveoent rates oi 
parents. 

Certain center characteristics (auspices, ethnicity of 
the students enrolled, and center activities) were examined 
in relationship to rates of parent involveaent. Parent 
involveBent indices as they relate to ceuter auspices a;:e 
found in Tables Q5. 13 to Q5.1(>. Parents with children 
enrolled in centers c^erated by someone other than putilic 
schools or local coBOunity action agencies (CAA) tend to t,fe 
less involved in Head Start activities. Only aoout one- 
fourth of the parents with children attending these two 
types of centers did not help at the center while over torty 
percent of the parents with children enrolled in centers 
under other auspices failed to participate. & sligntiy 
higher percentage ot parents from public school centers par- 
ticipated in Head Start activities at least once a week, coq- 
pared to those froB local CAA operated centers. Relatively, 
little difference existed between centers under differ eat 
auspices relative to opportunities for parents to uitere-ct 
with parents of other Head Start children. When the nuncer 
of tises a parent talked with the teacher was cousideied, 
parents with children in centers run by organizations other 
than public school systems or local CkAs had consideraDly 
less contact with the teacher. Almost sixty percent ot 
those parents talKed with tbe teacher at nost one tiiiie com- 
pared to 43.6 percent for public school centers and Jb,b 
percent for local CAA centers. Almost two-thirds {6i*.J%) of 
the parents with children m those other centers mdicatea 
their children asked thea for help every day compared to 
34.1 percent and 2b. 1 percent for parents with cnildren m 
local CAA or public school operated prograas respective!} . 
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Center ethnicity was also exaained in relationsixxp to 
ratco of parent invoiveaent (Tables Q5*17 to Q5*20) • when 
ce*:ters with predominantly white or BlacK enrollments (70* 
or more of the particular race) and centers wxth some racial 
balance were compared with respect to parent invoivement 
indices, there appeared to be some slight differences. The 
percentage of parents of children attending predominantly 
Blac)e centers that did not help at the centers was consiaer- 
ably higher than similar rates of non-^mvolvement tor par- 
ents of other ethnic breakdowns (38.3% for predominantly 
Black centers, 25.9% for predominantly Uhite centers, dnd 
29.8% for other centers). In ^addition parents of children 
enrolled in predominantly White centers tended to help at 
Head Start Centers more frequently than did parents with 
children in other centers. Almost half {n8.2%) of the par- 
ents from predominantly White centers helped at least twice 
a month compared to 34.6 percent and 28. b percent of the 
parents from racially balanced or predominantly blacK cen- 
ters, respectively . 

In addition, the percentage of parents from predominantly 
White centers who did not communicate with their cixild's 
teacher was considerably lower than the comparable groups 
from predominantly black centers and racially balanced cen- 
ters (5.5% coapared to 26.9* and 1^.4%, respectively). How- 
ever, examination of the number of times children seejc help 
on school work in the home revealed that sixty percent ot 
the parents from predominantly Black centers have cnildren 
who seek help on school work every day compared to only 
one-quarter and oae-third of the parents from predominantly 
White centers and other centers, respectively. This pne- 
nomena, however, may be attributed to the large number of 
predominantly Black centers found in the Southeast where the 
children tend to go into first grade directly after Head 
Start instead of enrolling in kindergarten* Therefore, one 
must be a little apprehensive aDout Dumping to conclusions 
relative to ethnic composition of the Head Start centers in 
relation to parental involvement. 
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Pinally^ center activities were related to parent 
involvement (Table Q5.21). Three factors emerged Iroa a 
factor analytic procedure (principal cooponents with a varx- 
lax rotation) • These three factors: 1) academic knowleage 
and skills, 2) social knowledge and skills ^ ana 3) dra- 
matic/expressive play reflect the pattern of activity 
offered at the center • 

Exanination of the four parent involvement indices inai- 
cated that two of them bear no relationship to the activi- 
ties offered at the centers. However ^ the relationship bet- 
ween the academic activity factor and two measures o£ parent 
involvement, namely "How often did you help at xhe Head 
Start Center?" and "How often did you talk to the teacher?" 
yielded significa**t negative results (r=-0.n79, p<.05 <iua 
r=M).1050, p<.05) . It is reasonable to conclude that as tne 
emphasis on academic knowledge and skill activity ilncreased 
in the centers, the rate of involvement in ' the Head Start 
Centers and with the children's teachers decreased. 

The interpretation of this finding is somewhat ot an 
enigma. Centers which emphasize the academic activities 
tended to be predominantly Black m enrollment and stalfiay. 
It may be that the low rate of parent involvement is a fuac-- 
tion of the behavior pattern characteristic of this cultural 
group. It is also possible that centers which eaphasize 
academic activities tend to resent participation of parents. 
It is possible that these activities necessitate profession- 
ally trained staff mad has generated a barrier between cen- 
ter and parents that would be difficult to overcome. 

Conclusions 

Head Start provides an impressive opportunity for parents 
to become involved in the education of their chilaren ana 
parents seem to avail themselves of that opportunity. Par- 
ents with higher levels of educational accomplishment (nigh 
school graduates and those with some post secondary eauca- 
tion) participate in the process to a greater extent than 



parents with less of an educational background. Those with 
a tendency to have educational and; expressive play oaterials 
in the hooe are also those who sh4w higher rates of involve- 
■ent in Head Start. To so«e extent, there is a teuaency for 
families with higher per capita incoae to have greater 
involvement. Black parents tend to be aore heavily involvea 
in wonting with their children at hone on school worJt, wher- 
eas White parents show a greater rate of visits to the cen- 
ters. 

This configuration of findings, at least with respect to 
the present sanple, suggests that there aight be soae spe- 
cific groups of parents who are underrepresented as partici- 
pators in the Head Start prograas. These data suggest that 
Black faailies are not involved at the Head Start center as 
Buch as there is opportunity, and that parents froa lower 
SES levels are also not utilizing the opportunities tor 
involveoent. The reasons for this are not clear. working 
parents, who aight be expected to have less tiae or energy 
for involvement, are not uniquely uninvolved. Parents witn 
several children, who aight also be expected to have iioited 
/resources for involveaent, show as auch contact with tne 
^centers as parents with few children. The nuaber ol adults 
and older children in the family, who aight be expecteu to 
serve as baby sitters when center visits take place, is not 
related to the aaount of invoiveaent. Thus, it does uot 
seea likely that the physical and econoaic barriers to 
invoiveaent are particularly inhibiting Id this saaple- The 
barriers are aore likely to be psychological and therefore 
in need of co. iderably more study before being overcoae. 

However the problea of increasing parental involvement is 
solved, the relationship between such invoiveaent and chila 
growth is coaplex. It should be noted that there is no 
relationship between involvement and any of tho measures 
used in the present study to estimate chila growth. It is 
lost important to note that there is, -no r elatj.onsnip oetween 
the invoiveaent measures and the one outcome aeasure that 



indicates unique gains for Head Start children, naiuely a 
■easure of assertive behavior. Head Start children tena ro 
recelye significantly higher scores on this measure than 
other children, but variations in the size of the assertive-- 
ness score are unrelated to the aaount or k.xnd ot parental 
involve«ent in the center or with the child in the ho»e. 

There are two possible explanations for this finaiag* 
The first is that parental involveaent is not on the saae 
psychological diaension as the growth of assertive behavior. 
This does not see» likely since there are several obvious 
conceptual links between these two events. However, there 
is no extant evidence to reject such a notion yet. 

The second possible explana^'on is thax the measuie of 
involvement, which includes counts of contact times, is auch 
too i,ross an estimate of the underlying psychological signi- 
ficance of parental interest as represented to the cnila . 
Thus, one visit a year aay comEunicate the sane Kind ol 
inforftation to the child as weekly visits. It is entirely 
possible that a parent who has never visited the center can 
coamunicate a sense of confidence in the worth of ^he center 
and of Head Start to the child which aay in fact be that 
which contributes to the growth of assertive and self conl\^ 
dent behavior on the part of the child. It is possible that 
a low incoae, undereducated parent who senses a social car- 
rier to visiting the center aay nevertheless feel a strong 
sense of personal identity with the center. Such a tarent 
aay also feel a good deal of pride in the success of tne 
centers as an alternative to the aore threatening institu- 
tions of society. This is precisely the sense ot iaenxity 
and pride which Head Start originally intenaed to implant in 
those who felt powerless and lost and this way be implantea 
without high rates of physical contact with the centers. 

There is very little evidence to support or reject this 
notion. The aeasure of internal/external sense of control, 
which should be a source of insight in this topic, shows too 
little variability to be of use nere. No aore than tea per- 



cent of all parents in the saaple. showed any tendency towara 

external locus of control. Although there was some slight 

relationship between externality and income, little infer- 
ence can be made from such saall nuacers. 

«e are left with a few questions of significance lu res- 
pect to parent involvement and very few answers. The barri- 
ers to involvement appear to be nore of a psychological 
nature than a lack of parent time, energy, or familial 
resources for visiting tne center. It is not clear hew 
involvement influences the child since there is no odvious 
■relationship between involvement and the one measure oi 
child grew^ which should show such a relationship. 
Finally, it is not clear that the measures of physical con- 
tact with the center used in the present study tap the true 
feelings of personal and educational value which Head Start 
is trying to stimulate in parents. These are questions of 
major significance which cannot be examined in tne presenx 
study and must be examined m detail before the true uapacr 
of Head Start can be assessed. 
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TABLE Q5.1 

PARENT INVOLVEMENT AT HEAD STA^^T CENTER BY ETHNICITY 



Ethnicity of Parent 



How often did you help 
at the Head Start Center? 



Did not help / 
Less than 4 times a year 
4 times a year 
Once a month 

Twice a month 

* ,> 

Once a week 
TOTAL 



Black 



White 



147 


38. 


8 


80 / 


27.5 












37 


9 


8 


18 


6.2 


40 


10 


6 


25 


8.6 


42 


11 


1 


37 


12.7 


55 


14 


.5 


55 


18.9 


58 


15 


.3 


76 


26.1 


379 


100 


.0 


291 


100.0 



TABLE Q5.2 

HEAD START PARENT INTERACTION WITH OTHER PARENTS BY ETHNICITY 

Et hnicity of Parent 



How often did you meet with 


Black 




N 


White 




other Head Start Parents? 


N 


!L 




1 




Did not meet 


34 


9 


4 


. 7 


2 


5 


4 times a year or less 


39 


10. 


8 


34 


12 


.1 


Once every 1 or 2 months 


177 


48 


9 


128 


45 


.4 


Twice a montn 


101 


27 


.9 


99 


35 


.1 


Cr.ce a week 


11 


3 


.0 


14 


5 


.0 


TOTAL 


362 


100 


.0 


. 282 


100 


.0 



TABLE Q5.3 

HEAD START PARENT INTERACTION WITH TEACHER BY ETHNICITY 



Number of times talked 
with teacher 

Did not talk 
1 
2 
3 

5 or more times 
TOTAL 



Ethnicity of Parent 



Black 



N 

100 
107 
71 
40 
27 
44 



25.7 
27.5 
18.3 
10. a 
6.9 
11.3 



White 



N 

28 
74 
85 
43 
33 
33 



9.5 
25.0 
28.7 
14.5 
11.1 
11.1 



389 100.0 



296 100.0 ' 
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TABLE Q5.4 

HEAD START PARENT INTERACTION WITH CHILD BY ETHNICITY 



How often does child 
ask parent for help 

Once a month 

2 or 3 times a month 

Once a week 

Several t-;mes a week 

Every day 

TOTAL 



Ethnicity of Parent 



^Black 



N 
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i 



White 



37 


10. 


0 


57 


21 . 


0 


13 


3 


5 


18 


6 


6 


45 


12 


2 


51 


18 


8 


61 


16 


5 


72 


26 


.5 


213 


57 


.7 


74 


27 


.2 


369 


100 


.0 


272 


100 


.0 



TABLE Q5.5 

CORRELATIONS OF PARENT INVOLVEMENT INDICES WITH SES INDICES 

SES Indices 

''"^"Jndices''"*"' Per Capita Income (N) Mothers Education (N) 



How often did you help q io24**(699) 0.n89**(777) 
at the Head Start Center? 

How often did you meet- 

with other Head Start Parents? 0.0706*(673) 0.;)518 (745) 

Number of times talked 0. 1259**(715) 0.1502**(792) 
with teacher. 

How often does child ask -0.0483 (667) -0.0185 (738) 

parents for help? 



* p £.05 
**p _<.01 
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• 


% ^ % 


• 


• 


TABLE Q5.6 

CORRELATION OF PARENT INVOLVEMENT INDICES WITH PARENT ATTITUDES 




rarcnt III vu 1 vciiKim^ " 


School 
Negativism 


HESS ATTITUDE FACTORS 

Value of Education as 
Education Upward rtobility 


Social 
Tradi tion- 
alism 


Positive 
Perception 
of Teacher 


How often oarent helps 
at Head Start Center. 


-0.1600** 


0.0296 -0.0081 


0.0047 


0.0109 


How often parents inter- 
act with other parents. 


-0.1044** 


-0.0108 -0.0459 


-0.0210 


-0.0221 


Number of times parent 
talks with teacher. 


-0.1985** 


0.0328 -0.0183 


-0.0395 


-0.0116 


Number of times child 
asks parents for help. 


0.1489** 


0.1275** 0.0300 


0.0695 


-0.0386 


** p<.01* 
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/ 
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1 
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TABLE Q5.7 

CORRELATIONS OF PARENT INVOLVEMENT INDICES «ITH PARENT EXPECTATIONS 

PABFNT EXPECTATIONS 
Child's Ability HOW well will the How. far with^tho_ 



Parent 



17 



0.0295 (743) 



How often do you help at 
the Head Start Center? 

How often do you meet with 
other Head Start parents? 

|, Nuiitoer of times talked 
with teacher. 

How often does child 
ask parents for help? 

*p<.05 
**p<.01 



0.0656* (790) 
0.0271 (761) 
0.0940**(8C7) 
-0.0958**{753) 



0.05974* (796) 
0.0599* (761 
0.0883** (812) 
0.0860** (757) 



0.0345 (716) 
0.0763* (756) 
0.0998**(711) 



ierJc 



1 ^' ' 



\ 



• » • # # # 



TABLE Q5.8 

CORRELATIONS AND PARTIAL CORRELATIONS OF PARENT INVOLVEMENT 
INDICES WITH HOME STIMULATION INDEX 



Parent Involvement Indices 

How often do you help 
• at the Head Start Center? 

How often did you meet 

with other Head Start Parents? 

Number of Times Talked 
with Teacher. 

How often does child ask 
parents for help? 



Zero Order 
Correlations 



Home Stimulation Index 
Partial 



0.2710** (779) 
0.1772** (747.) 
0.3070** (794) 
- 0.0024 (744) 



^Controlling for per capita income and mother's education. 

** p<.01 J- ^ 



1 



Correlations 
0.2179** (643) 

0.1506** (623) 

0.2528** (657) 

0.0139 (615) 



ERIC 



How Often Did You Help at 
the Head Start Center? 



TABLE Q5.9 

parent involvement at head start center by region 

rFgion 

Northeast Soutlieast Southwest 
N % ^ % N % N 



West 



0/ 
10 



Did not help 


72 


30 


.9 


115 


44 


.2 


38 


25 


2 


43 


25 


.5 


Less than 4 times a yr. 


19 


8 


.2 


21 


8 


.1 


14 


9. 


7 


13 


7 


.7 


4 times a year 


20 


8 


.5 


15 


5 


.2 


27 


18. 


5 


17 


10 


.1 


Once a month 


31 


13 


.3 


28 


10 


.8 


22 


15 


.2 


19 


11 


.3 


Twice a month 


49 


21 


.0 


38 


14 


.5 


14' 


9 


.7 


29 


17 


.3 


Once a week 


42 


18 


.0 


42 


15 


.2 


■ 30 


20 


.7 


47 


28 


.0 


Total 


233 


100 


.0 


260 


100 


.0 


145 


100 


.0 


158 


100. 



TABLE Q5.10 

HEADSTART PARENT INVOLVEMENT WITH OTHER PERSONS BY REGION 

REGION 

How Often Did You Meet Northeast Southeast Southwest West 



With Other Head Sta-'t 
Parents 


N 


<V 


N 


5/ 
/O 


to 




N 


0/ 

Hi 


Did not meet 


13 


5.5 


24 


9.9 


9 


6.5 


a. 


2.5 


4 times a year or less 


31 


13.4 


20 


8.3 


8 


5.8 


27 


17.0 


Once every 1 or 2 months 


109 


47.2 


125 


52.1 


57 


41.0 


54 


40.3 


Twice a month 


68 


29. A 


68 


28.1 


51 


43.9 


49 


30.8 


Once a week 


10 


4.3 


4 


1 .7 


4 


2.9 


15 


9.4 


Total 


231 


100.0 


242 


100.0 


139 


100.0 


159 


100.0 
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Number of times 
talked to Teacher 



TABLE 05.11 

HEAD START PARENT INTERACTION WITH TEACHER BY REGIOfI 

REGION 

Nor'cheast Southeast Southwest 



N 



N 



N 



West 



Did not talk 


22 


9. 


2 


81 


30 


.8 


26 


17 


.4 


14 


8 


.2 


1 


67 


28. 


0 


62 


23 


.6 


29 


M9 


.5 


51 


29 


.b' 


2 


65 


27 


0 


50 


19 


.0 


■ 29 


19 


.5 


41 


24' 


.0 


3 


35 


14 


.6 


25 


9 


.5 


24 


16 


.1 


19 


11 


.1 


4 


17 


7 


.1 


22 


8 


.4 


15 


10 


.1 


21 


12 


.3 


5 or more times 


33 


13 


.8 


23 


8 


.7 


26 


17 


.4 


25 


14 


.6 


Total 


239 


100 


.0 


263 


100 


.0 


149 


100 


.0 


171 


100 


.0 



TABLE q5.12 

HEAD START PARENT INTERACTION WITH CHILD BY REGION 

REGION 

Northea::* Southeast Southwest West 



How often does child 
ask parents for help? 


N 


% 


N 


V 

i<3 


N 


«/ 




N 


9t 
10 


Once a month 


45 


20.9 


15 


5.9 


19 


13 


5 


28 


17.5 


2 or 3 times a month 


13 


6.0 


12 


^.7 


2 


1 


4 


7 


4.4 


once a week 


38 


17.7 


31 


12.3 


20 


14 


3 


26 


16.4 


several times a week 


44 


20.5 


42 


16.6 


43 


30 


/ 


51 


32.1 


every day 


75 


34.9 


153 


50.5 


56 




.0 


^7 


29.6 



Total 



215 100.0 253 100.0 140 IGO.O . 159 lOO.O 



TABLE OF. 13 

PARENT INVOLVEMENT IN HEAD5TART CENTER AUSPICES 



AUSPICES 



Public 
School 



College 
or Umv. 



Religious 
Orasniza- 



Nonprofit Local 
Group CAA 



Other 



How Often Did You Help 
?.t the Headstart Center'' 


N 


• 


N 




tior 
N 




N 


r 

/t 




X 


N 




Die not help 


16 


23.2 


5 


3b. £ 


3 


42.9 


6 


37.5 


74 


27.9 


17 


48.6 


Less than 4 tirres a yr. 


8 


11.6 


2 


15.4 


0 


0.0 


1 


6.3 


22 


8.3 


2 


5.7 


4 times a year 


8 


11.6 




7.7 


1 


14.3 


0 


0.0 


24 


9.1 


3 


8.6 


once a month 


9 


13.0 


1 


7.7 


1 


14 ? 


3 


18.8 


35 


13.2 


5 


14.3 


twice a niont^ 


7 


10.1 


0 


0.0 


2 


28.6 


0 


0.0 


50 


IS. 9 


4 


n.4 


Diice a week 


21 


30.4 


4 


30.8 


0 


0.0 


6 


37.5 


60 


22.6 


4 


11.4 



Total 



69 100.0 13 100.0 7 100.0 



16 100.0 265 100.0 35 100.0 



L^':.E Q5.14 
T PAft£-a INVOLvt.'€NT WITf* C^ER PARENT^ 3Y AUSPICES 



Publ ic 
Scnool 



College 
or Univ. 



Rellg-ous 
Oroam za- 
ation 



Ncnprof 1 t 
(jroup 



Local 

CAA 



ether 



How Often Did You Meet 
with Dtn,jr Head Start 
Parents? 


N 


v 

K 




N 


X 


N 


« 


N 


m 


N 




N 






Did not meet 


5 


7. 


8 


0 


0.0 




' - 7 


2 


13.3 


15 


5.S 


1 






4 times a year or less 


10 


15. 


6 


1 


7.7 


1 


16.7 


2 


13.3 


33 


12.8 


0 


n 


0 


once every 1 or 2 months 


28 


43 


8 


6 


46.2 


1 


16.7 


4 


26.7 


113 


43.8 


20 


60 


£ 


Twice a month 


19 


29 


7 


6 


46.2 


3 


S'^ 0 


4 


26.7 


83 


32.2 


li 


33 


3 


Once a wee< 


7 


3 


1 


n 


0.0 


0 


CO 


3 


20.0 


14 


5.^ 






0 



Total 



64 100.0 13 100.0 



15 ^tO.O 258 ICO.O 



100.: 
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TABLE 05.15 

HEAD START PARENT INTERACTION WITH TEACHER BY AUSPICES 



Public 
School 



Col lege 
or Univ. 



Number of Times Talked 
with Teacher 



AUSPICES 



Rel Tgious 
Organiza- 
tions 



Nonprofu 
GrouD 



Local 
CAA 



Other 



N 





Did not talk 


17 


23.9 


3 


23.1 


1 


14 


3 


2 


11.8 


25 


9.3 


17 


48 


5 




1 


14 


19.7 


4 


30.8 


4 


57 


1 


4 


23.5 


7^ 


2e.5 




22 


Q 




2 


12 


16.9 


2 


15.4 


1 


14 


3 


3 

2 


17.6 


66 


24.6 


5 


14 


3 




3 


13 


18.3 


3 


23.1 


0 


C 


0 


11.8 


38 


14.2 


3 


6 


6 




4 


6 


11.: 


0 


0.0 


0 


0 


0 


3 


17.6 


28 


10.4 


C 


0 


0 


5 or more times 


7 


9.9 


1 


7.7 


1 


14 


3 


3 


17.6 


40 


14.9 


2 


5 


7 




Total 


71 


100.0 


13 


100.0 


7 


100 


0 


17 


100.0 


268 


100.0 


35 


100 


'> 



TABLE 05.16 

HEAD START PARENT INTERACTION WITH CHILD BY AUSPICES 

AUSPICES 



Public 
School 



College 
or Univ. 



Rel igious 
Organiza- 
tions 



No^orofit 
Group 



Local 



Othe- 



How often (Joes child 
ask parent for nel?' 


N 




N 


« 


N 


4 

< 


N 


• 


N 


X 


N 




Once a Month 


13 


20.3 


0 


0.0 


1 


14.3 




29.4 


40 


15.9 


1 


3.C 


2 o*- 3 tines a month 


4 


6.3 


0 


0.0 


1 


14.3 


1 


5.9 


10 


4.0 


C 


CO 


once a week 


11 


17.2 


1 




2 


28.6 


1 


5.S 


46 


18.3 


4 


12.1 


several times a week 


18 


28.1 


1 


7.^ 


1 


14.3 


2 


n.o 


70 


27.3 


4 


12.1 


Every diy 


18 


28.1 


11 


84 6 


2 


28.6 


8 


47.1 


86 


34.1 


24 


72.7 


Total 


64 


100.0 


i3 


100.0 


7 


100.0 


17 


100. c 


252 


100.0 


33 


ICO.O 



ERIC 
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TABLE 05.17 

HEAD START PARENT INTERACTION'WITH TEACHER BY CENTER ETHNICITv 

CE.VTER eTHNICITY 

Predominantly ^redonrinantly Predominintl y Oreoomnantiy 
5Uck White BTack White 



Nunter of times Talked 
with teacher . 


N 


« 




N 


r 

It 


N 




N 


» 

K 


Did not talk 


53 


26 


9 


9 


5.5 


3 


8.6 


25 


22.9 


1 


46 


23 


4 


42 


25.5 


9 


25.7 


26 


23.9 


2 


36 


18 


3 


49 


29.7 


7 


2C.0 


IS 


16.5 


3 


19 


9 


6 


26 


15.8 


4 


11.4 


20 


18.3 


4 


15 


7 


.6 


?1 


12.7 


3 


8.6 


7 


6.4 


5 or more times 


28 


14 


2 


18 


1C.9 


9 


25.7 


13 


11 .9 



Total 197 100.0 165 lOO.Q 35 100.0 109 100.0 



TABLE Q5.18 

HEAD START PARENT INTERACTION WITH CHILD BY CENTER ETHNICITY 

CENTER ETHNICITY 



How often does child 



PREDOMINANTLY 
BLACKS 



PREDOMINANTLY 
WHITE 



PREDOMINANTLY 
BLACK 



PREDOMINANTLY 
WHITE 



ask parents for help? 


N 


'ir 
« 


N 




N 




N 


ft 

K 


Once a month 


35 


8.0 


31 


19.9 


1 


3.2 


19 


19.6 


2 or 3 times a month 


4 


2J 


n 


7.1 


1 


3.2 




3.1 


Once a week 


17 


9.1 


30 


19,2 


8 


25.8 


22 


22.7 


Several times a wc.k 


38 


20.3 


H 


28,2 


12 


38.7 


20 


20.6 


Every day 


113 


60.4 


40 


25.6 


9 


29.0 


23 


34.0 


Total 


187 


100.0 


156 


100.0 


31 


100.0 


9*^ 


lOC.O 
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TABLE Q5.19 

PARENT INVOLVEMENT AT HEAD START CENTER BY CENTER ETHNICITY 

CENTER ETHNICITY 



PREDOMINANTLY 
BLACK 



PREDOMINANTLY 
WHITE 



PREDOMINANTLY 
BLACK 



PREDOMINANTLY 
WHITE 



How often did you help ^ 
at the Head Start -Q^terl 


N 


% 


N . 


% 




N 


% 


N 


% 


Did not help. 


72 


38.' 


3 


43 


25. 


9 


7 


20. 


6 


35 


32. 


7 


Less than 4 tiineS/yr. 


17 


9. 


0 


12 


7. 


2 


2 


5. 


9 


12 


11. 


2 


4 times a year 


21 


11. 


2 


16 


9. 


6 


2 


5 


9 


12 


11. 


2 


Once a Month 


24 


12 


.8 


15 


9 


0 


12 


35 


.3 


10 


9 


.3 


Twic& a month 


24 


12 


.8 


34 


20 


.5 


4 


11 


.8 


13 


12 


.1 


Once a week 


30 


16 


.0 


46 


27 


.7 


7 


20 


.6 


25 


23 


.4 


Total 


188 


• 100 


.0 


166 


100 


.0 


34 


100.0 


107 


100 


.0 
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TABLE Q5.20 

HEAD START PARENT INVOLVEMENT WITH OTHER PARENTS BY CENTER ETHNICITY 

CENTER ETHNICITY 



PREDOMINANTLY 
BLACK 



How often did you meet with 
other Head Start Parents? N 



Did not meet 19 

4 times a year or less 10 

Once every 1 or 2 months 92 

Twice a month 54 

Once a week ^ 



fotal 



10.6 
5.6 
51.4 
30.2 
2.2 



179 



100.0 



PREDOMINANTLY 
WHITE 



N 



2 

22 
69 
53 

12 



158 



% 



1.3 
13.9 
43.7 
33.5 

7.6 



100.0 



PREDOMINANTLY 
BLACK 



N 



1 

3 

15 
14 
1 



34 



% 



2.9 
8.8 
44.1 
41.2 
2.9 



PREOOMIANTLY 
WHITE 



N 



8 
17 
40 
34 

3 



% 



7.8 
16.7 
39.2 
33.3'- 

2.9 



100.0 102 100.0 



ERIC 
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TABLE Q5.21 

CORREUT.OHS BETWEEN PARENT INVOLVEMENT INDICES AND CENTER ACTIVITIES 

HEAD START CENJiLAOiyillES 



Dra-natic/Expressive 



't^'^^^ fsiriirAafvfties Play Activities^ 

Parent Invol ven«rv^Indjces^^_^^ 

~" ^ , n n9Qi i-MW 0.0013 (371) 

.How often do you help at .0.1179* (371) -00291 (3/1) 
' the Head Start Center? 

How often do you n>eet with 0.0110 (356) -0-0193 (356) 

other Head Start Parents? -0 0>^/ ^-^^^^ 

Nunfoer of Ti«)es Talked ' ^^^^^ ^3^^^ 0.0350 (377) 0.0129 (377) 

with Teacher. 

, V n n-^-^n (352) -0. 1386**(352) 

How often does child ask o.0103 (352) 0.0330 {i^D 

parents for help? 



ERIC 
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yuestXQD b; PrescJ}QoJL Experience of NoD - Head S tari: Chj^ldron 

In the original aaaylses^ almost half of the non-Head 
Start children had experienced soffie Kind of out-ot-hoiae 
preschool. In addition^ »any Head Start children had some 
kind of preschool experience before entering Head Start. 
The present analysis identifiea 1034 Head Start cnildren in 
the data base, of whoa 121 had soiie prescnool xn aadition to 
Head Start. Also identified were 555 children who did not 
go to Head Start (i.e., the comparison children). Ot these^ 
211 attended some Kind of preschool before entering rhe 
public schools. The present study examined ^hese toui 
groups of ciiildren (Head Start children with ana without 
soie other experiences^ and non-Head Start children witn cina 
without soae kind of preschool experience) on a numter of 
diJiensions. Reported in ttiis section are tne comparisoiis 
with respect to the kind of non-Head Start prograiLS they 
attended^ their faaxly backgrounds, and the perceptions oi 
these groups of children held by their public school teacn- 
ers. 

, ■ — 1 

>^hat type of progras did the non-Head Start children 
attend? What type of progran aid these Heau start 
children with other preschool experience attend? 



The predominant preschool experience tor tne non^HecC 
Start children was a nursery school , with aay care 

(30%) the second most predoaxnant • This wa^; reversed Iol 
the non-Kead Start experiences of Head Start chixareii v»no 
had attended some other preschool before Head Start. Pol 
these children the predominant non-Head Start experience ^as 
day care (U6*) and then nursery school (25X) • This ir.ay 
reflect the higher per capita incoBte of non-Head Start tajii- 
lies (see below) tor whom day care may not ne as intensely 
needed as Head Start taailies. 



HOW long aid the children in this sample attend their 
respective preschools? 



Only Head Start children tend to have a one year experi- 
ence in preschool with relatively little variability around 
that figure. 

The children who attended preschool before enrolling m 
Head Start fall into two groups: a) Those who had just one 
year including Head Start and soae other experience, ana b) 
Those who nad 6-12 Bonths of soae other preschool and then a 
full year of Head Start. 

Non-Head Start children who attended soae other prescnool 
progran also fall into two groups: a) Those who attenatd 
for one year or less and, b) Those who attenaed lor T-2 
years . 

The length of enrollment in preschool is a factor which 
distinguishes between .Head Start children and non-Head Starr 
children. The latter group showed aucn greater variability 
in the length of their preschool experience than the head 
Start children. 



r 

What differences are there in iainily bacfcgrouna bet- 
ween Head Start, non-Head Start, Heei Start plus other 
preschool experiences, and no preschool groups? 



The Head Start-only families in this sample had the low- 
est per capira income of all groups. Within the Heaa start 
group, those families who sent their children to an addi- 
tional preschool had a slightly higher per capita income 
than the Head Start-only families. The non-Head start taj.i- 
lies were all significantly higher in per capita income than 



the Head Start familxes, Dut those who sent their ciixlaren 
to some other non-Head Start preschool haa the highest jer 
capita income of all groups in the study* Those non'-Head 
Start families who did not send their children to any pres- 
chool also had significantly higher incoae than the Heao 
Start families, bat a little lower incoae thein the fcimixies 
who sent their children to so&e non*4iead Start program. 

The Head Start families include mothers with the low<:st 
level of completed education. FamilieL^ ^ho sent their chil- 
dren to other, non-^Head Start preschools are among tnose 
with the highest levels of completed education of rhe aotn- 
ers. The non-Head Start families with no preschool fall in 
an intermediate position of educational achievement. Hon- 
Head Start families with preschool have the highest level of 
mothers who completed high school and had more than high 
school backgrounds. 

In general, there is significant differentiation uetwei^jn 
Head Start families and non-Head Start families despite the 
fact that all of the children selected were from the saate 
public school classes* Clearly, within the same coDmuni- 
ties. Head Start families come from a lower S£S than fanii- 
lies who send their children to other )iinds of preschools. 
Indeed, in the communities selected tor this study, Heaa 
Start families are in a lower SLS than families who cnose 
not to send their children to any preschool program bet ore 
kindergarten. \ 

Ihe ethnic differences among the fa\ilies in this saa^^le 
appear to be tied to the economic ditfer^ces among them* 
Families which send their children to Head^S4; ^rt (witn or 
without some other kind of preschool experience nefore deaa 
Start) are predominantly Black families i>ut with a oioaerate 
(one third to one quarter) number of White families. Those 
in the non-Head Start groups are very heavily White. Llskz- 
where in this report, it has been found that the BiacX tama- 
lies in the present sample tend to be larger, with lower 
income, and with less education tor the aother than Wnite 



fasilies and that, with the present findings addea, teim to 
be in Head Start rather than uon-Head start preschool pro- 
graas. The White families vho send their children to Heaa 
Start have considerably lover incones and less mothers* edu- 
cation than the white fasilies who send their chilareii to 
other preschools. 



Are the children in these preschool categories equal- 
ity distributed across regions? 



The regional distribution of Head Start children is ais- 
tinct froB that of other chiloren in this sample. Approxi- 
mately 2/3 of the Head Start-only children are located in 
the eastern section of the country, equally divided Detween 
Northeastern and Southeastern sections. The pattern of 
preschool attendance which includes some other pretchooi 
first and then enrolUnent in Head Start is signiticantiy 
underrepresented in the Northeast and is over represented in 
the Southeast. This is probably a reflection of the lack oi 
kindergartens in the Southeast. Host (see below) ot the 
Head Start chiloren in the Southeast are one year olaer ana 
enrolled in first grade rather than kindergarten coapared to 
the Head Start children in the rest of the country. Tnere- 
fore, the preschool experience of the Head Start children 
(predominantly Black) of the Southeast was a kmdergrateu 
level experience. This meant that any p rekindergar ten 
experience for these children would be in addition to Head 
Start. Thus, the Head Start plus other preschool group or 
children are primarily Black, primarily from the Soutneasr- 
ern section of the country and primarily olaer tnan othtr 
Head Start cnildren. They would have been tested tor this 
study in their first grade ratner than in their kiuderyai- 
ten . 
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Are there differences in the type of play material in 
the homes of the Head Start, non-'Head Start with and 
without preschool and non-preschool groups? 



Of the dozen play materials which were mentiouea in tne 
parent interview. Head Start families reported a presence ot 
only three categories of oateriais in the same proportion as 
non*-Head Start children, or even children who did not go to 
preschool* It was only m the presence of crayons ana 
paper r hammer and nails, and catalogues and magazines that 
Head Start homes were equal to non-Head Start homes* In^ 
categories of play materials which were found significantly 
less often in Head Start homes than in all the othei hoces 
included: plants, put-together toys, play dougb, magic 
maricers, puzzles, scissors. It should Le noted that f dai- 
lies who did not send their children to any preschool 
reported the presence of these toys and materials to a sig- 
nificantly greater extent than the Head Start faailies. 



Are there differences in the amount of verDal iiiterac^ 
tion between parents and children in Head Start ana 
non-Head Start families? Is there a aiflerence lu tne 
pattern of TV watching? 
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There is no difference in the rates of veroal interaction 
reported by the several categories of parent in this sample. 
There is a difference, however, in the pattern of IV watch- 
ing. The Head Start children are described as watching TV 
more often than any other group (almost 40% watch more rhan 
3 hours every day) , and the Heaa Start plus other preschool 
watch TV the least often (40% watch no more than a few nouis 
each week). Once again, thii> difference between the Heaa 
Start only and the Head Start plus other groups may nu a 
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reflection of the older aye ot the latter groups aim tne 
fact that they were attending first grade rather thai) Kin- 
dergarten at the time of the study. First graders nay n^ve 
less time for TV than kindergarteners. 



Are there differences xn parental expectations among 
the families of Head Start and non-Kead Start chil- 
dren? 



There are essentially no differences in the expectations 
which parents hold about the success their children will 
have in school. Three quarters of all parents expect that 
their children will perform from "average to good" lu puoiic 
school. However, Head Start parents expect their children 
to complete their education when they graduate froai high 
school whereas parents who send their children to other 
preschool expect their children to attend a four year col- 
lege. The parents of children who did not attena any pres- 
chool have an educational expecUition pattern which is very 
similar to that held by the Head Start parents. These Git- 
ferences ate related to family income in a very specific 
way. The higher the income, the further the child is 
expected to reach in educarion. However, incoite is not 
related to the parents' expectations of how well the cnila 
will do in school. Essentially the same finding is present 
with respect to the ethnicity of the family. Whites expect 
their children to go further in school than Blacks, hut 
there is no difference in how well they expect their chil- 
dren to perform in school. 
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How do the public school teachers perceive the Head 
Start children ccupared to the non-Head Start chil- 
dren? Are these differences related to family bacK- 
ground? 



Public school teachers were asked to rate all sample 
children on a series of scales which were statistically coni-- 
bined into two dimensions as follows: 

!• Socially nature, ^puiar with peers, and academi- 
cally activated (called, "The All Aaerxcan Child" 
scale) • 

2. Assertive, protective ot rights, enjoys the com- 
pany of adults and children (called "Assertiveness 
scale) • 

There are regional ditferences in the ratings given to 
children by public school teachers^ Teachers in the Nor- 
theastern and Southeastern sections of the nation rated all 
children significantly lower on the All American scale ^udn 
teachers in the Western sections of the counrry. However, 
only the children in the Southwest were rated low on Asser- 
tiveness by their teachers. Whites were always rated higher 
on the All American scale and lower on the Asseitiventss 
scale than the ratings given to Black and other minority 
children* 

Despite these regional and ethnic differences in teacher 
ratings, there are real, and independent differences ^n 
these ratings of children depending upon t^e prescnool 
experience they acguired. These differences follow head 
Start, non-Head Start distinctions cousisrentiy . Heaa Start 
children (with or without other preschool experience) aio 
significantly lower in the ratings they receive on the All 
American scale (non-Head Start children who go to pretchool 
receive the highest ratings on this dimension) . At the saie 



tiae. Head Start children (with or without other preschool 
experience) are rated as signiticantly more Assertive than 
non-Head Start children (children with no preschool experi- 
ence are rated as the least Assertive of all groups) . 

These ratings by public school teachers are also related 
to the family background of tne children in very unique 
ways. Incoae, Bothers* education and the amount ot acadeoi- 
cally stimulating oaterials/ activities which go on in tne 
ho«e are all positively related to scores on the All Ameri- 
can scale but bear no relationship yith scores on the Asser- 
tiveness scale. Assertiveness appears to be a property 
which public school teachers perceive in Head Start cuildren 
regardless of the family background (except for the Beaa 
Start children in the Southwest where cultural i actors lu 
the family may mitigate against assertive behavior) . 

y ethnical Discussion 

The "comparison group" in a study of the effects ot Heaa 
Start is a multifaceted collection of children and Diust be 
examined piecemeal in order to best understand the nature of 
Head Start. Three major comparison groups are present in 
this sample and despite the fact that all children (luclua- 
ing the Head Start sample) were drawn from the same class- 
rooms, these groups are quite different froia each other. In 
addition to children who attended Head Start alone, there 
are children who attended some other preschool Detoie 
attending Head Start, there are children who af.endea noi.- 
Head Start preschools and there are children who attended no 
preschool prior to entrance into the public schools. 

The Read Start children come from the lowest biS m the 
communities in which these public schools are located. This 
is not, however, the only important difference between Heaa 
Start children and the others in the stuay. in tact, the 
Bead Start group seems to have two distincx subgroups: tne 
first and by far the largest are from the lowest SLS in tnis 
sample, and are expected (by their parents) to have the 



shortest academic career of all the children xn the stuay, 
include cnilaren rroa all tne ethnic groups, and rypicaily 
had just one year of preschool experience in Head Start. 
The other Head start group cones from families with somewhat 
higher incomes and with aethers with Jioie education, are 
from all ethnic groups, tat were sent by their parents to a 
preschool first before they were old enough to atteuu Heeid 
Start and then sent to Head Start for the last year before 
public school. The majority of the preschools to vhicn they 
went before Head Start were day care arrangements ^nd the 
majority of the children attended these day care arrange- 
ments on a full tune basis. Bothers of these children have 
higher academic expectations for the children than do t^e 
mothers of Head Start only children. Although tnese chil- 
dren perform, on academic and affective measures used m 
this study, siailarly to the Head Start cnildren. tneir r^n^ 
order position on almost every measure is between the non- 
Head Start children (generally of higher SES) ana tne Heaa 
Start only cnildren. 

The non-Bead Start children are also made up of two dis- 
tinct groups. The first is a group who attended some other 
preschool. This group, in turn is composed of two groups, 
those who attended tor a part year and did not attend lull 
time (described by their mothers as a nursery or play group) 
and those who attended for a full year or sore ana who went 
tull time (usually described by thexr mothers as attending a 
day care arrangement) . These children case fro* the iaOi:L- 
lies with the high^ist incomes in the present sample (aiaost 
double that which the Heaa Start only families haa) . T.iree 
quarters of these children case troa White taailies ana they 
are distinguished from the Head Start only chiiaren b^^ a 
iuch higher proportion of play materials m tne home wnicn 
are often considered to facilitate learning. 

The second of the non-Head Start groups was that group 
which attended no preschool before enter uig public scnoois. 
These children are very similar to the non-faead Start other 
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preschool group except that the faaily lucoae is soraewhat 
lower than the prescnooi group. This saj be a refiecxion ot 
the reduced rate of «others in the work force associatea 
with the fact that ail of these children were taxen care or 
in their home before entering public school. Since aii 
other background factors are smilar for tms group and tas 
non-ttead Start group who attended another preschool, it is 
possible to attribute the only significant difference oex.- 
ween these two aon-Head Start groups to the fact taat ofie ot 
then had preschool experience and the other did not. This 
difference is in the magnitude of the rating assigned oy 
public school teachers on the All Aaerican scale. Ihese uo 
preschool children were rated higher than the Head Start 
groups on this diaension, but lower than tne non-heaa Start 
other preschool group. It does not seea lively tnat there 
would be a bias in the teachers* rating style wnicn' wouio 
allow them to distinguisn between these two groups. The 
difference in the ratings seem more likely to reflect real 
differences in the children than differences in the teach- 
ers* style. 

The issue of teacher bias in rating chilaren is a criti- 
cal factor in assessing the differences between Head Start 
and non-Head Start cnildren found in this study. ' -Correia- 
tions between teacher ratings on the All American scale ana 
the several indices ot SZS are all positive and significant. 
Approxiaately B-lOX of tne variance of teacher ratings on 
this scale is associated with variance on S£S. This is a 
large amount of associated variance and it might De tnat 
these differences have aore to do with the tendency ot 
teachers to assign children from higher SIS higher scolgs on 
the All American scale regaraiess of the preschool experi- 
ence of the child. The fact that lower SES cnilartn are 
found in the Head Start groups would then account lor tne 
differences to the consequences of the preschool experience. 
The analyses wnica aauressed this issue are presented m tae 
next question of this report, but they can be summarized 
here. 
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If the SES properties of the child contributed to the 
teachers judgment, then it vould be reasonable to partial 
the SES contribution out of the ratuigs . This reEaiamc, 
variance as tnen' par titioned across the seVeral cells of 
preschool experience. The results of this procedure indi- 
cate that with the role -t SES heavily reduced, tner£ is 
still a significant difference aaong the proscnool groups 
the ratings on the. All American scale and these difierences 
are in 'the sa»e direction and order as the unaa^usted aii- 
ferences. . Note that the full range of possible teacher 
biases have nor been eliminated froa this analysis. The 
only part of tiie teacher bias whicn has been renovaa is that 
associated with the SES of tue cnildren. This aeans tnat . 
the notion that children who attended Head Start are truly 
distinguishable fron children «ho aia not attend Head Starr 
by their lower scores on the ill American scale remains a 
viable and important explanation of the findings. 

One other factor contrinutes to this conclusion. The 
difference between Head Start and non-Head Start children in 
the judgment of these teachers is in the degree of tneir 
assertiveness. In this case, however. Assertiven^ss scores 
are uncorrelated with any of the SES or family bacKgrouna 
factors. Tney are however, strongly relatea to ethnicity. 
Blacic children received higner scores on assertiveness -cnan 
l,hite children. It is possible that public school teachers 
siaply rate Black cnildren nigher on assertiveness r^garc- 
less of the preschool experience of the children. Bowever, 
the Heaa Start groups are about equally aiviaea between 
Black and White children altnough the nou-Head Start pLts- 
chool children are very predcoinantly White. In oraer to 
remain consistent, the aetnod chosen to deal with tnis isi^ue 
of SES, namely the ethnicity variable vas adcea to tne SLS 
variable as adjusters (partialing variables) ana tne remain- 
ing Assertiveness variance was then partitioned across x.ii^ 
several categories of prescnool experience. Once again, t.:e 
findings remained the same as the unaa3usted tindings. riecu 
Start children are| indeed perceived by theix teacners as 
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aore assertive than non-Head Start children, and tnis caiinot 
be entirely explainea in terms ot the S£S or ethnic uifler- 
ences among the caildren. It is liXely tnat this dillerenc^j 
in perception has to do with the Xmd of children tney are 
and this is liXely to nave to ao with tne preschool experi- 
ence which they acquired before entering public scnooi . 

Conclusions 

The several groups in this study are quite aiiferent m 
their faaily bacX.gounus and in tne nature of their prescncol 
experiences. Direct coaparison aaong these groups is not 
feasible. Adjustnents for the differences on these hoaie and 
school factors is necessary in order to under stano the 
effects of preschool experiences. The reaaining aifter- 
ences, including the differences m the length of tice the 
children were enrolled in a preschool arrangement are con- 
sidered, in additional question discussions, sucn as ques- 
tions 7 and 12. 
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TABLE Q6.1. Frequency of Each Type of Preschool Experience 



Preschool Experience . Number of Children 

Head Start 913 

Head Start Plus , 121 

Other Preschool 

Non-Head Start 

With Preschool 211 

No Preschool 344 



TABLE Q6.2. 



Children ; 

-^on'"ead Start 
Head Start 



Frequency of Type of Preschool experience for 
Non-Head Start Versus Head Start Children 



Type of Preschool 
(Number of Children) 



^^ursery 


Day 


Play 


Kinder- 


Other 


School 


Care 


Group 


garten 




■ 98 


67 


8 


44 


31 


30 


55 


2 . 


14 


29 



Total 
Children 

211* 

121** 



*37 Children experienced more than one preschool experience 
**9 Children experienced mote than one other preschool experience 
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TABLE Q6.3. Length of Preschool Attendance by Type of 
Preschool Experience 



LENGTH OF PRESCHOOL ATTENuANCE 
(% of Children) 



Type of Experience 



Number of Months 





1-6 


7-13 


14-19 


20-20+ 


Missinq Data 


Head Start Only 


4.5 


49 


14 


7.5 


25 


Head Start Plus Other 


6.5 


40.5 


17 


33 


2.5 


Other Preschool 


22 


38 


17 


20 


2.5 



TABLE Q6.4. Mean Per Capita Income by Type of Preschool Experience 



Preschool Experience 
Head Start 

Head Start Plus Other 

Non-Head Start 
Preschool 
No Preschool 



Mean Per Capita Income (1977 dollars) 
1287 
1360 



2439 
1999 
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TABLE Q6.5. Level of Mothers' Education by Type of Preschool Experience 



Mothers' Education 
I Mothers in Sa mple) 



Preschool Experience 
Head Start 

Head Start Plus Other 

Non-Head Start 
Preschool 
No Preschool 



Less than 
High School 

47 
31 



16 

33.4 



High School 

42.8 
47.7 



49.7 
47.7 



More than 
High School 

10 

21 



34 

18.8 



TABLE Q6.6. Distributicn of Family Ethnicity for Eacn 
Type of Preschool Experience 



Family Ethnicity 
(% of families in sample) 



Preschool Experience 
Head Start 

Head Start Plus Other 

Non-Head Start 
Preschool 
No Preschool 



Black 

36.4 
49.6 



20.4 
29.7 



White 

28.4 
32.2 



71 

58.7 



Hispanic 

7.1 

12.4 



3.8 
6.7 



Other 

28.1 
5.8 



4.7 
4.9 
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TABLE Q5.7. Percent of Children Re^jding in Geographical 
Regiors for each Type of Preschool ■ Experiences 

Regional Area 
{% of children in satriple) 

Preschool Experience Northeast Southeast Southwest West 

Head Start 31.3 31.3 17.7 19 

Head Start Plus Other 14.9 33.9 22.3 29 

Non Head Start 

Preschool 28.9 21.8 16.1 ci3 

No Preschool 35.5 20.6 21.2 22 
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C uestioD 7: Perforaance of Head Start Children in Puolic 
Schools . 



The initial analysis of the transition aata sbowea tn<ar 
sone effects on acadefliic and social development associatea 
with Head Start attendance could be discerned. The present 
analyses continueo exaaininy some of these issues to aerer- 
aine if Heaa Start effects are distributed eviualiy across 
regions of the country, are associated with the Kinas oi 
activity emphases that were offerred in different Heaa Start 
centers, are associated with faaiily bacxground factors, or 
are associated with patterns of parent involvement in the 
Bead Start centers. 



Are Head Start effects distributed equally across 
regions of the country? 
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There is one elfect, strongly associated witn Hecia Starr 
rather than with any other kind of preschool experience, 
which is founa in all regions except the Southwestern sec- 
tion of the country. This pervasive effect is reflected 
the aeasure called "Assertiveness" which is aerived troci 
public school teachers' rat:> ngs of their chilaren. Ihese 
teachers rate Head Start children as aiore assertive than the 
other children in their classes in the ilortheastern section 
of the country where aost of the Head Start chilaren ana 
their comparisons are White, m the Southeastern section 
where aost of the Head Starx children ana their comparxSOLS 
are Blacx , and in the Western section where tnere axe rela- 
tively large nuaners of both Black and white Heac Starters 
and coBparison cnilaren. The Southwestern section or tne 
country has a preponderance of "Other" (Hispanic ana .sative 
American Indian) children in Heaa Start, and there the 
public school teachers aid not see Head Start cnilaren ai> 
any aore Assertive than other children. 



Perforaance on the Wide Range Achieveaent Test (WHAT) 
indicated few effects attributaJale to Head Start ana tuesc 
few were scattered over just two of the regions. In tne 
Southeast section of the country (primarily a BiacK Head 
Start group contrasted to a BlacJt comparison group all ot 
whom were first graders rather than Itindergart eners} , Head 
Start children were significantly ahead of the comparison 
group on one of the math subtests (oral arithmetic) ana were 
slightly ahead on another mathematics sutotesx ana a 
visual/aotor tasJe involving copying aarJts. In the liouth- 
western section, the Head Starx children {heavily Hispanic 
and Native American Indian) were significantly oetter than 
the comparison children on the copying aarxs subtest ana 
tended to be ahead on counting dots. Note that tne beaa 
Start centers in both xhe Southeastern and the Southwestern 
sections of the country had the strougesx emphasis on aca- 
demic activities ot all the centers in the coun^ry . 



Are the outcomes of Head Start associated with tae 
Jtind ot activity emphases that were offerred in tae 
different centers? 
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Although centers wnich eaphasizea academic activities 
tended to be concentrated in the Southeastern ana Soutnwest- 
ern sections of the country (2-3 of the 8 WRAT subtests 
showed slightly higher scores for the Head Start chiloren) , 
the trends were not stable enough to suggest a signiticant 
relationship between the )tind of activities wnich were 
emphasized in a center an the overall performance ot tne 
Head Start children on the WKAT in public school. However, 
when the length of time a cnild attenaea Head Starx prior to 
entering public school is consiaered, acaaemic acxivitj 
emphases ao show an effect. The longer boaa Start atten- 
dances are associated with significantly nigner scores on 
the "iJaaing Letters'* subtest on the WRAT, vnen tnat atten- 
dance occurs ^n centers which emphasize academic activity. 
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A few trends wxthxn some regions are discerniiie, which 
lay reflect the unique socio-eaucational processes xn tnose 
regions- Head Start centers in the Coutfavest vhxch eapna- 
size academic activities show higher performance on "Letter 
Recognition'^ than centers xn the Southwest Iha^ do not 
emphasize academic activities. This is not found elsewhere 
and may be unique to these children. At the same txii*e chxi- 
dren who graduate from Southwestern centers whxch eaphasxze 
social development show significantly higher "Spellxng and 
Heading** scores than children who graduate from Soutnwestern 
centers that do not emphasize social development actxvxtxes. 
However, the effect of this cCtivity emphasis in xhe Nor- 
theastern centers xs lower performance on some rcadxng ana 
mathematics subtests. Fxnally# Southwestern centers whxch 
emphasize dramatic and expressxve play activities have chxi- 
dren with significantly lower scores on "Spellxng and Pead- 
ing»* whereas exactly the opposxte effects are found aijong 
children who attended Southeastern centers emphasxzxng dra- 
matic and expressive play actxvxtxes. 

In terms of social -emotxonal outcomes, xt xs in the 
Southeastern, Northeastern, and Western sectxoas that con- 
sistent effects of activity emphases on outcomes are found • 
Here, higher center scores on expressive/dramatxc play are 
assocxated wxth hxgher assertiveaess scopes. It snouia be 
noted that the lacX. of such a relationshxp between aclxvx- 
ties and assertxveness in the Southwest is confounded by the 
fact that relatively low assertxveness scores were found xn 
Head Start children in this region. It is here tnat most of 
the Hispanic and Ndtxve Amerxcan chxldreu on the aata base 
are found. 
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Are Head Start eftccts associated with faaily bacK- 
ground factors? 



c o 
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The Bost consistent finding related to parentdl/tamiiy 
background has to do with the social/«otivational outcoaes 
of Head Start. These outcoaes are based on teacher ratings 
of children in public schools and have been reduced to two 
major variables. 1) "All American Child" (high scores indi- 
cate that the teacher judges the child to be an independent 
learner; not introverted; task oriented and persistent.; 
popular with other children; likely to be a high acadeiuic 
achiever; and not conflicted over asking tor help) , ^) 
Assertiveness (high scores indicate that tne teacher 3udges 
the child to be high in enjoyment of and desire to have con- 
tact with adults and other children; relates aggressively 
with others; has a low tolerance for intrusions) . There are 
clear relationships between taBiiy background factors ana 
the "All ABerxcan" scale, and no relationship between tnese 
factors and the "Assertiveness" scale. For a full aiscus- 
sion of these socia-notivational outcoaes, see Quesvion 8 of 
this Heport. 

There is a very diverse pattern of relationships among 
faaily background neasuies and the WRAl scores used in th*^ 
present study. This diversity reflects the regional diver- 
sity of the saaple which in turn carries a host of cultural, 
ethnic, and socioeconoaic differences. For exaaple, in x.ue 
Southeast where alaost all of the children are Black first 
graders and where alaost 20% of the Black children went to 
soae preschool prograa other tnan Head Start, the relation- 
ship between the faaily background aeasures (mothers' educa- 
tion family income, and a hone stimulation index) and the ti 
WRAT subtests were generally weak and in some cases nega- 
tive. However, these relations were considerably weaker tor 
Head Start children than tor the other children m tne 
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region, so that this can be considered something ot an Heua 
Start eifect. 

Similarly, in the Northeast where most of the chiiaren 
are White and 20% of then vent to sone preschool other than 
Head Start, the relations between the faaily bacKground mea- 
sures, and in particular, the hone stimulation index r ana 
the HEAT measures are quite high and positive* Here toor 
the relations are weaker but still high lor the Head Start 
children alone which suggests a possible Head Start effect 
for these white children as well. However , in the West ana 
in the Southwest , the relations between faaily DacKgiouna 
and WHAT are moderate and very much the same for the Heaa 
Start and the other preschool (or no preschool) groups in 
those regions. Generally ^ there is tendency for higner SLb 
families to have children who perform higher on some of the 
WRAT measures but this is less tiue for Head Start childien 
and particularly Head Start children in the Southeast. 



I Are Head Start effects associated with patterns ot 
I parent involvement in the Heaa Start center? 

• 1 

There is no evidence that any form of parent i;articipa- 
tion in the center, with children, or with other parent is 
associated with any of the outcome measures. 

Technical Discussion 

This chapter presents the results of the regression ana- 
lyses in which ceirtain policy-related properties ot Heaa 
Start are used as predictors of public school performance. 
Although several analyses of this sort were reported in tno 
original Transition Study, the secondary analysis of tr,e 
data revealed some shifts in the numbers of the experiDientdl 
groupings into which children were sorted. It was also 
desirable to reconstruct the dependent variables thtougn 



data reduction and standardization procedures, lu adaitiou, 
it was iaportant to reconstruct some of the home variaoles 
and enter the» into the regression equations in oruer to 
more fully specify the analytic noael . Thus, there is sub- 
stantial reason to re-exanine the issue of the lopact ot 
Head Start variables on public school pertormance. We have 
also noted the ubiquitous effects of region on a variety of 
relevant issues, so that it is desirable to run these ana- 
lyses bloc)ting on (i.e., within) regions. 



Head Start Activity Variables . One important set of 1 ac- 
tors, which was not used to predict Head Start effects in 
the original Transition Study, is measure of Center activi- 
ties, in order to add these factors to the analyses, the 
secondary analysis included an exaaination of the Center 
facilities anu resources inventory- This instrument gatn- 
ered ratings made by Center directors, of a list of activi- 
ties which Bight be engaged in at tha Center. Each activity 
was rated for its importance and tor the amount of ti3.e 
spent on the activity at the Center. These ratings were 
submitted to a factor analytic procedure (principal compo- 
nents analysis, varimax rotation, reported in Question 1) . 
Three well- articulated factors emerged whicn were named, 
"Academic Activities,- "Social Activities," and "Expressive 
and Dramatic Play." A factor scoring algorithm was used 
which maintained orthogonality across factors (u maijor 
advantage when using regression models) and wnich standaia- 
ized the distribution of scores. Thus, each Center receivea 
three activity scores, which were then used indiviaually to 
relate to other Center-Levex variables. 

The outcome analyses reported in this Chapter were car- 
ried out at the cnild level of aggregation. The questions 
asked have to do with the impact of preschool generally, ana 
Head Start in particular. Within the Head Start analyses, 
the effects of various kinds ot activities carritd out ii. 
the center are studied for their impact on Head Start ch il- 



dren* Note that a very serious assucption is ueing maae 
when the Bead Start activities are tagged to individual 
children, and this cissuaption is not made when a scoie on 
the Pre-school variable (i.e». No preschool. Head Srait 
only. Head Start plus another preschool, and Other presch'^^l 
only) is tagged to a child's file. The assumption aaae is 
that the measure was in tact administered to all cnildieu 
who are coBparably scored. If the score is from the Pres-- 
chool variable, then it is not an assumption that the caild 
did in fact attend the preschool which the score denotes. 
We are reasonably sure that all children have been correctly 
categorized by their preschool experiences (See Chapter ^) o 
However, the center activities score is derived frcin tue 
ratings made by the center directors and not from a measuie 
of the activities which were applied to that particular 
child. The center directors' ratings refer to the estimate 
of what goes on in the center aiid does not reference a par- 
ticular group or class. There is no way of Knowing whether 
all children who are tagged with the same activities score 
did necessarily receive the experiences which are assumed to 
occur when that activity is present in a center. 

The situation is even further complicated when the 
configuration of activity scores at each center is consia-- 
ered. Clearly such configuration scores are more ajeaninglul 
refelections of the potential experiences available to chil- 
dren attending each center. Thus, a center which is scored 
high on the academic activity scale and almost as high on 

the sJbcial activity scale, may not provide the same kiua oi 
f 

expei^iences to children who come from a center which is also 
scored high on academic activity and higti on draaiatic play 
activities. Tlie meaning of the academic scale may shitt 
under these conditions and the nature of the trearatnt 
administered to the cnildren may be discernibly dilieieut 
despite the similarity of academic activity scores. 

Unfortunately, it is not possible to deal with this ques- 
tion in the present study. The number of activity coiiiiyu-^ 



rations into which the centers aust be bitted is too large 
to be nanipulated given the nuaber ot ceuters avaiiaLie lor 

^ the examination of this issue. I£ each of tne tnree activ- 

ity scales were simply broken down into high medium and low 
quartiles, then there would be nine different configura- 
tions. Since only 24 centers have enough data troBi wtiicn to 

^ derive the full set of activity scores, there would be no 

■ore than 3-4 centers in each configuration. This is too 
few to allow for useful analyses. The alternative is to 
deal with each activity score as a single separate property 

* so that each -enter would- have three separate activity 
scores. Each such ccore would then be used individuall> as 
predictors of performance in a Head Start vs. Non head Start 

^ contrast. 

Regional Effects . Another issue needs to be considered 
before a description of the analytic model, the varidb^os 

• and the findings are presented. This point has to do with 
the problea of regional effects. 

m Question 1, it was indicated that many of tne covaria- 
^ bles of interest could not be used in an analysis usiug the 

full data base. There are very different processes occur- 
ring in the different regions of tne country and to atttiapt 
an aggregation across all regions would significantly nobLle 
^ many analyses. The argument was also made tne.t because ui 

these differences, an attempt to aggregate across regions 
necessarily means that important information auout head 
Start would be obscured in the process of adjusting for 
« regional differences. No matter what technique is used to 

make the aggregation of different regions possible, the goal 
would have to be the achieveir^nt of comparability oi essen- 
tially mn-comparable regions. The fact that these regions 

# are different is a matter of high interest to policy makers 
and so deserves to be examined rather than oDscureu- Conse- 
quently, the strategy adopted for this study is to carry out 
the identical analyses in each of the iinportant regions 
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(i.e., to block on regions) and to present findings for feacii 
of the relevant blocks. 

In order to aide the reader in considering these tihd- 
ingsr a short vignette of each region is presented here. 

No;:thea3t > Three -quarters of the saaple children from 
this region are White and almost one-third of thee atteudea 
Head Start centers which vere at least ^0% White m total 
enrollment. Aluost all of the Black children attended all-- 
Black Head Start center. Although the aean per capita 
income for this sanple was the highest of the four regxoLS^ 
this was generated by the smallest percent {29%) of two 
working paxents families in the four regions. Over bO* of 
the Bothers had no more than a high school education and the 
mean family size was 4.89. Although the Northeast Day De 
thought of as an intensely urbanized area, over two-thitds 
of these children came from small towns and fartti areas, and 
only 10% came from large cities. 

Southeast . Over 80% of the sample children from this 
region are Black, and virtually all of them attended ileaa 
Start centers which were over 90% Black in total enrollment. 
Over 50% of these children came from small towns or lorrj 
areas and almost all of the remaining came Irom mtdiua sized 
cities.. In addition, 90% of these children were m first 
graae rather than in kindergarten because Head btart experi- 
ences were during their fifth year rather than the Icuitu 
year which was typical of Head Start children in the otnei 
jregionsc Hore than 4 2% of these families had two working 
parents, but the total family income as well as the mean per 
capita income were the lowest in the total sample. Wore 
than 90% of the mothers had no more than a high school edu- 
cation and 57S of them had less than a full high school 
course. 

Southwest . This sample had the most e<auitable distiiuu- 
tion of ethnic groups of all regions: Blacks, Whites, aua 
Other (Hispanics and native American Indians) were re{.ie- 



sented xsi approxiaately equal nunbers. Over two-tniras oi 
these child caae from saall towns, 80% ot the aothers had uo 
more than a high school eaucation, ana UU* of the faaiu-ios 
(the highest of all regions) had two parents worXiag. Tiit> 
Bean per capita income was the third highest of all regions, 
but because there was an average of 6.U faaili aenLeis, ti.e 
mean total faaily incoae was the highest. 

west,. "Hlich liXe the Northeastern region, three-quarters 
of the dhildren are White, over two-thirds cone tro» saall 
towns and rural areas, alaost all of whoa attenaed centers 
with 90% or acre White enrollment. However, jy% ot tnc- 
fanilies had two working parents, producing the third lowest 
total family incoae. This region had the highest percent 
(2U%) of Bothers with aore than a high school education, and 
the highest percent of children uho were sent to a non-Heaa 
Start preschool. Ip fact, over ^-0% ot the Black chxluren xu 
the west were sent to -Other preschools,- coapated to uo 
aore than 6X in the other regions. Consequently, there was 
alaost double (IbX) the percent of children who atteuced 
preschool for 1-6 aonths befoe entering public scnooi, coj,- 
pared to the percent in other regions. 

There are shar[ay different properties to the saapae of 
children and families in each of these regions. lu addi- 
tion, there are quite different patterns ot cictivity 
emphases reported in the Head Start centers across ^nc 
regions. These brief descriptions, along with the previ- 
ously reported variations in the patterns of reiationsnxp 
between the adjusting variables (family and aeaoyiJapnic 
background factors) and both the preschool vaiiaDles and tne 
outcoae variables, confines the ^udgaent that regions shouxo 
not be aggregated. Analyses should.be done withm legiou. 

once this decision is made, .it is necessary to Keep m 
Bind that the regional categories simply represent a means 
of orgaDizing patterns of diverse findings. They oo not 
account for 'any of the unique findings. Each region is uni 
que an a whole set ot social/ethnic/econoaic/ed.ucationai 
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factors and it is almost iapossible, with the present data 
beuse, to attempt to relate particuj^ar tinaings to particular 
aspects ol the regional differences. For exaaple, several 
unique findings for the Southeastern section of the country 
will be presented* Since the very largest majority of the 
children in Head Start/no preschool contrast lu this region 
are BlacK children, it is possible to suggest that the tina- 
ings should i)e attributed to the tact that the childrer are 
Blac>t* But the Southeastern region is quite different in 
several other inportant respects including the fact that 
there is no public kindergarten and thax all cnildreu in 
Bead Start in this region are at very different developmen- 
tal levels than the children in the other regions* Aa just- 
ing for age is not at all able to capture the confounciuy 
variance, particularly since there are so few BlacK children 
in the contrasts carried out in the other regions. Further, 
it is not appropriate to coabine Blai.:., children from the 
different regions since the social eind personal significance 
of Be»bership in this ethaic group oust vary across ze^ions. 
Certainly the fact thac tuere is no public kinaergarttu in 
the Southeastern region suggests a very different eouca- 
tional context present in this region which cannot be cap- 
tured by the adjusting variables available in this stuaj . 
It is Entirely possible that the unique findings of the 
Southeast are, for some reason, associateu oniy with bxacx 
children, but this cannot be either verified ot extlamtfa m 
the present study. 

Analyt^iC Procedures ^ It is important to note th<it tntst 
analyses have been carried out at the child level of analy- 
sis. It is assuaed that this is the level to which treht- 
Bsent is delivered although many of the policy questions 
related to child impact are in fact center level questions. 
The problem, of reduced sample size at the center level oi 
aggregation Brakes the analyses at this level moot. There :.s 
siaply too siall a nuaber of centers to allow for an dnaiy- 
sis at this level, thus all outcome analyses have been car- 



The Bodel for these analyses is constant for all con- 
trasts. Three SES variables, aether "s education, per capita 
incoae, and hoae stinulation are entered into the equation 
first. Then the two duaty coded ethnicity variables (faiacA 
vs. all other caildren, and White vs. all othei cnildreu) 
are enterc-J. The reaaining variance is then related to the 
predictor variable of interest by testing the significance 
of the R2 increment produced by the addition of the predic- 
tor variable to the equation. Thus the contribution of tne 
predictor variable is always examined after the contribu- 
tions cf the adjusting variables have been removed. 

The t .^les icesanting tnese findings are organizca by 
predictor va.:iables and are clustered into sets ol fxudings 
for each region. Thus, the first contrast presented is that 
of Preschool vs. No Preschool vfxi iin each region and across 
ail regions combined. This const considers the contri- 

bution of enrollnent in preschool to the t tal niodei ana 
includes in the preschool group all children who attendoa 
any preschool for any length of time. Thus ail Eeaa Start 
children, all children who attended Head Start plus another 
preschool, and all children who attended a non-Head Start 
preschool are combined into the Preschool group and con- 
trasted to all children who never attendee a preschool prior 
to entering kindergarten. The outjome variables art pre- 
sented in the first column, N»s for the number o± children 
entering into the analysis m the second colucn, h-' tor tnt 
adjusting model only in the next coluan, the F loi tne 
change m R2 contributed by the predictor variable in the 
next coluan, and the p value for that F in the sixth column. 
The -eaaining columns include the significance levels ol the 
Bs for each variable in the full model. The significance of 
the B for the predictor variable is presented in the iast 
coluan. 

^rfeschool vs. lio Preschool Contrast. The effects of this 
variable are strongly influenced by region (Tables Q7.1A to 



Q7.1D). In both the Nortneast and Southeast regxons several 
significant contributions of the preschool variable are 
apparient* The aost iaportant aspect of these findixigs is 
that two of the outcomes of significance are found in both 
regions. These are a reading measure ana the assertiveness 
aeasure. The reading effects are not found in the other 
regions of the country and there is little evidence oi a 
trend toward significance for these variables in the South-- 
vest or Vest. There isr however, some indication that for 
assertiveness, there is a tendency toward signiiicance in 
the Western region. Other effects in each of the regions 
are rare enough to be unique to '^ach region. In all cases 
however^ the direction ot the effects is in favor ot chil-- 
dren who as cended preschool over those who did not. 

The variability of saaples and effects xn the several 
regions would suggest that ail but the most robust finaings 
would be obscrued if the data for all regioins were conibmed 
into a single analysis. Note that the variables involved in 
such an aggregation have withstood the test of honiogeneity , 
so that such an aggregation is permissable. Divergent find-- 
ings in each region will tend to cancel out when aggregated , 
however, and only those findings which are consistent across 
regions will show »ore significance in the aggregated sample 
than in the individual regional blocKs. Table Q^.^L pre- 
sents the findings across all regions combznea. 

Three outcomes show strong significance m tnis ciggre- 
C3it.e4 sample: spelling and reading words, written math and 
assertiveness. The significance levels here are heavily 
influenced by the auch larger H*s of the aggregated sample 
over the individual regions. In all regions except for the 
Southwest, the preschool variable contributes 2%-3% ot *tne 
total variance of assertiveness and when these elfects are 
aggregated to the total sample, the contribution of Pres- 
chool to this outcome remains very significant. This is an 
effect that transcends region. It is small nut consi^cent 
and may be obscured by the fact that the prescnool variable 



includes several Jcinds of prescnooi experiences. be: 
interpreting these findings, it is important to sort out 
several kinds of presctools included here. 



Haad start vs No Preschool Contrast . The etfects xn 
these contrasts are generally snailer tnan in the overaii 
preschool vs no preschool contrast (Tables Q7.2A to Q7.2E) . 
The only finding which reaainii consistent across regions has 
to do with assertive ness. Once again Head Start children 
show a significantly greater contribution to the assertive- 
ness than children who did not go preschool, ana this hoias 
in all regions except the Southwest. It is laportanx to 
note that these effects are very similar to the Preschoox no 
Preschool contrast and suggest that the significance of that 
variable results from the Head Start coaponent to rhe pres- 
chool variable. in other words, it seems ixkeiy that the 
reason that the preschool/no preschool variable is effective 
in contributing to assertiveness is because the preschool 
group contains a great many children who went to Head St^rt 
and that it is Head Start and not preschool geueraily that 
is responsible for the assertiveness findings. 

The same logic would dictate that the effects m tne 
other outcome variables which were found in the preschool/no 
preschool contrast, and which tend to drop out when the 
preschool variable is reduced to the Head Start con.ponent, 
are the result of the other non Head Start preschool chil- 
dren. Thus, the hypothesis of greatest plausibility iiidi- 
cates that effects of the preschool variable in acadeiiiic 
areas is the contribution of non Head Start preschool and 
the effects in assertiveness are the contribution of Heaa 
Start. In order to consider this hypothesis, it is nec- 3- 
sary to contrast Head Start with other preschool. 



Head Start vs Other Preschool. Once again, there are no 
effects of this variable in the Southwest region. There is, 
however, a pattern in tb^ remaining regions which is remark- 



able (Tables Q7.3A to Q7*3E) . Tiiere are several iiistdiACes 
of academic effects ot this variable and consistent effects 
on the assertiveness variable, these effects are consistent 
across regions so that when aggregated to the fall Sdibple, 
the effects are clear and large. However, in every case, in 
every region, the sign of the beta indicates that the Head 
Start children show significantly higher scores on asser-- 
tiveness, and the non Head Start preschoolers show higher 
scores than the Head Start children on acaaemic aeasures. 
This represents a substantial verification of the hypothesis 
suggested above, that when preschool experiences show 
effects, they are differential effects depending upon 
whether the poreschool experience is Head Start or some 
other Kind of prescLool experience. The major contribution 
of Head Start to ^he developmental process of children is m 
the aree measured by the assertiveness variable. This is an 
alDost universal 'effect in the -^resent sample ana one which 
must seriously be expanded when the full stor]^ of heaa Start 
is considered. 

It is necessary to note that the non-Head Start pres-- 
choolers cone froa faoilies with generally higher levels of 
Bothers' education, family income, and home stimulation lac- 
tors^ although these variables have been used as aajustiug 
variables m the analytic model. When these non-Head start 
children who went to preschool are contrasted to children 
who did not go to pieschool, th^.re are again some instances 
of higher academic performance of the prescnooJ cniiaren. 
in this case, the children who did not go to preschool have 
a slightly higher SES than the children who v^nt to pres- 
chool and this difference in background is adjusted witn tne 
same variables used in all analyses studies reported here. 
Finally, it should be noted that in no instance diu the 
children who did not go to preschool show any higher pertor- 
mance than the chilaren who did go to preschool. 

There are two jionally-based patterns of effects with 
respect to the Head Start findings that should be mentioned. 
i O 
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Regional effects are ubiquitous although they seem in these 
analyses to be randon in their distribution. Two finaings 
are remarkable nowever. The first is that Head Start ctixi- 
dren in the Western regions of the country (West ana South- 
west) show fewer differences between thenselves and ^children 
who either did not go to preschool or those who went to or 
preschools than Head Start children in the Eastern regions 
(Northeast and Southeast) of the country. In the tiest 
region (as opposed to the Southwest) Head Start ctiiidren 
showed higher scores only on assertiveness and 3oined the 
Head Start children in the Southwest in showing no other 
differences with any contrast group. In tact, the Southwest 
Head Start children did not show any differences in asser- 
tiveness. Which is the most ubiquitous finding of all. In 
general, the Head Start children in the West region showed 
differences when compared to other children only on asser- 
tiveness. Head Start children in the Southwest region oia 
not show even this difference. When these effects in the 
Western regions are combined with the somewhat mo.e exten- 
sive and variable effects of the Eastern regions r-ee below) 
to form a national picture of Ueaa Start effects, regional 
patterns cancel each other out. 

The second regional pattern xs in the eastern parts oi 
tie country. Here the Head Start children appear to bo 
doing less well on some reading and math measures than chil- 
dren who went to other preschools, but they continue to 
receive higher scores on assertiveness than children wno 
went to other preschools. This is similar to the fincings 
when Head Start children are contrasted to children who aid 
not go to preschool at all. Wi. i acaoemic aiifereuces occur 
in these contrasts, they are in favor of those wr.o dia not 
go to preschool. Head St.^rt children receive higher scores 
on assertiveness when compared to no prescoooi chixmren. 



Conclusions 

There are several findings of interest that neea to oe 
considered here. The first is the relatively consist enr 
finding th?it public school teachers rate Head Start children 
significantly higher on the As;.Brtiveness scale tha^\ tnoj 
rate other children in their classroooso This tmding is 
discussed extensively in the next chapter on teacher percept- 
tions and will be mentioned britifly here* 

There seeas to be strong evidence that Assertiveness is a 
property perceiveH in Head Start children Dy pubiii^ scnool 
teachers> which is not perceived by thea to the same extent 
in non Head Start children whether or not these children 
attended a preschool* It is difficult to tell whether tnis 
is a self selection factor such that the Jcind of pareiits wno 
choose to send their children to Head Start also provide tne 
Jcind of developmental environment which facilitates i^sser- 
tiven^iss or whether this is a true consequence of soniething 
unique in Head Start. The finding is apparent in ail ot the 
regions except the Southwestern region and tnis fact couiu 
support either explanation. The fact that Assertiveness is 
seen in such a diverse group of children (when very little 
else is so broadly found) suggests that the effect is most 
reasonably attributed to Head Start.. The fact that the 
effect is not found in the one region in the country wnert d 
great nany Hispanic children are located suggests that some 
pre Head Start factor may be operative. HispaniJ fat^ixios 
aa^ tend to value assertiveness less than ElacK iamilies ana 
the lower Assertive scores ciay reflect these differences xn 
cultural orientat:.on rather than a Head start effect. There 
is one finding which mitigates against the self selection 
notion and that cen be seen in Table QT*2C, Head Start vs No 
Preschool (Southwest) . There^ several significant betas are 
recorded for the BLACK variable m predicting WHAT sur>t€st 
scores. The signs of all of these betas are negative indi- 
cating that Black children wer<* doing significantly less 
well than Other children on those suJ>tests. However, tor 
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the Assertiveness score, the BLACK variable a£ not sicjniii- 
cant indicating that with respect to Assertiveness, tneie 
vas no difference in the adjusted scores for the BiacK ana 
Other children. In addition, when these same anal^rses weio 
run separately for each ethnic group within each region, it 
was only in the Southwest that all Head Start groups tailed 
to show any significant findings for Assertivenes^. Tne 
interpretation of this could De that it is not the sf.eciai 
contribution of Hispanic chilaren that deminished the Asser- 
tiveness score, but that for some reason Head Start in the 
Southwest did not generate higher scores on this proj-erty . 
The interpretation is not an attractive one however, since 
the Southwest, dominated as it is by Hispanic culture, n.ay 
produce a different attitude toward Asseitiveness in black 
fanilies in that region than found in blacK families m 
other regions of the country. There is, in other words, no 
way of decidiL what the source of the difference is between 
the Assertiveness findings in the Southwest comparea to the 
assertiveness findings elsewhere. What is impressive xs 
that assertiveness seems to be so Kuch a pa3:t of Heaa btdit 
graduates in so many diverse places. In the next chdpttt , 
it is suggested that this finding mav help to explain ^*hy 
long tern effects of sojue preschools include at reduction oi 
the nuaber of at-risk children Assertiveness woula ceLtain,..> 
contribute to the abUity to resist an at-risk syndrome. 
The point here however is that Assertiveness does seea. to oe 
a consequence of Head Start, but it is not at all clear troa 
anything in this data base, why this would be so. iruture 
work surely aust pay attention to this problem before Head 
Start can be meaningfully improved in any way. 

The second finding of interest is that preschool programs 
seem to be associated with a tew higher acadfaaic scores (as 
measured l^y the WKAT) when conparred to no preschool expeii- 
""ences. It oniv in tue Gc-uthe2«?r that^ Head Start, at; a 
kind of preschool, appears to be respo.i^^lc ^^'^ tnat, 
eftect. It should be noted that this finding is generally 
consistent with the findings of the original tran.-otion 



study • There it was reported that Black Head Start 
children, when contrasted to other Blaciv cniidren exhibitea 
a "Value Adaed* acadenic pertoroance level attr '-.Lutabxe xo 
Head Start* The secondary analysis can .'>erve to catit liyht 
on this finding in two ways. 

First, the "Value Added** contriburiou of Head Start to 
BlacJc children occurs alaost exclusively to the chiiareu of 
the Southeast. There are no blacK Heaa Start scores wnicn 
exceed Blade Non-Head Start scores in the Northeasc ot Wiist 
and one small, non-significant finding m tavoi of Blacx 
Bead Starters in the Southwest. However, the largest aa^or- 
ity of BlacX children in this saaple are found in the boutn- 
east so that it is still not entirely clear whether this is 
a site or ethnic effect. 

Second, the original analysis based the Value Aaded ana- 
lysis on a single, total WRAT score. The secondary analyses 
utilized a set of WRAT sub scores generated from a tdctor 
analytic procedure. These analyses revealed positive BlaCK 
Head Start effects in the Southwest on 3ust tnree (out of 
eight) sub scores, indicating some specific but not easily 
explained -ftects ot Head i>tart on this particular group ot 
children. 

Once again, there is nothing in the bead Start programs 
of the Southeast that can account tor tnese advantages (ana 
disadvantages^ . The effect could be because these cniiaLcn 
are almost exclusive.ly Black, or because tney come from 
lower socioeconomic conditions, or because they are a year 
ol'^er than aost of the other Head Start children, or ttcause 
there is sonething unique about the Southeast. It is hot 
clear why any of these factors could serve to Kaxe Heaa 
Start effective in 3 subtests of the WHAT and not xn oiheis. 
What is clear is that this issue needs to ue exammod in 
much greater detail than vhis data base allows m order to 
fully understajid and utilise it. 
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The third finding of interest is that the pattern oi aca- 
deaic effects is so strangely distributed across regions of 
the country. The regions do represent suLstantialiy oilter- 
ent psychoeducational environnents and in order toi Hedo 
Start to profit froa this, it is necessary to understana it 
considerably more intimately than now is possible, if there 
is any aajor direction for research wnich HeAO Start should 
take in the future it is the understanding of thest coaplex 
educational issues. This is liXely to be the direction 
needed in order to increase significantly the impact Heac 
Start Bight have m diminishing the cycle of poverty. 

The final point that should be made is about the low mag- 
nitude of relationship between the activities eniphasizea in 
the center and the pertoraance of the children. It is dif- 
ficult to draw the conclusion that there is no reiationshxu 
between the events expt^rienced by a child over the course ot 
a year in Head Start and the,itinO> of performance the chiiQ 
exhibits in a testing situation in public school. In the 
judgment of the present writers, such as conclusion shoulo 
not be drawn. Simply on the grounds of experimental aesigii, 
that one cannot prove the null hypothesis, such a conclusion 
is not justified. However, there are several otnec issut-s 
having to do with measurement rather than design which sug- 
gests that sucQ a conclusion xs inappropriate. 

The measurement of the activities at the center was 
accomplished ^ judgments of the center directors. The 
shoitcomings of this method, as opposed to direct observa- 
tion of classroom events are obvious. In addition, tne 
assumption that all children in the sample received the 
treatment defined by these judgcents was discussed in Chc^p- 
ter 1 of this report and found seriously wanting. It is not 
at all certain that the activity emphasis which was taggec 
to each child in our saaple did in fact represent the exper- 
iences received by that child. It is also liXely that tne 
true curriculum delivered to each child was considerably 
more diffuse and aultidiaensional than the single activity 



eaphasis score iiplied. One Bajor reason why center ativi- 
ties and child outcomes did not relat-^ to each other is that 
activities as curriculua was proi)al)ly aeasured with a great 
deal of unreliability* 

The second reason why the conclusion of null effects of 
curriculua is inappropriate xs that the outcome measures, m 
particular the WSAT, are not the appropriate ^Measures tor 
the outcone of a preschool prograa. It is likely tnat tho 
preschool prograa adainistered in the Southeast region where 
the children of Kindergarten ege rather than preschoolers 
aight appropriately be aeasurea by an acadeaic achievement 
instruaent, but this is not true for prograas designed lot 
year olds. The doainant developaental task of this age 
is the acquisition of prosocial skills m a peer environ^ 
aent. Exploring the environment is attractive to chilareii 
of this age, but the full excitement of accumulating tne 
pieces of inforaation whica are characteristically founa in 
the achievement tests, and defmately characteristic oi the 
WRAT, does not occur until a little after the preschool 
years. the WHAT, in other word may not be tne aost appro- 
priate way of measuring the kind of curriculum found in Heaa 
Start . 

Whereas it ought not be expected that large acaaecjic 
gains are the likely outcomes of a preschool i.ro(jtai\ii 
effects such as Asser tiveness probably ought to be expected 
from substantial programs. The fact that only weak reld- 
tionships between this effect and the measured activity 
emphasis of the center could be identified is, ia the 3uug-" 
aent of the present writeji , supportive of the notion tnat 
the activities of the center were poorly measured. There is 
every reason to conclude, therefore, that the best direction 
for future Head Start research is toward the development of 
useful measures of educational input. 
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TABLE Q7.1A 

Summary of Regression Analyses 
Preschool Versus No Preschool Contrast 
Northeast Region 



V.irl.ihie 


N 




'^Total 


F 


Spell 6 Ri'.ul Words 


V*6 


.010 


.016 


1.56 


Snme Letters 




.126 


.125 


.52 


Copy Marks 


3^6 


.126 


.136 


6.01 


l.eiu*r ReCdf.nli loii 


3^6 


.039 


.039 


.00 


WriClen tl.itli 


3^6 


.017 


.022 


1.50 


Oral M'ltli 1 (K.isy) 


3^6 


.075 


.077 


,73 


Oral M.ith 11 (Difficult) 


3^6 


.073 


.075 


.76 


Counting Dots 


3-* 6 


.037 


.J38 


.10 


All AiTieric.m 


289 


.080 


.091 


3.36 


Assert I vf 


289 


.006 


.055 


16.92 


* linpl les p < .05 
*Ali:.|)lle8 p <s .01 
+/-indlcatc9 direction 


0 f b 









Sign. 



SignlfUnnce of b's 



MAEl) 



I'F.KCAP 



llOMi:STM2 



BLACK 



wiiiu: 



NO PRI. 
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TABLE Q7aB 

Summary of Regression Analyses 
Preschool versus No Preschool Contrast 
^ Southeast Region 



Rl'^uI Words 
e Letters 
y Mjrkr. 
Ltor Kecof.nltlon 
Lcti'ti :KicI) 
^l Mith I (Easy) 
1 Math II (Difficult) 
nt ing Dots 
American 
ve 



N 



316 
31^1 
31^ 
3U 
31A 
3Wi 
3U 

2/»8 
2/iB 



. 16/; 
.015 
.036 
.029 
. 170 
.003 
.05^ 
.017 
.089 
.012 



Tot a) 



.167 

.017 

.0/i9 

.029 

.175 

.021 

.06/* 

.019 

.09 

.028 



1.16 
.87 

.18 
1.79 
5.72 
3.26 
.59 
.25 
/i.Ol 



Sienificancc of b*s 



MAEl) 



percap 



iittplico p < .03 ' 
**lmpllca p < .01 
^/- iiuticatet; \llrectlon of h 



H0MESTM2 



1..,/ 
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• 
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r 
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TABLE Q7.1C 




• 










Summary of Regressiqn. Analyses 
Prescho6l versus No Preschool Contrast ' 










• 


be 

=^ 


)uthwes 6 


Region , 








N 


J. 


Total 


F 


SlRIl. 


MAF.O 


hERCAP 


n i f Ic,»nce o! 

momj:stm2 


b's 
BLACK 


WIU T L 


PRfc/ 

NO I'Rt 


>pcU ^ Re.Kl Words 




.131 


.150 ' 


3., 9 5 


A 


**+ 














108 


. nj 


-.133 


.03 
















Copy 4M,irks 


1H8 


.167 


.177^ 


2.03 










**' 






i.i*t*t*r RectJf ni t Ion 


188 


.0)9 


.039 


.02 
















Crittcii :i.ith 


180, 


.067 


.083 


3.16 
















L)ral M-ith I (Easy) 


188 


. 107 


•^2 


.98 










A*" 






)r.il Mjlli It (Uiffirult) 


188 


.063 


.083 


.02 






*• 




A a" 






Count ing Dot s 


188 


.060 


* ,070 . 


1.92 


♦ 












1*11 Awe r I cm 


157 


.210 


.213 . 


. .53 










aa' 


a" 




Assert Ive 


157 


.060 , 


1 .060 


.01 

















* implies p < .05 
AAjmplicn p < .Oi 
+/- iiullcatfy direct Ion of h 
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TABLE Q7.1D 

Summary of Regression Analyses 
Preschool versus No Preschool Contrast 
West Region 















SUnUicnncc of b*s 




VnrljtiU* 


N 


«; 


4otal 


F 


Sip.n, 


MAF.D 


PFRCAP 


H0.MF.ST.M2 


BLACK 


WUITF 


PKE/ 
NO PRC 


i 

Spoil & Re .1(1 Words 




.030 


.032 


.UO 
















M^«e Let tots 


2^^ 


.093 


.093 


.01 
















cipy Hnrks 


26^ 


.205 


.206 


.13 
















Letter Keco^nlcion 


26^ 


.02^ 


.028 


.99 
















:Cr{Cte:i \Ui\\ 


26^ 


.0^7 


.05^ 


1.70 
















Olu»l ilTtli I (Ensy) 


26^ 


.07/« 


.07^ 


.01 










a' 






Oral Math II (Difficult) 


2GU 


.089 


.089 


.01 
















Counting Dots 


26^1 


.031 


.032 


.13 
















All Ajn^rlcan 


206 


. 16J 


.16^1 


.09 
















Assert Ive 


206 

1 


.080 


.105 


5.51 


A 















* Implies p .05 
**itnplio8 p <. .01 
4^/-indlc«tes tliri'ttion of I 



1^ 




TABLE Q7.1E 

Summary of Regression Analyses 
Preschool versus No Preschool Contrast 
All .Regions 



Variable 


N 


< 


^Total 


F 


Sign. 


Slcnificance of 


MAED 


PEUCAP 


II0MESTM2 


Spell i Rend Words 


1112 


.019 


.030 


12.17 










Name Letters 


1112 


.028 


.029 


1.99 


• 


J- 






Copy Marks 


!i 12 


.043 


.043 


.01 










Letter Rccoj'.nit Ion 


U12 


.007 


.007 


.47 










W'ritten TLith 


1112 


.014 


.027 


15.05 








*+ 


Or.il Math^I (Easy) 


1112 


.021 


.024 


3.52' 


* 






**+ 


Oral Math II (Difficult) 


1112 


.042 


.042 


.12 




**+ 




**+ 


Counting Dots 


1112 


.009 


.009 


.03 




*^ 




















**' 


**+ 


All American 


900 


.114 


.114 


.31 




**+ 






Assert ive 


900 


.012 


.033 


19.74 











BLACK 



WHITE 



PRE/ 

.%o par 



* Implies p < .05 
**iropllc8 p < .01 
+/- indicates direction of b 
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TABLE Q7.2A 

Sununary of Regression Analyses 
Head Start versus No Preschool Contrast 
Northeast Region 



Varinble 


N 


'I 


Total 


F 


Sip.n. 




Significance oi 






MAED 




M0MCSTM2 


BIJVCK 




M.S./ 
.N'O PIE 


Spell & Read Words 


278 


.022 


.022 


.03 
















Hane Letters 


278 


.097 


.097 


.00 
















Copy Marks 


278 


.115 


.124 


2 96 
















Letter Recognition 


278 


.049 


.049 


.04 
















U'ritten .'lath 


278 


.011 


.012 


.47 
















Oral Math I (Easy) 


278 


.092 


.093 


.14 
















Oral Math U (Difficult) 


2/8 


.047 


.063 


4.52 
















Count ing Dots 


278 


.011 


.012 


.32 
















All American 


235 


.032 


.106 


6.21 














*" 


Assertive 


235 


.006 


.085 


19.56 


•k-k 















* implies p <. .05 
**implie5 p ^ .01 
^/-indicdteo direction of b 



1 ' 
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TABLE Q7.2B 

Summary of Regression Analyses 
Head Start versus No Preschool Contrast 
Southeast Region 



Variable 


"1 

N 




Total 


F 


Sign. 


Sljinif icance of 


b's 




MAED 




I10MESTM2 




VHTTE 


M.S./ 
XO PRE 


Spell & Read Words 


2AZ 


,030 


,031 


,24 
















Nrtme Letters 


IM 


.043 


.045 


.47 






** + 










Copy Marks 


242 


.039 


,051 


3,14 
















letter Recognition 


242 


,046 


.048 


.46 






*** 










ICritten 


242 


,025 


.027 


,47 
















Oral Mat** I (F.asy) 


242 


.015 


.029 


3,54 














*+ 


Oral Math 11 (Difficult) 


242 


.048 


.060 


2.96 
















Counting Dots 


242 


.003 


.003 


.15 
















All American 


181 


.124 


.125 


.18 
















Assertive 


181 


.011 


.039 


5.04 


* 















* implies p < .05 
** implies p < .01 
+/-indicates direction of b 
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TABLE Q7.2C 

Summary of Regression Analyses 
Head Start versus No Preschool Contrast 
Southwest Region 



Variable 




< 


Tot.il 


F 


SIpn. 


MAEO 


Sip 

rf^CAr 


nificance of 
llOMi:STM2 


b's 
BI-ACK 


WHITF 


net 

U.S./ 
NO PRE 


Spell ^. Head Words 


148 


.047 


..050 


.37 
















Maple L<f Iters 
Copy Marks 


148 
148 


.123 
.232 


.125 
.252 


.43 
3.89 




*" 




+ 

*- 








Letter Recof.nl t Ion 


148 


.039 


.039 


.02 
















Written Hath 


148 


.035 


.040 


.85 
















Oral Math I (Easy) 


148 


.110 


.119 


1.42 
















Oral Math 11 (Difficult) 


148 


.075 


085 


1.50 
















Counting Dots 
All American 


148 
124 


.065 
.202 


.079 
.203 


2.01 
.25 








** 

f 




* a" 




Assert Ive 


124 


.062 


.066 


.59 

















* implies p < .05 
** implies p < .01 
^/- indicates direction of b 
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TABLE Q7-2D 

Summary of Regressrion Analyses 
Head Start versus No Preschool Contrast 
West Region 















Slpnlficance of b*s 






Variable 




< 


2 

^*Total 


F 


Sign. 


MAEF) 




H0Mr.STM2 


BLACK 


WHITE 


H.S./ 

NO PRE 


Spe i & Head Words 


178 


.039 


.045 


1.06 
















tl3ia<^ Letters 


17B 


.136 


.136 


.01 
















Copy Narks 


178 


.259 


1260 


.14 






*+ 




**" 






I.eicer Recognition 


17C 


.037 


.039 


.32 
















U'riClcn :i.ith 


178 


.018 


.019 


.25 
















Oral Haclw-l (Easy) 


178 


.136 


.136 


.01 
















Oral Math 11 (Difficult) 


178 


.127 


.128 


.13 
















Counting Dots 
All American 
Assert Ive 


178 
144 
144 


.047 
.195 
.073 


.1)47 
.195 
.127 


.00 
.00 
8.49 


• 








+ 







* impl ies p < .05 
**inipl ies p < .01 
+/-in<iicates direction of b 
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TABLE 07. 2E 

Summary of Regression Analyses 
Head Start versus No Preschool Contrast 
All Regions 



Variatile 






Total 


F 


Sign. 


Si pnif icdiice of b's 






M/\ED 




H0MESTM2 


BUCK 


WIIITF. 


H.S./ 
NO PRL 


Spell & Read Words 


846 


.017 


.017 


.22 






A* 










^U^^e Letters 


846 


.026 


.026 


.09 










**+ 






Copy M,irks 


846 


.047 


.047 


.00 
















I.ettor Recof.ni t ion 


846 


.007 


.008 


.96 
















Kricten Math 


846 


.014 


.016 


1.55 










*+ 






Oral f4^ith 1 (Easy) 


846 


.028 


.029 


1.14 








**+ 




















**- 












Oral Math U (DlfflcuU)^ 


846 


.032 


.032 


.28 












i 




Counting Dots 


846 


.011 


.012 


.04 
















All Aroericau 


684 


.116 


.118 


1.65 






**+ 










Assertive 


68^1 


.008 


.054 

1 


32.65 










*+ 







* Implies p < .05 
**iro|>lies p < .01 
^/-indicates direction of b 
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TABLE Q7.3A 



Summary of Regression Analyses 
Head Start versus Other Preschool Contrast 
Northeast Region 





M 


2 


n2 
Total 


F 


Sign, 


Sicntficance of 


MAtD 


TEHCAP 


!iOMESTM2 


Spell & Kvat! Words 


229 


.017 


.046 


6.87 










Mdme Ktitters 


229 


.155 


.165 


2.70 










Copy tlarl^s 


229 


-072 


.072 


.20 










letter Kecoc^n 1 1 luii 


229 


.077 


.079 


.57 










UriLCen Math 


229 


.026 


.036 


2.28 










Oral M^jth I (tab)) 


229 


.105 


.115 


2,28 








A* 


Oral Math II (Difficult) 


229 


.070 


.099 


7.22 










Count int Dots 


229 


.03^ 


.034 


.04 










All Aint^ric^iH 


192 


.091 


.119 


5.79 










Assert ive 


192 


,011 


.042 


6.10 


* 









BUCK 



WHITE 



H.S./ 

OTHER 



* implic^b p s .05 
A^iiiiplics p < .01 
(/-iiidicaCOS diiceiJuii of h 



ERIC 



/ 



TABLE Q7-3B 

Summary of Regression Analyses 
Head Start versus Other Preschool Contrast 
Southeast Region 

















Sicniflcance oi 








^ Variable 




< 


loial 


F 


Sign. 




PERCAP 


U0MESTM2 


nij;cK 


vniiTE 


H.S./ 
OTHER 


Spell & Head Words 


23^ 


.209 


.258 


15.02 


*A 














N'«r« Letters 


23A 


.029 


.029 


.00 
















Copy M,irks 


23A 


.o/»i 


.0^2 


.Al 
















Let t Q r Recocuit ion 


23A 


.0/»8 


^..061 


3.22 
















Uric toil Math 


23A 


.218 


.269 


10.35 


** 














Oral Math 1 (Kns)) 


23^ 


.005 


.008 


.65 
















Oral J^ath U (Difficult) 


23/i 


.08A 


.085 


.30 






*+ 










Count inj; D<its 


23^ 


.020 


.0A6 


6.18 


* 














All American 


189 


.135 


.1A7 


2.55 






*^ 










Assort Ive 


189 


.039 


.050 


2.07 

















* Implius |> < .05 
**implic3 p < .01 
+/-lndlcace3 direction of h 
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J 

, , ^ TABLE Q7.3C 

Summary of Regression Analyses 
Head Start versus Other Preschool .Contrast 
Southwest Region 



Var lab) e 


•« 




Total 


F 


Sl^n. 


Slcnlflcnnce of h's 








^PFRCAP 


II0MESTM2 




wiiiTr 


H.S./ 

OTHER 


Spell & Head Words 


119 


.213 


.224 


1.62 
















N'^.r^p Letters' 


119 


.221 


.230 


1.37 
















Copy Marks 


119 


.176 


.176 


.01 
















Letter Recoi;nition 


U9 


.025 


.033 


.87 
















U'riiten :utU 


119 


.099 


.103 


















Oral ftath 1 (Eas\) 


119 


ASU 


.156 


.28 
















Oral Math M (Difficult) 


119 


.115 


.136 


2.67 
















Counting Dots 


119 


.057 


.061 


./i3 
















All American 


103 


.232 


.239 


.93 










**" 






Assert Ive 


103 


.082 


.092 


.99 

















* Implies p < .05 
**implie9 p < .01 
f/-imlicatOH direction of b 





TABLE Q7.3D 

Suiranary of Regression Analyses 
Head Start versus Other Preschool Contrast 
West Region 



Variable 






2 

Ictal 


F 


Sign. 


Sicni f ic.mce of l>'.s 






>ui:i) 


TERCAP 


HOMESTII? 


hlJ^CK 


LHl 1 TP 


H.S,/ 
OTHKR 


Spell & Head Words 


173 


.036 


.060 


4.24 














*~ 


NiJpe Letters 


173 


.070 


.071 


.22 
















Copy Morkb 


173 


.170 


.173 


.68 
















Leccer kecotiution 


173 




.0'^5 


.02 
















Kritien llatli 


173 


.09B 


.118 


3.75 


* 














Oral hUih I (Easy) 


173 


.075 


.076 


.30 
















Oral Math 11 (Difficult) 


173 


.098 


.099 


.11 
















Counting Do'^s 


17J 


.022 


.022 


.05 
















All Ajiitirican 


13^ 


.U8 


.U9 


.15 
















Asberc ive 


135 


.076 


.080 


.61 

















A iifaplies i> < .05 
**iw|)liet) p < .01 

f/-lndicate8 direction of b 




1^- 
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TABLR^7.3E 



Summary of Regression Analyses 
Head Start versus Other •Preschool Contrast 
All Regions / 









2 

Total 


F 


Sign. 


_ ~-~v7 

Sifnl f Jc.jnce of h's 






MAK.D 


I'lRCAP 


H0MrSTM2 


BLACK 


winir 


W.S.I 
OTUEK 














*+ 










**** 


Spell & Head Words 


755 


.036 


.077 


33.90 


























*+ 










**7 


Na:"^ letters 


755 


.029 


.038 


6.79 














Copy Marks 


755 


.031 


.03*1 


.17 
















Letter Recocnitlori 


755 


.009 


.011 


1.32 
















Written «laLh 


755 


.025 


.060 


28.23 


** 












**" 


Oral Hath I (Eab>) 


755 


.020 


.024 


2.% 
























7.42 


A* 


*+ 










*** 


Oral Math 11 (Difficult) 


755 


.043 


.052 






































Counting lK>cs 


, 755 


.007 


.009 


1.5? 
















AH American 
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Question 8: Teacher Perceptions of Head Stan Chilaren 

The original analysis of pi^blic school teachers' rating 
of children in their classroons showed that Head start cnil- 
dren wete generally rated higher on sooe soci<il motivatxonai 
factors than other children. The interpretation of these 
findings is difficult until the aeanings underlying these 
ratings are determined. The purpose of the present analysis 
is to extend the examination of teacher ratings to clarify 
their meaningsr to establish a set of scales, that ^oula 
reliably reflect these ueanings , and to aeteraine the rela- 
tionship between teacher ratings of Head Start chilartn dna 
family background characteristics of the children as well as 
their acadeid.c perforiiance . 

In order to deal with these irsues, the teachers' ratings 
of children^ as measured by suDscales on the schaeler 
Tecicher Bating Scales and the Beller Teacher Rating Scales r 
were factor analyzed. Two clear and independent factors 
emerged. They represent the two major dimensions of meaning 
which under ly the teacher ratings. These factors are: 

I. The All JB^merican Child, composed of a combination oi 
the following: 

Independence in learniuq 
Not introverted 
Task oriented 

Popular with other children 

Likely to be a high academic achiever 

Capable ot asking for held wiien neeaea without 

fear or guilt 

II » Assertiveness , composed of a combination oi the lol- 
lowing: 

Enjoyment of and desire to have social contact 
with adults 

En30'yment of and aesire to have social contact 
' with other children 
Aggressively relates to others 
LOW tolerance for frustration or intrusion. 
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Dtilizing factor scores each child was scored on these 
two scales to represent teachers' perceptions discussed in 
the -next sections c 



Do public school teachers' perceptions of Heaa Start 
children vary accoding to family background? of the 
children? 



Kindergarten teachers tend to perceive children from higher 
income families in which there is more stimulating materials 
in the hone as higher on the All American Child scale. That 
is, teachers perceive these children as more popular, pre-- 
sistent, task oriented, high achievers, friendly and outgo- 
ing • 

On the other had, teachers do not judge the assertiventss 
of children according to the character of the faaiiy bac\»c~ 
ground. 

.1 ' — " — — 

Is there a relationship between teacher perceptions of 
children and their social and acaaeaic performance in 
kindergarten? 



Children who are rated high by teachers on the All Ainerx- 
can Scale do achieve at higher levels than children who are 
rated by teachers to be low on the scale. On the other 
hand, children who are rated high on the Assertiveness scale 
have the same distribution of academic scores as chilaren 
who are rated low by teachers. It is possible that teacner 
perceptions of children on some properties such as persis* 
tence, popularity, and independence are influenced by the 
family background of the child and in turn influence the 
academic performance of the child. However, teacher rat my 
of Assertiveness appears unrelated to the family bacKgrouna 
of the child and has no influence on the academic perfoE- 
mance of the child. 
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Technic jatl Discussion 

The interpretation of teacher ratings is a difficult cask 
generally but it is particularlj difficult in the case of 
the Transition study data base. There are two approaches tu 
this tasK. In the first approach it is necessary to distiii- 
guish between the contribution of the teacher to the ratings 
froa the contribution of the chcoracteristics of the children 
to the ratings. Teacher bias and response rendencies are 
well known factors which can influence ratings, and tnere 
are a nuffber of reasons to expect that these factors will be 
operative in this case. In order to partial out the teacher 
contribution, it is necessary to have each teacher maKe a ' 
large number of ratings of a large number of children ana to 
deteraine the consistencies of ratings over cate^gorias of 
children. Unfortunately the requisite number of ratings ate 
not available so that some alternate methods will have to be 
devised. 

The second approach is to deteraine the content validity 
of the rating scales themselves. The most reasona£>le Wciy to 
deal with this problea is through concurrent validity proce- 
dures, correlations aaong sets of ratings. For exaapie, it 
is important to know what the teachers intended to comniuni- 
cate when they made judgaents of the children as high or low 
in aggression/hostility. These personality characteristics, 
are not directly interpretable. Both aggression ana hostil- 
ity aie perfrectly reasonable responses of any individual to 
parti ;:ular situations. They become inappropriate ^hen tney 
are applied to situations in which their expression is 
either harmful to others in a non-productive aanner, or in 
which they are inadvertantly harmful to the individual 
expressing thea. These behaviors can be seen as aesiraoie 
outcoaes of the aevelopaental process by some teachers ana 
undesireable by others in such a way that these aifterei.t 
perceptions are not at all contradictory. What is necessary 
is the determination of the meanings which raters associat<i 
with these personality characteristics. Since there is a 
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great number of other ratings of personality properties wade 
by the sase teachers about the saae children # correlations 
of aggression/hostility ratings with all tne ottier ratings 
will shed a good deal of light on these associated meanings* 
If all the corelations of all the variaDles are sorted out 
into coherant groups ot variables by a fac-tor analytic lecn- 
nique, then the aeanings ascribed to th^i personality charac-" 
teristics should emerge fron the clusters. Factor struc- 
tures provide aeasures of increased stability ana are 
therefore of greater value than the inaiviaual variables 
taken alone. Of course, once a factor structure is estaDl-- 
ished, each factor can serve as a single variable and can ."^e 
related to other conceptually oeaningful variables as veil. 

There is one other reason for adopting a tactoi analytic 
approach even though the original study had esta^lishea sev 
eral v< ^tors of teacher ratings. The vectors establishea x^y 
the original investigators were judgmental rather tnan 
empirical. That is, tlie vectors were constructea by coEDin- 
ing those scales which seemed to the investigators to cius- 
ter together on theoretical grounds. lu order to aetermine 
the appropriate interpretation of xhese vectors, tne logic 
of clustering cannot be assuaed, it aust rather be tested* 
It is necessary to search the full set ot rating;^ to see 
which unanticipated variables cluster with eacn vector in 
order to check the interpretation. 

One furtner reason for redoing the ccnstructioij ol vec- 
tors is that several instances of incorrect scoring vere 
discovered in ' the original analysis. lu particular , 
instances in which the polarity of an item was not reversed 
in order to be consistent with the direction ot the scale 
were noted. The scale values were, therefore, not always 
correct. Once these changes were made, it was reasonable lo 
then subDit the full set of scal^^s tu \ completely e^.pirical 
analysis. This process will first be described and then tne 
tasK of sorting out the teacher response bias v<ill ue 
addressed . 
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The two instruttents which were used to cx>llecx: teacuer 
ratings of the children were the Schaeter Classrooa Behavior 
Inventory and the Beller Rating Scales. The scales irom 
each of the instruxents, listed below^ were entered ln^G d 
principal components analysis, variaax rotation. Two coapo- 
nents were rotated and the sumnary of these factors are pre- 
sented in Talkie 

Schaef er Classroom Behavior Inveatory 

TasK Orientation 

Extroversion/introversion 

Hostility/tolerance 

Popularity (single Izem) 
^ Expectation of Child academic porforiaancc 

(single item) 

Beller )5^atin g Scales 

Autonomous Achievement Striving 
^ Aggression 

Adult Dependency 

Child Dependency 

Dependency Conflict 

^ The first factor contained six scales whose loaamg wertr 

very high (.63 to .82) and which served to define the D.a^or 
property of the factor. These scales were (in urcer ot 
loading) Autonomous Achievement Striving, Extroversion, Tdt>K 

* Orientation, High Acaaemic Expectation, Popular, Low uept'ii- 
dency Conflict. The polarity of the scales as tney reiatea 
to the factor are reflected in the names of tne i:>cal^* 
Thus, high scores in this factor would describe chilaren wno 

* are high on each of these scales. There were no other sca- 
les which loaded higher than .33 on this factor so t/iat it 
is appropriate to consider the interpretation xn teruiS ot 
the six highly loaded scales. 

An autonomous, extroverted, tasK oriented, popular, non-- 
conflicted child who leads the teacher to expect high aca- 
demic achievement gives the iapressiou of a matuie, c<x^hk:l 

i ^ 

ERLC 2- 
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ideal youngster. He telt that a most appropriate naiLes lor 
this factor xs "The All American Child**. The factor scoring 
procedure was based on the suai of the products of the stana- 
ardized raw scores times the factor loadings ^aich is 
desiijned to capture the full variance accounted for i>y the 
factor while maintaining the independence of the factor frou; 
all other factors. 

The second factor was defined by four scales whose loao-- 
ing ranged from .67 to .84. These scales (m order of loaa-- 
ing) were Child Dependency, Adult Dependency, Aggression, 
Uostility. There were no other scales which loaded higher 
than .37 so that it is appropriate to interpre": this factor 
in terms of these four scales. 

It should be noted that the behaviors which descrioe the 
adult and the child dependency scales (Table Q6.2) rellect a 
desire on the part of the child to be close to, to be recog- 
nized by, and to be accepted by others. At the saroe tiae, 
these behaviors indicate a willingness to asX others tor 
help at critical times. Note also that the measure ci 
dependency conflict, the fear of expressing a need or aesire 
to be close to others, does not load on this factor. Thus, 
this factor can be interpreted to refer to chilaren Mho art-, 
oriented positively toward other people and who can deceit, 
closeness from thee without fear or anxiety. This is u 
mature behavior pattern* How then would the presence oi 
hostility and aggression in this factor be accounted for? 

The most reasonable interpretation is that a chilu vino 
has mature and positive attitudes towards others is conii- 
dent enough m his own status to exhibit strong resistence 
to the encroachment by others into his psychological space. 
Intrusion, i.e., an attempt by another to displace one from 
one^s own space, is a difficult force to resist by youun 
children and can only be done while maintaining a relatively 
positive attitude toward other people generally. Thus it is 
a child who has a positive attitude toward relating witn 
others and who robustly resists intrusiveness who serves air 
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the referent for teachers who provided these r?.tings* 
Hovever, these kindergarten teachers tend to label this 
robust and assertive way in which a child stands at tot bis 
rights as aggressive and hostile* 

The Beller scales, which were usea to gather these 
teacher judgments, facilitates the confusion between asser-- 
tive defense of one's own space and anti-social hostility by 
deliberately excluding the intent of the child's physical 
action from the rating criteria* The behaviors invuivea in 
resisting intrusion, or in being assertive, are very similar 
to those involved in being overtly hostile* Unless the 
intent of the action is included in the criteria for juug-^ 
aent, it is possible to aaJce the sane judgment tor two quite 
different intents. It seems reasonable that the judgment ot 
"••agressive"*' when combined with a judgment o± *'»*aepenaeiit 
upon (i.e., liXes and enjoys being with) adults and cnil- 
dren" should be interpreted as assertive and roDust in the 
resistance to intrusion. This is further supportea Dj the 
finding that such behaviors as ••cocky", "outgoing", "sell 
serving and attention demanding" (i*e., extroversion) are 
not associated with this pattern o± positive attituaes 
towards people and aggressiveness. For these reasons, we 
felt that an appropriate name for this factor is "Assertive- 
ness*. The factor scoring procedure is the same as tor the 
"All American Child" factor which results in two Jractors 
entirely uncorrelated with each other. 

Once the factor scores have been established, the task ot 
determining their appropriate interpretation can be extended 
to the relation of these scores to other conceptually mior- 
Biative measures. The only other source of data for thxs 
tasK. is in the judgments the children make of tneniSfeivts. 
unfortunately there are no judgments ot the children uaae 
parents which can aid in the interpretation of tne Leacher 
ratings, so that children self ^udgaents are the only source 
of concurrent validity. Two sets of scores are avdilabie 
for this procedure. . The first are the friendship cnoices 



and the second are the self judgments nade on the Values 
Inventory for Children* 

The Friendship choices measure was rejected for this 
procedure because it xs itself highly ambiguous* The cnxla 
is asked to naaie his frxends in his class. The score is a 
count of the number of friends named. The response to this 
questions is confounded with memory, envy, desire to be 
liked, social sensitivity, and many other subtle factors. 
The interpretation of this measure as an indicator of 
friendships is highly suspect and conseguentlj the use of 
such an ambiguous scale is rejected as a basis for determin- 
ing the validity of the teacher ratings. 

The Values Inventory for Children (VIC) is a psjchometri-- 
cally stable instrument which was further stablized in the 
current study by submitting the several scales to a factor 
analysis (principal componants solution, varimax rotation) . 
Two factors emerged, both of which are interpretable. Table 
Q8*3 summarizes the factor structure. 

The first factor (VIC 1) is defined by the highly loaded 
scales of Sociability, Conformity, and me First. A child 
who is high on this factor seems to be field dependent and 
egocentric. Although it might be expected that a child 
rated high on the All American Child Factor woula not rate 
himself high on this VIC factor, it i s liXely that All Amer- 
ican Child score would show some variability on VIC 1. This 
is confirmed by the low correlation between these two scales 
and this supports the original interpretation ol the hxl 
American Child factor* 

The relationship between the Assertiveness Factor ana VIC 
I can also be expected to be low given the interpretation of 
Assertiveness presented here. This is what was found. 

VIC II factor is composed of two scales: Achieve^nent 
Motivation (a measure of the attractiveness of school to the 
child) and Asocial Behavior* A child scoring hign on thxs 
factor reports that he liKes school and school reiatea 
activities, and that he liKes to play unpleasant tricks on 



other people. such a child aay be a aauipulator of others 
and in some, but not all cases may give the impression ot 
being an All Aaerican Child. Thus, in this case it is 
expected that a low relationship between the All American 
Child and VIC II be observed and this is in fact what is 
reported in Table Q8.4. 

This factor may also serve to define the assertiveness 
factor in the following manner. A hostile chila coulu 
easily be a manipulator. On the other hand, and assertive 
child may appear at times to be manipulating others and at 
other times the same behavior can be seen as protection 
against intrusion. Thus, if the interpretation ot the 
assertive factor is that the high scorer is hos- 
tile/aggressive, then there should be a positive relation- 
ship between this score and the score on VIC II. If tne 
interptetation of the assertive factor is that the child is 
a robust resistor of intrusion, then there should be iittie 
or no relationship between these scores and the scores ou 
the VIC II. An examination of Table Q8.4 indicates no rela- 
tion between these scores so that the latter interpretation 
is mere viable. 

To summarize, there are two major n.eaning structures 
which lend coherance to the ratings which teacher::; applj to 
the children of this study. The first structure wt: hdve 
labelled the «All American Child". It is interpretea to 
refer to an outgoing, likable, active, persistent, ana suc- 
cessful child. This is a stable variable (vector) descnu- 
ing a psychosocially mature child. Those receiving a hign 
score m this variable are perceived by kindergarten teach- 
ers as very mature and those receiving a low score are per- 
ceived as less mature. The second meaning structure iouna 
in these ratings has been labelled an "Assertive** diraension. 

In order to understand the meaning of the teacher juag- 
ments fully, it is important to examine all of the relation- 
ships these variables have with others in the study. There 
are two major sets of variables to which the teachers rating 
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vectors should be related. Que is the set oi outccae 
variables, and the second is the set of faaiiy demographic 
characteristics used in the full analytic model as adjustmc 
variables. The deaographic variable? will be uiscussed 
first. 

Table Q8.5 presents the intercorrelat-ion matrix of the 
two teacher vectors with the deaograhic and acadeaic varia- 
blese The ••All Aaerican Child" vector does significantly 
relate with these 'variables in a positive direction. The 
higher the scores on mother's education, home stiBiulatioii , 
and per capita income, the higher the ratings c the All 
American Child measure. Table t!8.5 also indicates that 
there is no relationship between the assertiveness variables 
and these demographic measures. 

Coi^ elusion s 

There seem to be two ratirer separate dimensions of 
teacher ratings whicn are found in these data and whicn nave 
quite different implications. On the one had tiie All Amen-, 
can Child theme within teacher ratings iadicaiLes a relation- 
ship between socially desirable behaviors, academic acnieve- 
ment, and socioeconomic status in the eves of teachers. 
This is not a new finding and it is one of significant edu- 
cational value if in fact the casual relationships cuuong 
these variables can be established. Unfortunately, there is 
no meaningful way of approaching this problem with tne cur- 
rent data since all measures were taken once and at the sanit 
time. In order to establish causal relations in a case such 
as this, it is necessary that some kind of te»apcral sci'dra-* 
tion between the variables can be established and t.hat xz 
Bot possible in the present case. Note that the u^jual 
interpretation of the casual relationship among these varid- 
bles is that teacher expectations (which are based on an 
internalized, pre-existing stereotype ot the academic caprC- 
ities of upper and lower income children) contributes to 
both less desirable social behavior of the children of lo^er 
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income faailies and lover academic achievement of these 
children The notion that children wiii behave (and 
achieve) in accordance with the vaj in which their teactiers 
expect thea to achieve and behave is a popular one ror whicn 
some evidence is generally available* In order to be eauca-- 
tionally usefully # however, it must be shown how the alter-^ 
native notion (that childrens* behaviors ana achieveii.ent 
contribute to teachers* judgaents, a process which must oe 
true in some sense or else it would fce impossible for us to 
expect that teachers could meaningfully assess childrens' 
performance) interacts with the notion that teachers^ expec- 
tation causes childrens^ behavior* Clearly both notions are 
lilcely to be true in some senses, and the educationally 
important knowledge is how the two interact. i\n adaitio:*, 
it is important to discover what has not yet been discov- 
ered, namely the means by which teachers communicate then 
expectations to children, so that we mighc be in a position 
to train teachers to avoid the pitlali of the self fuilxix- 
ing prophecy* The present find:.ng that £LS of cnildreiw 
teachers judgmeuts of the children, and childrens* academic 
achievement are all generally intercorrelated is another 
example of a most interesting problem m education, Dut one 
which cannot be solved in the present stuay. 

The second theme however, has somewhat more potential for 
the f.:ture. The judgment that some children are more asser- 
tive than others, and that the only variable on the present 
data base associated with that judgment is whether the cuiia 
attended Bead Start or not are findings of some interest. 
The present data base is not fully capable of distinguishing 
between the assertiveness which Head Start --childr en brougnt 
witb^then to Head Start and the assertiveness which they 
acquired from Head Start. However, it is impressive tnat 
the assertiveness scores are not related to the a^easurts of 
SES (per capita income and mothers' education). These trac- 
tors are related to academic achievement (Table Qti.b) It 
the Head- Start children did bring assertiveness with tneib 
from home, it is quite surprising that it is unrelated to 
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these S£S indicatorsa Thus^ it see&G reasonable to assume 
that a good deal of the measured ass€ rtiveiioss which xs 
found in the Head Start children (and not found xn rouyhl) 
comparable children who did not go to Head Start) should L>e 
attributable to the experiences acquired in Head Start. 

If assert-iveness is not related to the present measures 
of academic achievement in tbe beginning grade of public 
school, it is reasonable to consider what other value such a 
trait mxght have. One such value is suggested immedXately 
by the nature of the definition of assertxveness as used xn 
the present context. He have suggested tnat what tne teacn- 
ers* are judging is the tendency of the child *o actively 
resist intrusion into his psychological space. ' Clearly, tne 
negative expectations which teachers seen to have about 
children fro» the socioeconomic and ethnic groups from which 
the Head Start children come can be considered a ner^ative 
intrusion. The generally intrusive nature of the social 
judgments which are placed upon children when they are 
segregated in school systems because of their ethnic ana 
economic backgrounds is another eample of that which asi>er- 
tive children might be able to resist- He are, in other 
words, suggesting that if the Head Start children are learn-- 
ing assertiveness in Head Start, that they might also De 
acquiring the capacity to better resist the psycholoyicoj. 
damage which so often accompanies a hostile social and eau- 
cational world. 

The consequence of the acquisition of this capacity to 
resist some of the socially-based stresses of public school 
are difficult to predict, but they obviously do not xacxude 
immediate academic gains. The effects of assertiveness can 
be expected to be slow and peruaps . cumulative so that tnc 
effects ought not to be discernible until later on iii xhe 
elementary grades. The effects might not be expected in the 
acadej&ic areas at all and they might not be observed in all 
.children equally. 5or exampre, more assertive children 
might be able to resist' tne slow deterioration in ana witn-. 
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drawal from the school environment which characterizes tne 
career ot so aany chidren troa disadvantaged taailies^ 
Thus, by the fifth or sixth grade, assertive Heaa Str . 
children might be found in fewer numbers aaong the high at- 
risk children even though they i^ight not be closing the gap 
between their acadeaic achievement levels and norias for 
their grades. This means that the assertxveness could oe 
expected to have effects disproportionately aaong the at- 
risK children and that the effects on thea ought to be found 
in the indicators of risk* This is not inconsistent wit^i 
recent findings that longitudinal effects of preschool lor 
low incoae children can be found in reduced rates ox reten- 
tion in grade and assignment to special classes. These are 
precisely the kind of at-risk indicators which might be res- 
ponsive to the degree of assertiveness (as aefmea m the 
present study) acquired in the preschool years. 

There is, of course, no evidence for these broaa specula- 
tions. However, it is reasonable to consider the tinoiugs 
on teacher ratings of Head Start children in this lignt. If 
support for such a notion can be found then soae ijuportant 
implications for tnese findings are present. 
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TABLE Q8.1 

PRINCIPAL COMPONENTS ANALYSIS RESULTS 
FOR AFFECTIVE CHILD OUTCOMES 
(n=1305) 



Factor 

Factor I: All American 

Autonomous Achievement 
Striving (Beller) 

Extroversion/Introversion 
(Schaefer) 



Task Orientation (Schaefsr) 

Popularity (Schaefer) 

Child's Academic and Behavior 
.Potential (Schaefer) 

Adult Dependency Conflict 
(Schaefer) 



Loading 

.827 

.784 

.782 
- 753 
.778 

-.632 



Eigen 
Value 

4.07 



Percent of 
Variance 

40.7 



Factor II: Assertiveness 

Child Dependency -840 
(Beller) 

Adult Dependency (Beller) .743 

Aggression^ (Beller) .721 

Hostility/Tolerance (Schaefer) .669 



2.20 



22.0 



^ The higher score indicates extroversion. 

^ The higher score indicates "lack of popularity. 

^ The higher score indicates hostility. 
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TABLE Q8.2 

Items on the Adult and Child 
Dependency Factors from the 
Beller Teacher Rating Scales 



ADULT DEPENDENCY: 

1. How often does the child seek help from the teacher and othe'- adults? 

2. How often does the child seek recognition from the teacher and other 
adults? 

3. How often does the child seek physical contact with teacher and other 
adults? 

4. How often does the child seek attention from teacher and other adults? 

5. How often does the child seek to be near to others, teacher and 
other adults? 



CHILD DEPENDENCY: 



1. How often does the child seek help from other children? 

2. How often does the child seek recognition from other children? 

3. How often does the child seek physical contact from other children? 

4. How often does the child seek attention from other children? 

5. How often does the child seek to be near to other children? 
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TABLE Q8.3 

PRINCIPAL COMPONENTS ANALYSIS RESULTS 
FOR VALUES INVENTORY FOR CHILDREN 
(n=1224) 



Factor 



Factor I: 



"Me First" 
Sociability 
Social Conformity 



.911 
.899 
.850 



Eigen 
Value 

2.53 



Percent of 
Variance 

50.5 



FactoMi 



Social Behavior 
Achievement Motivation 



.842 
.703 



1.12 



22.4 
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TABLE Q8.4 

CORRELATIONS OF TEACHER RATING 
FACTORS WITH CHILD RATING 
FACTORS 



Child 




"\Ratings: 


Head Start Only 


Teacher"\^ 


(n=443) 


Ratings>-^ 


VIC I VIC II 


All American 


0.145** 0.073 


Assert! veness 


0.029 -0.053 



* = p<^.05 
** = p<.01 



All Children 
{n=896) 
VIC I VIC n 



0.118** 0.029 
0.003 -0.009 
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TABLE Q8.5 

CORRELATIONS OF TEACHER RATING FACTORS 
WITH DEMOGRAPHIC CHARACTERISTICS 



.Child 

Ratings 

Teacher 
Ratings 



All American 



Assertiveness 



Head Start Only 



All Children 
(n) 



Mothers ' 
Education 



Home 

Stimulation 



Per Cap. 
Income 



Mothers ' 
Education 



Home 

Stimulation 



0.157** 
(477) 



0.039 
(477) 



* = 



** - 



P5.05 
p<.01 



0.196** 
(477) 



0.002 
(477) 



0.213** 
(490) 



0.026 
(490) 



0.209** 
(933) 



■0.040 
(933) 



0.248** 
(949) 



-0.053* 
(949) 



Per Capita 
Income 



0.254** 
(966) 



-0.083** 
(966) 
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TABLE Q8.6 

CORRELATIONS OF CHILD ACADEMIC OUTCOMES 
WITH TEACHER RATINGS 





Teacher Ratinqs 




All Children 


Head Start Only 


Child Outcomes 




(n=1102) 


(n=534) 






All American Assertive 


. All American 


Assertive 


Spell and Read Words 


.152 


-.089 


.074 


-.098 


Name Letters 


.211 


-.048 


.208 


-.018 


Copy Marks 


.283 


-.135 


.302 


-.147 


Letter Recognition 


.131 


-.023 


.160 


.009 


Written Math 


.136 


-.042 


.055 


-.061 


Oral Math I (Easy) 


.243 


-.067 


.263 


-.027 


Oral Math II (Difficult) 


.266 


-.081 


.200 


-.057 


Counting Dots 


.154 


.017 


.173 


.044 
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Quest jog 9: ^ flodel Inte;:relationsbip$ Among Preaictor s 
of Child Qutco»es 

In the original study^ a series of outcone measures were 
analyzed as dependent upon such faBo^lj bacXground factors as 
sother*s education, fasily incosie, and hose stiBulatxon var- 
iables. In addi^on, selected measures of parental atti- 
tudes and parent involvement were used as predic^ors. in 
the secondary analysis, these factors along vith ueasures of 
Head Start activities are entered into a aodel of xnterrela- 
tionships to find the Bost effective set of causal paths to 
child otttcones. These analyses attempted to answer the fol- 
lowing questions 



Is there a predosinant set of interrelationships aaong 
SES factors, parent attitudes, ho»e stimulation aea- 
sures, parent involvenent measures, and the Head Start 
activities which leads to heightened levels of child 
outcomes? 



There is one set of interrelated factors which lead to 
small but important effects in a few of the child o'^itcome 
measures. The set is composed of Head Start as a direct 
factor in child test performance (the major component of the 
set), plus Head Start as a contributor to the presence of 
academically stimulating events in the home which iu turn 
contributes to the performance of the child on the outcome 
tests (the minor component of the set) . These ©ultiple 
routes of Head Start toward child performance worked ia com- 
bination to produce small but important effects in a measure 
of visual-motor skill (copying marks), xn two of theaore 
difficult math subtests, and in the measure of assertiveness 
constructed for this study. In addition, soae of these 
effects of such interrelated factors are associated with 
particular activity emphases in the Head Start center rather 
than with Head Start in general. The strongest of such 
activity emphasis effects in this nodel is found with the 



Dramatic/Expressive Play eiiphases. Centers irliicix e»piiasa.2e 
Draaatic/ExpressiTe Play show the highest impact on reading, 
spelling and assertiveness when these effects are analyzed 
as part of the causal aodel used in this study. 

yechoical pis cuss ion 

Consider the recursive »odel depicted in the causal dia- 
gram in Figure 9.1 and represented by the following set of 
structural eguations: 

X^= P12X2 + Pl3^3 ^ PlA ^ Pl5^5 Pl6^6 Plw" 

P23X3 + P24X4 + P25^5- P26^6 ^2n^ 

V PaA P35^5 P36^6 PSv^ 

V P45^5 P46^6 P4tT 



It is assJMed the rando« disturbances (T,U,V,W) are mutually 
uncorrelated and uncorrelated with the observed variable on 
the right-hand side of the structural eguation in which they 
appear. 

In this recursive model, the dependent variables (X^^) are 
the academic and affective factor scores used as child out- 
come measures. The exogenous variables are mother's educa- 
tional attainment (HAED) and^per capita income (PCI). Tnree 
variables were considered intervening between the outcome 
variable and the exogenous variables: Head Start experience 
(HSBOPRE 1 if Head Start, = 0 if no preschool) , parental 
attitude toward education as a means of upward mobility 
(HESSPSS) , and an index of home stimulation (H0HESTK2) . The 
Head Start experience was considered causally antecedent to 
parental attitudes toward education and the home stimulation 
index, while parental attitude toward education was consid- 
ered antecedent to home stimulation. Only BlacKs in the 



Southeast vere included in the analyses. This limted focus 
vas adopted because it is necessary to consider such a moael 
of causal relationships within regions rather than across 
regions and since the original analyses were focused on 
Black children, the present causal model adopted the sasie 
strategy. Listwise deletion was used in the least squares 
regressions so only those Blaclcs with valid inforiaation 
available for all variables entered into the »oael are 
included in the analyses. For the academic variables, 12b 
entered into the analyses, while 90 entered into the ana- 
lyses for the affective measures. 

In order to facilitate interpretations of specitic paths 
within the model, systematic applications of ordinary leasr 
squares regressions were used to decompose the total eff ecxs 
of one variable on another into direct and indirect effects. 
Successive computation of reduced^form equations beginning 
with an eguation containing only the exogenous vaxxaDles 
then adding intervening variables in sequence from cause to 
effect generated the necessary information to decompose 
effects into their various direct and indirect portions. 

Total effect of one variable on another is the sum of tne 
direct and indirect effects. It indicates how much combined 
indirect and direct change in a consequent variable is 
induced by a unit shift in an antecedent variable. Indirect 
effects refer to that portion of the total effect which is 
transmitted or mediated by mtarvenmg variables in the 
model. In other words, indirect effects indicate how much 
change occurs in a consequent variable because the manipula- 
tion of an antecendent variable of interest leads t6 changes 
in an intervening variable which in turn leads to change m 
the consequent variable. Finally, the direct effect of one 
variable on another refers to the portion of the total 
ef^ct which is not mediated by other variables, i^e., the 
effect which remains when the intervening variables are heia 
constant. 



The effects presented in Tables Q9.1, Q9.3, Q9.5 to Qy.7, 
are the --standardized regression coefficients for the rele-^ 
vant paths. They can be interpreted as follows: for every 
unit change in a predictor variable or set of variables, tne 
figure entered in the table indicates the aiount of change 
induced in the dependent variable in standard deviation 
units of the dependent variable. For exaaple, consider 
Table Q9.1, Dependent Yariable (1 , copying aarXs. The 
effects of the variable Head Start vs No Preschool (l^) # are 
presented in the row labeled Head Start vs No Preschool. 
The total effect of this variable on the copying uarJts out- 
coae variable is .205 standard deviation units of the copy- 
ing aarKs distribution. Thus, Head Start, overall influ- 
ences a little aore than a fifth of a standard deviation of 
copying aarks. The extreae right hand coluan of this table 
records the direct effects of the Head Start variable, and 
in this case the figure is .181. This indicates that of the 
total .205 SD»s which Head Start influences, the portion 
which is direct and unrelated to the influence Head Start 
has on any other variable is .181 SD»s. Tne colunn labeled 
Indirect Effects ?ia {1^), which is Hoae Stiaulation, 
records the contriburion of the predeterained predictor var- 
iable that results froa the influence of Head Start on Home 
Stiaulation. In this coluan, the appropriate figure in tne 
present exaaple is .023. This indicates that when tne 
effect which Head Start has on Hoae Stiaulation is assessed 
for its effect on copying aarks, the aaount of chduge 
induced in this outcoae aeasure is .023 SD»s. The total 
Head Start effect on copying aarks is therefore, the sua of 
the direct effect (.181) and the indirect effect '..U23). 
Note that in this case there are no other indirect effects 
associatea with Head Start. 

Tables Q9.1 to Q9.3 present the total effects, indirect 
effects, and direct effects of the several variables in the 
aode-1 on each of the dependent variables. These effects are 
generated through successive reduced-fora regression equa- 
tions. In addition. Table Q9.U presents the siaple Pearson 



correlation uatrix of all predictor and exogenous variaDles 
with' each other. There are several preJ^iiinary findings 
which need to t>e mentioned before the central findings are 
presented. First, it is clear that when the antecedents xo 
enrollsent in Head Start are examined m this nodei^ onij 
■other's education shown any relationship with this varia- 
ble • Children who go to Head St^J:t in this sauple have 
mothers whose level of education tc!^ds to be below that of 
the mothers of children who did not attend preschool* There 
is no relationship between per capita income and enrollaent. 
Both of these findings replicate previous findings ir tbe 
secondary analysis. 

next, when the antecedents of parental attitudes are con- 
sidered, only the per capita income relates to this varia- 
ble. The lower the per capita income, the grear,er is the 
belief that education is a significant means to upward 
mobility • Head Start does not contribute any variance to 
this belief nor does mothers* education. It should je 
noted, however, that the magnitude of the change m parental 
attitudes associated with changes in per capita income is 
quite small, amounting to just .11 SD*s* The soures of var- 
iance in these attitudes is not therefore strongly located 
in the present model. 

Finally, the index of home stimulation (X2) is, in tne 
present sample, positively related to per capita incoae, 
attitudes toward education, and to whether or not the chila 
was enrolled in Head Start. Thus, if the child was enroixed 
in Head Start there is an overall increment of .20 9 SD's m 
the Home Stimulation variable. In other words. Head Start 
produced about a fifth of a standard deviation of Hoae Sti- 
mulation change in its ^nrollees. The other sources of var- 
iance in Home Stimulation come from factors unrelatea to the 
educational experiences of the child, viz.jr per capita 
income, and parental attitudes toward education. One of the 
goals of Head Start is to produce just such changes in the 
home atmosphere, and it is this portion of the variance of 



ho»e sti«olation factors which is attibutable to Head Start 
that we wish to exanine for impact on children. The causal 
•echanisB by which per capita income and parental attituaes 
influences the events in the home which are measured by the 
index used in the present study is not at all clear. It is 
also unclear (in the sense that there are few data on the 
present data base which can speak to the issue) how Head 
Start experience contributes to the change in the scorts on 
Home Stimulation. The present analysis indicates that 
involvement in the center is moderately associated with var- 
iation in Home Stimulation (see below. Question 11) . Other 
aspects of Head Start which might contribute to tne cnange 
in home environment have not been measured in the present 
study so that a full causal analysis of hone stimulation 
cannot be accomplished in this study. 

Turning now to the consequences ot the model on child 
outcomes. Tables Q9.1 to Q9.3, it should be noted that tne 
indirect effects are generally very small. The large 
effects, i.e., those which account for an eighth or note ot 
a standard deviation of change in any of the outcomes, are 
all direct effects of the SES and Head Start variables. 
These latter variables are, of course the most important tor 
this study, but it is important to note that for the present 
sample. Head Start does not interact with any variable in 
the model except Hose Stimulation to produce effects on 
child outcome measures. 

There aure four outcome 7ariables which reflect the direct 
impact of Head start attendance in this sample, and three of 
these effects are slightly affected by a Head Start influ- 
enced Home Stimulation increment. These three are: Copy 
BarKs, Oral Hath II and Assertive. 

The fourth outcome measure which is influenced airectly 
by Head Start and for which there are no indirect Ufedd St ait 
effects is Oral Hath I. 



In all four cases, the total Bead Staxrt effect tell 
vithin the •15-.20 SDs range* However, when these total 
effects are decoiposed into direct and indirect, the indi- 
rect Bediating variable (Hone Stiaulation) contributea saali 
and consistent amounts to the child outcoie measures. For 
copying aarKs, the direct effect of Head Start was .Ibl and 
the indirect effect via Ho»e Stimulation was .023 tor a 
total effect of .205 SDs. Thus, 88% of the total effect was 
a direct Head Start effects and 12% was an indirect effect. 
For Oral Hath II, the total Head Start effect was .150, vith 
92% of that effect (.138 SDs) being e direct effect and b% 
(•Oil) being indirect via Hose Stimulation. The assertive- 
ness outcome showed a total Head Start effect ox .191 oi 
which 93% was directly attributed to Head Start alone, or.iy 
Oral Math I showed a total effect (.15 SDs) 100% ot which 
was a direct Head Start consequence. 

The remaining effects that are displayed in Tables Q9-1 
to Q9.3 have to do with the consequences of SES variables 
and the psychosocial variables included in the Home Stimula- 
tion and Parental Attitudes measures. Home Stimuiaxion 
appears to be an active variable in this model since it 
often has a direct effect and rarely does it have an indi- 
rect effect, whereas several of the SES measures have indi- 
rect effects through Home Stimulation. This variable cap- 
tures some of the important ways by which boxh SES variables 
and Head Start have an impact on child outcomes. These 
indirect effects are, in the present study, small, out they 
are seen often . 

The two affective measures. All American Scale and Asser- 
tiveness Scale, are influenced in sharply different ways in 
this model as they were in the analyses presented lu Ques- 
tion 7. The All American Scale is directly influenced uy 
mothers education (.228 SD*s) and per capita mcoae (.13d 
SD*s) with no evidence for any indirect effects. Public 
school teachers judge children to have higher scores on the 
All American Scale when their mothers have more education 
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and the faBiiy has a higher per capita iucoae than when tne 
Mothers have less education and the faaily incoae is lower. 
This effect is independent of the child's enrollnent in Heaa 
Start. 

on the other hand, the Assertive Scale is influenced by 
attendance in Head Start with no evidence for any indxrect 
effects. That is, public school teachers rate Head Start 
children as higher on Asserciveness than non-Head Start 
children regardless of tue fanily background of tne cnil- 
dren. This is a direct Head Start effect which is the saie 
as that reported in Question 7 of the results section of 
this report. 

The effects of Head 3tart reported above can be differen- 
tially distributed across types of Head Start programs. It 
is possible tbat Head Start centers emphasizing different 
Kinds of activities aay play different roles in the causai. 
Bodels under consideration here- In order to explore this 
issue, only Head Start children were selected and a someiihat 
different Model developed. Here, the jodel includes tne 
sane SES, fasily background and paranta:. attitude variables 
as those in the first Kcdel. However, because this analysis 
focuses on Head Start children alone, it is also possible to 
consider parent involverent at the Head Start center as a 
coBponent of the »odel. The causal assumption is tnat Heaa 
Start centers differ in tne Kinds of activities in which 
they engage, that these activities contribute to the magni- 
tude ot parent involvement, that parenx mvolvenent i& a 
aechanisa by which hoae stimulation is changed, and that 
changes in home stiar^ation will contr-.bute to changes m 
child outcome scores. This model is presented in Figure 
Q9.2. 

Unfortunately, a number of the centers are nissing data 
on activity esphases, and because a large number of cnilaren 
did not have center identifying codes it was necessary to 
use pairwise deletion to select the sample and to calculate 
the standardized path coefficients. In the paoxwise calcu- 
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lation of the single order correlations, Lhe nuaijer- of 
observations ranged fron UO to 187 and the total number of 
degrees oi freedom in the calculation of the path coetfi- 
cients of the full aodel was 3y. The results of ttiese Cal- 
culations are, therefore, quite unstable and should oe 
treated with a great deal of caution. Indeed, usin9 traai- 
tional standards of significance, only one or two effects 
can be identified. However, it seeos reasonable to con- 
sider trends in these data, so that regression coefficients 
which are large enough to reach a p<.10 will be aentioned. 
For the saae reason, none of the indirect effects will be 
reported since they are all so saall that under tne present 
circuastances they cannot be iaportant coaponents of a cau-- 
sal system. 

\> 

Tables Q9.S to Q9.7 present these findings. in respect 
to the HoMe Stimulation variable, there is one clear airect 
effect- For each unit increase in the social activities 
eapbasis, there is an increase of .46 SD •s in Hoiie Stimula- 
tion. This is a much larger effect on Hone Stimulation than 
that produced by parent involvenent in the center on Howe 
Stimulation. Although it is not clear how this iinportant 
variable is influenced, it is liKelj that an exploration ot 
the reasons for the contribution of the social activities 
emphasis to this variable would be a very productive tasx. 
This activity emphasis may carry a good deal of importance 
and this is borne out in its role in producing effects on 
the All American variable. Here, tbe direct effect ot 
social activity emphasis on All American is .381 SD*s. 

The only activity emphasis which shows a cirect effect on 
academic outcome is Dramatic/Expressive Play emphases whicn 
contributes to Spelling and Beading (.305 SD^s) . Tnis 
activity is also strongly associated, in a direct way, with 
the production of cfiange in the Assertiveness measure. Here 
a unit increment in Dramatic/Expressive Flay is associated 
with .374 SD»s in the Assertiveness Scale. There are no 
other findings which can be reported from the examination oi 
this model under the present sample size. 
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Conclusions^ 

The exploration of effects of cooplex sets of interrela- 
tionships requires a large data base uitn suDstantial S'a. 
Future work in this area needs to keep this in ciind when 
planning designs and sampling procedures. In the iiybt of 
these constraints, caution in the interpretation of the pre- 
sent findings is extremely important. 

In general, there does not appear to ne strong evidence 
for the kind of psychologic which underlies the models pre- 
sented in this report. The largest portion of effects 
observable are direct effects of Head Start and SES varia- 
bles. The indirect effects are not very frequent, and are 
quite small. There does seea to ne a good deal of potential 
in the flome Stimulation variable, and it is clear that a 
small portion of the variance of this variable is attributa- 
ble to Head Start. This Head Start-related variance is very 
weakly related to child outcomes and it is this weakness 
that prompts the assertion that the psychologic of the model 
is not well established. However, this must be moditied oy 
the assertion that has been made in several places in this 
report, that the measures of child outcomes are not at all 
to be ronsidered as totally appropriate to the anticipaied 
outcomes of Head Start. This together with the constraints 
mentioned above suggest that the weak relationships an-ony 
the factors in the causal model are underestimates ot tne 
true state of affairs. The two relationships on greatest 
interest here are those involving the centers emphasiziny 
social development activities and centers emphasizing 
expressive/dramatic play. In the former case, there seems 
to be a trend in the data suggesting that there is a poten- 
tially causal relationship between tne emphasis on social 
aci:ivities and the magnitude of home stimulation scores lor 
participating famUies. In the latter case there appears to 
be evidence that expressive/dramatic play ccntrinutes to tnf. 
emergence of high assertiveness scores for participating 
children. If these trends can be verified they represe,^t 



significant additions to the knowledge base of Head St^rt. 
But it «ust be noted hov tenuous these trends are xn the 
present data b^se. 

The conclusion vhich seens to be the most appropriate to 
draw is not that the aodels are wrong ^ but that they have 
not been tested properly. It is impressive that the three 
activity factoxrs developed in this study carry soaewhat ai±- 
ferent roles iJi the sequences which produce change xn chxi-^ 
dren. Accordingly, it is extremely unfortunate that the 
application of these curriculum measures has been accom- 
plished with such a large aegree ot error. Thxs poxnt, 
developed in Question 1^ cannot be understated. There xs no 
way of knowxng whether the few children selcK:ted Ironi each 
center dxd, in fact, xeceive the currxculum treat&ent xn the 
way and to the extent to which the present scorxng systciu 
explicxtly assumes. The fact that ^^he activxty emphases ao 
appear to function differently xn the causal models pre- 
sented here suggests that thexr impact is far great^^ than 
the present Jteasurxng procedure can reveal* 

Much the same can be said for the measurement of the Home 
Stimulation variable. Despite a weak definition of a stxciu- 
lating environment (x.e., a count of the number of aaterxiils 
and children's bOoks xn the home and the number ot txiaes a 
parent becomes involved with the child on acadefixc matters) , 
and a weak method of data collection (parental seit-iepor t) , 
the Home Stimulation varxable appears to have a great aeai 
of potential in accounting for child outcomes- The tacL 
that this variable has just a few tenuous links to Hedd 
start despite a stenuous effort to systematically xnfluence 
the home envxronment by Head Start workers suggests that tae 
measurement issue xs a prime problem whxch must be resoivea 
before the subtleties of a causal model can be managed * 

The major thrust of these comments xs that a coiapie- 
model requires data whxch are at the same level ot complex- 
ity and sub^tlety- The task of fxnding evidence to sutport 
or deny a model of interielatxonshxps among varxables 



related to social and intellectual growth xn cnildifn canaot 
be accoBplished by aeasuring surrogates ot the. critical var- 
iables at long distances froa thexr locales* Thus, if it is 
necessary to know how a curriculum contributes to parent 
involvement and how that in turn contributes to the home 
environment, it is necessary to be in the center ana observe 
how the curriculum is experienced by each subject m the 
sample* It is necessary to understand exactly how aua wny a 
parent relates to the center in the way he/she does. It is 
necessary to be in the home to measure the intellectual as 
well as the atf ective environment of that home. Large scale 
studies involving many subjects scattereu across the imtion 
cannot be usea to answer question for which in-depth aata m 
very large amounts are required from each subject* 
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TA3LE q9.1 

< INTERPRETATION OF EFFECTS IN A MODEL OF READING 
CHILD OUTCOI-IES 





PREDETERMINED 


TOTAL 


INDIRECT 


EFFECTS 


VTA 


DIRECT 


VARIABLE 


VARIABLE 


EF7ECT 


4 


3 


2 


EFFECT 


rTo>Trvt5r> c / v ^ 

ESNOFKL \^^) 


MAED (Xg) 


-•103 








n /NO 

-•103 




PCI (Xg) 


• 018 








• Olo 




HSNOPRE (X^) 


-•C02 








-•002 




MAED (X.) 


.095 


.001 






• 094 




PCI (Xg) 


-.111 


.000 






-•111 


H0MESTM2 (X^; 


HESSFS3 (X^) 


.220 








• 220 




HSNOPRE (X^) 


.209 




.000 




• 209 




MAED (Xg) 


.087 


-.022 


.021 




• 086 




PCI (Xg) 


.181 


.004 


.024 




.201 


Spell and Read words 


H0MESTM2 (X2) 


.086 








. Job 




HESSFS3 (X^) 


-.048 






• 019 


-•067 




HSNOPRE (X^) 


.034 




,000 


• Olo 


• Olo 




MAED (Xg) 


,011 


-,004 


,004 


.008 


-• 012 




PCI (Xg) 


. 094 


,001 


• 005 


• 01/ 


• 0/ ± 


Name Letters 


H0MESTM2 (X2) 


.063 








. Ob J 




EESSrS3 (X^) 


-.048 






• 014 


-• ObJ 




HSNOPRE (X^) 


.072 




,000 


• 013 


• Uj^ 




MAED (Xg) 


-.110 


- , 007 


•.00/ 


. OOO 


— • lU J 




PCI CXg) 


.315 


- , OOtt 


• UOO 


• 01 J 


'inn 

• JUU 


Copy Marks 


HGMESTIC (X^) 


111 
.111 








111 




HESSFS2 (X^) 


,001 






no/. 


noi 
— • UZJ 




HSNOPRE (X^) 


. 2j5 




• 000 




• lol 




MAED (X5) 


-.171 


-,021 


• 000 


• 010 


1 ^n 

-•IbO 




PCI (Xg; 


, uoz 






022 


056 


Letter Recognition 


H0MESTM2 CX2) 


-.137 








-.137 - 




HESSFS3 CX3) 


.038 






-.030 


.068 




HSNOPRE (X^) 


-.068 




.000 


-.029 


-.039 




MAED CX5) 


.232 


.007 


.004 


-.012 


.233 




PCI (Xg) 


-.276 


-,001 


-.004 


-.028 


-.243 
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TABLE Q9.2 

IJITERPRETATIONS OF EFFECTS IN A MODEL OF VATE 
CHILD OUTCOMES 



DEPENDENT 


PREDETEBMINED 


TOTAL 


INDIRECT 


EFFECTS VIA 


DIRECT 


VARIABLE 


VARIABLE 


EFFECT 


^4 


X3 




EFFECT 


HSNOPRE (X^) 


MAED (X ) 


-.103 





— 


— 


-.103 




PCI (X,) 


.018 





— 


— 


.018 


HESSFS3 (X^) 


HSNOPRE (X.) 


-.002 





— 


— 


-.002 




MAED (Xc) 


.095 


.001 


— 


— 


.094 




PCI (X,) 

0 


-.111 


.00c 


— 


— 


-.111 


H0MESTM2 (X2) 


HSSSFS3 (X-) 


.220 


— 


— 


— 


.220 




HSNOPRE (X,) 


.209 


— 


.000 


— 


.209 




MAED (X.) 


.087 


-.022 


.021 


— 


.086 




PCI (X.) 
0 


.181 


..004 - 


.024 


— 


.201 


Written Hath 


H0MESTM2 (X-) 


.183 





— 


— 


.183 




HESSFS3 (X-) 


-.050 




— 


.040 


-.091 




HSNOPRE (X,) 


.018 




.000 


.038 


-.020 




MAED (X.) 


-.107 


-.006 - 


.005 


.016 


-.116 




PCI (X,) 


.196 


.000 


.006 


.037 


.154 


Oral Math I (Easy) 


H0MESTM2 (X,) 


-.009 


— 


— 


— 


-.009 




HESSFS3 (X-) 


-.012 


— 


— 


-.002 


-.010 




HSNOPRE (X,) 


.152 


— 


.000 


-.002 


.154 




MAED (Xc) 


-.060 


-.016 - 


.001 


-.001 


-.043 




PCI (Xg) 


.182 


.002 ' 


.001 


.003 


.180 


Oral Math II (Difficult) 


H0MESTM2 (X2) 


.055 


— 


— 


— 


.055 




HESSFS3 (X^) 


.017 


— 


— 


.012 


.005 




HSIJOPRE (X^) 


.150 


— 


.000 


.011 


.138 




MAED (Xg) 


.026 


-.015 


.001 


.005 


.035 




PCI (Xg) 


.127 


.003 


.002 


.011 


.115 


Counting Dots 


H0MESTM2 (X2) 


-.094 








.094 




HESSFS3 (X^) 


.043 






-.021 


.064 




HSNOPRE (X^) 


.017 




.000 


-.020 


.037 




.^lAED (X-) 


-.117 


-.002 


.004 


-.008 


-.111 




PCI (Xg) 


-.039 


.000 - 


.005 


-.019 


-.015 
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TABLE Q9.3 



mrZRPRETATIONS OF EFFECTS IN A MODEL OF 
AFFECTIVE CHILD OUTCOMES 



DEFENDENT 
VARIABLE 



HSNOPRE (X^) 



HESSFS3 (X3) 



H0MESTM2 (X^) 



All American 



Assertive 



PREDETEBMINED 
VARIABLE 



MAED (X5) 

PCI (Xg) 

HSNOPRE (X^) 

MAED (X5) 

PCI (Xg) 

HESSFS3 (X3) 

HSNOPP,E (X^) 
MAED (X^) 
PCI (Xg) 
H0MESTM2 (X^) 
HESSFS3 (X3) 
HSNOPRE (X^) 
MAED (Xg) 
PCI (Xg) 
H0MESTM2 (X^) 
HESSFS3 (X^) 
HSNOPSE (X^) 
MAED (X5) 
PCI CX^) 



TOTAL 


INDIRECT 


EFFECTS 


VIA 


DIRECT 




Y 

^4 


Y 

^3 


X 


EFFECT 


-.098 




— 


— 


-.098 


-.044 




— 


— 


-.044 


.031 




— 




.031 


.069 


-.003 






.072 


.005 


-.001 






.006 


.267 








.267 


.228 




.008 




.220 


.024 


-.022 


.019 




.027 


.238 


-.010 


.002 




.246 


-.054 








-.054 


.116 







-.014 


.130 


.011 




.003 


-.012 


.020 


.233 


-.001 


.008 


-.002 


.228 


.124 


-.001 


.001 


-.013 


.138 


-.072 








-.072 


.128 






-.019 


.147 


.191 




.004 


-.016 


.203 


.047 


-.019 


.009 > 


-.002 


.059 


-.028 


-.008 


.001 


-.018 


-.003 
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TABLE q9,4 


• • 








CORRELATIONS BETWEEN ANTECEDENT VARIABLES 


IPERCAP 


0.3483 
( 187) 




• 






ACTFACTl 


0.0804 
( 68) 


0.1122 
( 69) 








ACTFACT3 


0.0706 
( 68) 


0.0737 
( 69) 


0.3421 
( 69) 






ACTFACT2 


-0.0111 
( 68) 


-0.1550 
( 69) 


-0.6558 
( 69) 


-0.0548 
( 69) 




H0MESTM2 


0.2635 
( 180) 


0.2321 
( 181) 


-0.1689 
( 67) 


-0.1740 
( 67) 


0.3213 
( 67) 


HESSFS3 


0.0198 
( 114) 


-0.0489 
( 114) 


-0.2159 
( 40) 


-0.0414 
( 40) 


0.1564 0.2703 
( 40) ( 109) 


PI 32 3201 


0.1293 
( 183) 


0.0905 
( 183) 


-0.0124 
( 68) 


-0.0276 
( 68) 


-0,0033 0,1980 
( 68) ( 176) 



0.2182 
( 112) 
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TABLE Q9.5 

INTERPRETATIONS OF ANTECEDENT EFFECTS IN A MODEL OF 
ACADEMIC AND AFFECTIVE CHILD OUTCOMES 



DEPENDENT 
VARIABLE 



HESSFS3 (X4) 



PREDETERMINED 
VARIABLE 

ACTFACT2 (X^) 
ACTFACT3 (Xg) 
ACTFACTl (X^) 
PCI (Xg) 
MAED (Xg) 

Parent Involvement (X^) ACTFACT2 (Xg) 

ACTFACT3 (Xg) 
ACTFACTl (X^) 
PCI (Xg) 
MAED (Xg) 
HESSFS3 (X^) 
ACTFACT2 (Xg) 
ACTFACT3 (Xg) 
ACTFACTl (X^) 
PCI (Xg) 
MAED (Xg) 
HESSFS3 (X^) 
Parent Inv (X^ 



H0MESTM2 (X2) 



TOTAl 
EFFECT 


INnTRFf-T FFFF^T^ VTA 


DIRECT 


X^ X^ COMBINED 


EFFECT 


006 




.006 






.035 


- . cc6 




.035 - 


-.043 




-.043 


.050 




.050 


-.012 


.001 


-.013 


-.032 


.008 


-.040 


-.024 


-.050 


.026 


.054 


-.010 - 


.064 


.114 


.011 


.103 


.225 




.225 


.460 


.001 -.001 


.460 


-.238 


.008 -.004 .001 


-.243 


.173 


-.050 .003 .005 


.225 


.236 


-.010 .007 .001 


.240 


'.189 


.011 .011 .001 


.166 


.246 


.023 " 


.223 


.104 




.104 
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TABLE Q9.6 

INTERPRETATIONS OF EFFECTS IN A MODEL OF 
READING CHILD OUTCOMES 



DEPENDENT 
VARIABLE 

Spell and Read Words 



Name Letters 



Copy Marks 



Letter Recognition 



VARIABLE 

A&TFACT2 (Xg) 
ACTFACT3 (Xg)- 
ACTFACTl (Xy) 
PCI (Xg) 
MAED (Xg) 
HESSFS3 (X^) 
Parent Inv (X^) 
HOMESTf^ (X2) 
ACTFACTZ (Xg) 
ACTFACT3 (Xg) 
ACTFACTl (X^) 
PCI (Xg) 
MAED (Xg) 
HESSFS3 (X^) 
Parent Inv (X^) 
H0MESTM2 (X2) 
ACTFACT2 (Xg) 
ACTFACT3 (Xg) 
ACTFACTl (Xy) 
PCI (Xg) 
MAED (Xg) 
HESSFS3 (X^) 
Parent Inv (X-) 
H0MESTM2 (X2) 
ACTFACT2 (Xg) 
ACTFACT3 (Xg) 
ACTFACTl (X^) 
PCI (Xg) 
MAED (Xg) 
HESSFS3 (X^) 



H0MESTM2 (X2) 



TOTAL 


INDIRECT EFFECTS 


VIA 


DIRECT 


EFFECT 


^4 


^3 


X2 COMBINED 


EFFECT 


.005 


- .001 


.001 


150 


.000 




.224 


-.004 


.002,. 


- . u / ^ 


000 




.OoU 


.027 


-.001 




— . U 1 w 


- 054 


.032 


.005 


-.003 


. u/ 0 


— . UU 1 


- nd7 

. UH / 


J23 


-.006 


-.005 


.UOh 


. UU / 


• u/ 0 


-.051 




-.010 


.U/d 


.UUo 


-.1^1 


-.010 






.Uo4 




nAA 


.235 










. coo 


-.056 


- 000 

.Www 


.000 


- . U 1 0 


. uuu 


- . U4o 


- J13 


-.001 


.001 


. UU/ 


-.UUd • 


1 1 Q 


-.065 


.011 


-.000 


- . UU/ 


.UUo 


- . U / c 


.226 


.002 


-.001 


" . UU/ 


nnn 
. uuu 


. dOd 


.008 


-.002 


-.002 


- . uuo 


nnn 
. uuu 


m 7 
. u 1 / 


-.059 




-.003 


- . UUO 


nn^ 

- . UUd 


- . U'rO 


-.018 






- . UUo 




- • U 1 3 


-.029 










n^Q 


.266 


-.000 


.000 




nni 

. UU 1 


. cuo 


-.138 


-.002 


.001 


- . UoU 


nnn 
. uuu 


- in? 
- » 1 u / 


.195 


.012 


-.001 




. UU*T 




.121 


.002 


-.002 


. uou 


nnn 

. uuu 


noi 

. U^ 1 


-.119 


-.003 


-.004 


. Jl. \ 


nn'^ 

. UUO 


. 1 00 


-.033 




-.008 


CiOQ 

. uco 


nn'^ 

. UUO 


— . u^^u 


-.022 






. U i 0 




- . UoO 


.124 










1 OA 


-.312 


.000 


.001 




nnn 
. uuu 


970 

- . ^/y 


- .046 


.003 


.003 


.018 


-.001 


- 069 

. UU ^ 


-.267 


-.018 


-.002 


-.017 


.008 




-.257 


-.003 


-.005 


-.018 


.000 


-.231 


.220 


.004 


-.009 


-.012 


-.003 


.240 


.041 




-.019 


-.017 


-.002 


.079 


) -.092 






-.008 




-.084 


-.075 










-.075 
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TABLE Q9.7 

INTERPRETATIONS OF EFFECTS IN A MODEL OF 
MATH CHILD OUTCOMES 



DEPENDENT 
VARIABLE 

Written Math 



Oral Math I (Easy) 



Counting Dots 



PRtUtTERMINtU 


TUl AL 


INDIRECT EFFECTS VIA 


DIPFCT 


VARIABLE 


EFFECT 


X4 




X 




EFFECT 


ACTFACT2 (Xg) 


.Z3S 


-.001 


Ann 

.000 


nc 1 
.051 


.UUU 


.185 


ACTFACT3 (Xg) 


.003 


-.003 


Ann 

.000 


no 


.UU 1 


.032 


ACTFACTi (Xy) 


.109 


.019 


Ann 

-.000 


noc 

.025 


- .UOb 


.070 


PCI (Xg) 


.127 


.004 


-.001 


nn *7 

.027 


nn •? 

.097 


.098 


MAED (Xg) 


.009 


-.004 


AA 1 

-.001 


nl 0 

.018 


AAA 

.002 


-.006 


HESSFS3 (X^) 


-.058 


— — • — 


-.002 


.025 


AA A 

.003 


-.084 


Parent Inv (X^) 


.002 


— — 




A ^ A 

.012 




-.010 


H0MESTM2 (X2) 


.111 










.111 


ACTFACT2 (Xg) 


.116 


-.001 


-.000 


AAA 

- .023 


Ann 

.000 


.140 


ACTFACT3 (Xg) 


-.170 


-.003 


-.001 


A ^ A 

.012 


Ann 

.000 


-.178 


ACTFACTI (X7) 


.092 


.020 


A A 1 

.001 


A A 1 

- .001 


An 1 

-001 


.081 


PCI (Xg) 


.015 


.004 


.002 


A 1 A 

-.012 


AAA 

.000 


.021 


MAED (Xg) 


.026 


-.005 


.003 


A A A 

-.008 


An 1 

- .001 


.037 


HESSFS3 (X4) 


-.095 




.007 


-.011 


AAA 

.000 


-.091 


Parent Inv (X3) 


.028 . 


— •* — — 




-.005 




.033 


H0MESTM2 (X2) 


-.050 


— — — 


— — — — 






-.050 


ACTFACT2 (Xg) 


-.051 


.000 


.001 


.075 


AA 1 

.001 


-.128 


ACTFACT3 (Xg-) 


.197 


-.000 


AA A 

.004 


n yi n 

-.040 


AA 1 

-.001 


.234 


ACTFACTI (X^) 


-.133 


.000 


/^ A A 

-.002 


A A *7 

.037 


nn A 

- .004 


-.164 


PCI (Xg) 


.186 


.000 


-.006 


A y( A 

.040 


AAn 

.000 


.152 


MAED (X^) 


-.001 


.000 


-.009 


AA *7 

.027 


AA A 

.003 


-.022 


HESSFSi^(X^^ 


.018 




A A 

-.020 


A A *7 

.037 


AA A 

.003 


-.002 


Parent Inv (X^) 


-.072 


— — — — 




.01 7 




-.089 


H0MESTM2 (X2) 


.164 


~ — — — 








.164 


ACTFACT2 (Xg) 


-.059 


.000 


AA "1 

.001 


AA /! 

.004 


Ann 

.000 


-.064 


ACTFACT3 (Xg) 


-.002 


.003 


AA A 

.004 


nn 0 

-.002 


AA 1 

-.001 


-.006 


ACTFACTI (X^) 


.189 






002 


006 


.203 


PCI (Xg) 


■ .053 


-.004 


-.007 


.002 


.002 


A /"A 

.060 


MAED (Xg) 


-.038 


.004 


-.011 


.001 


.000 


-.032 


HESSFS3 (X^) 


.062 




-.023 


.002 


.000 


- .083 


Parent Inv (X^) 


-.101 






.001 




-.102 


H0MESTM2 (X2) 


.008 










.008 



.€rJc 
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TABLE Q9.8 

INTERPRETATIONS OF EFFECTS IN A MODEL OF 
AFFECTIVE CHILD OUTCOMES 



DEPENDENT 
VARIABLE 

All American 



Assertive 



VARIABLE 

ACTFACT2 (Xg) 
ACTFACT3 (Xg) 
ACTFACTl (X7) 
PCI (Xg) 
MA,ED (Xg) 
HESSFS3 (X^) 
Parent Inv (X^) 
H0f€STM2 (Xg) 
ACTFACT2 (Xg) 
ACTFACT3 (Xg) 
ACTFACTl (Xy) 
PCI (Xg) 

h-m (X5) 

HESSFS3 (X^) 
Par-ent Inv (X^) 
HOMES" (X,) 



TOTAL 
EFFECT 


X4 


INDIRECT EFFECT VIA 
X^ COMBINED 


DIRECT 
EFFECT 


.363 


.001 


.001 


-.C20 


.000 


.381 


211 


.005 


'.002 


.010 


.000 


.194 


081 


- 033 

» yj 


-.001 


-.010 


.005 


.120 


197 


-.006 


-.004 


-.010 


.000 


.217 


166 


007 


-.006 


-.007 


-.001 


.173 


• 1 CO 




-.013 


-.010 


-.001 


.147 








- 004 




-.057 












-.043 


ICQ 


nm 


-.002 


.084 


.000 


-.241 . 


.33! 


.004 


-.005 


-.044 


.002 


.374 


-,020 


-.024 


.003 


.041 


-.016 


-.024 


-.018 


-.005 


.008 


.044 


-.003 


-.062 


.032 


.005 


.012 


.030 


.007 


-.022 


.180 




.027 


.041 


.003 


.109 


.138 






.019 




.119 


,182 










.182 
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Questioii 10 ; Characteristics of High Ipcoae Head Starr 

In the original study^ it was found that the national 
sasple contained a larger proportion of higher incooe ia&x-- 
lies than was expected. The focus of thxs analysis is to 
describe their characteristics and determine th«? circum- 
stances under which these families are participating in Heau 
Start Programs* inccaie for this study is viewed in three 
ways: household incoae, eligibility, and per capita income. 
Eligibility was determined by Office of Child Development 
family income guidelines tor 1977. Using household lacoae 
and family size, these guidelines were matched as closely a.i^ 
possible given the constraints of the categories of house- 
hold income, to determine if the family was above or oeiow 
the poverty (eligibility) level. 



Are high income Head Start families located m any 
particular region or community type? 



Yes. In terns of household income grea[ter than $10,000, 
proportionally more families live in the southeast ai\a hol- 
theast. The northeast and southwest have^ higher proper-- 
tion of families exceeding local elibiiity stanaaras, h 
>igher proportion of the highest categories of per capita 
income (over $2099) are represented in the Northeast, 
Southwest and West. Tne Southeast appears to be D:ore in 
line with federal guidelines tnan the Northeast or soutn- 
west. 

Except in terms of eligibility, where proportionally iuore 
of the ineligibles live in rural communities, there are no 
community differences attriDutable to income. 
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Under what type of program sponsorshxp are the centers 
attended by these higher incoae families? 



Consistently across incoae measures r within the higher 
household incomes, ineligibility category , and higher per 
capita incomes, there are proportionally more Head Start 
families associated with centers sponsored by Community 
Action Agencies than centers operating under other auspicei>. 



1 

What are the bacKground and demograpnic characteris- 
tics of these families? 



RegarS^less of the income measure, families with uiyher 
incomes tend to have mothers educated to a greater degree, 
to have a greater incidence of both parents working, ana to 
be lihite to a greater extent than lower income families. 
Variation in family size is not related to household incorte, 
but families with higher per capita incomes and families 
whose incomes exceed the local eligibility requirements tei:a 
to have fewer family members. 



What patterns of parent involvement are founu among 
the higher income families? 



There is no apparent relatiOAship Detween income ana tne 
number of times a parent met with other parents, the fre- 
quency of assisting at the Head Start Center, or the numuer 
of times a parent talked with their child's teacher. 



ERIC 
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Hhat are the parental attitudes toward school'^ wnat 
are parents* educational expectations for their chil- 
dren? 

> Ml — ■ * 

So»e parental attitudes, are related to incoBje. in terms 
of household incone and eligibility # lover incoae (less than 
$10,000) faailies and eligible families expressed a more 
negative attitude toward public schools, and believe more 
strongly that education is a ceans for upward itobility than 
higher incoie and ineligible fasilies • 

However, parents from households with higher incomes tend 
to have higher expectations and aspirations for their chil- 
dren than parents troii households having lower incomes. 

Technica l D:^scussiQn 

Since Biost participation in Head Start is designated lor 
the economically disadvantaged, of interest axe aiilereaces 
in Head Start families which are related to income. Tneie 
are three reasures relative to income utilized in this por- 
tion of the study, household income, eligibility tor Heaa 
Start, and per capita income. Differences vitn i*-sp<LCt to 
^locality, auspices^ family i>acKground charcteristics, parent 
involvement or parental attitudes toward school must Le exa- 
mined in respect to all three income measures. 

Household Income . There are 615 famii: .s in the heaa 
Start only category who have household income data. oi 
these families bU% have household income of lei>s thaii 
$10,000. Approximately one-xhira of the lower incon;e tanu-- 
lies live in the Southeast and 3G,&S live m the Northtast. 
The remainder are divided Detween the West* and Southwest^ 
19. IX and ^b.b%, res: actively. The higher income faraiies 
are dispersed differently over regions. The Nortneast con- 
tains the greatest proportion of the higtxer income faicilies 
(39.6%), the Southeast the i^mallest {12.9*). As wxin tne 
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lower income faailies, the West and Southwest have coapara- 
ble proportions (21. 8X and 25.?», respectively), however tot 
> the higher inco«e faiilies this proportion is greater than 

for lower incone fanilLes (Table Q10.2) - 

The distribution of coBOunity types for lower incoae 
^ faailies is similar to that of higher inco»e iaailies. 

There are slightly aore local CAA»s represented m the 
higher income families than the lower income families (7u . U 
versus (63.5%) . 

Of the faailies having less than $10,000 iii income, 
approximately half (51.1%) are represented by Eotners wno 
hae below higft school education. fielatively few {ti,b%) of 

^ these lower income faailies have mothers with above high 

sciiool education. Those faailies having at least a $10,uou 
a year income are represented oy proportionally lewcr 
(20.6%) number of mothers with less than a Mgh school euu- 

§ cation and by proportionally greater (57.7%) nuabei of motti- 

ers with more than a high school education. Of tne less 
than $10,000 income families a0.35l have mothers who com- 
pleted high school, compared to 57. 7S of the families with 

# at least a $10,000 a year income. (Table Q10.3) 

Differences between lower and higher household iucoii-es 
are in part attributable to the number of adults worjtmg m 
the household. Of those families having at least ilO,(jou 

* income, 52.7% are families in which both parents wolX. This 
contrasts to 27.35 of the lower incoae families with ooth 
parents working. at the other extreme, 38.25 of the j-owbr 
income families versus U.3% of the higher uicoat fdaiiios 
have no one in the household contributing to income. (Taoie 
Q10.U) 

For the lower J.ncomo Head start families (having Doth 

• household and ethnicity data) a slightly higher proportion 
(59.1%) <ire BlacK versus (40.9%) Khite families. for the 
higher incoae families the proportional aiffezencei, are 
greater, one-third are Biacx versus two-thirds beihy White. 
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The distrxbutaon ot taaiiy size is reldtively consistent 
for both the lover and higher xncome faaxlies* However , 
there is a slightly greater proportion (30%) o± the Higher 
inccie group having ^ aeabers ccapared to 21* IX oi the lower 
inccae group* 

As with faiiily size, there are no overt distr iLuticncl 
differences of nusiber of siblings for those lacilies havang 
lover incoses versus those faoxlies making at least :!>10«uO0 
a year. 

Three indicators of parent involvement were included in 
this portion of the analysis* The distribution of number ol 
tiaes parents were involved in activities with other parents 
did not sag nifi cant ly change for the lower and higher income 
families* Distributions of number of times the parent 
helped at tne Head Start Center altered slightly tnougn not 
significantly for lower and higher income families* The 
remaining measure or parent involvement, number ot tines 
parent talXed with teener, wets not distributionally dillei^ 
ent for lower and higher income tamiliese 

Consistently, lower incoaie families had higher mean HLSS 
factor scores than higher incoae families. That is, lower 
income families expressed a greater amount of school nega- 
tivisffiy and to a greater extent believed that education is a 
means for upward mobility than higner income laailies. 
Also, the lower income families tend to perceive a positive 
value to education* However, when comparing mean hLbS lac- 
tor scores for Head Start families having various aegrees ol 
household incomes greater than $10,UOL ana tor families witn 
less than $10,000, some higher income families have greater 
mean scores on three of the five HESS factors than ao tne 
lower income families. (Table Q10.5) Parents living xn 
households having $12,000 to $1b,U00 incomes report a hiytit;r 
value to education; parents in household naving at least 
$12,000 or more incoae, representing two of the three higner 
incoDe categories, have a 2ore positive perception ot tieacn- 
ers than do parents with lower incomes. 



A parent's perception of how weii his/her child wiii ao 
in school is not relatea to the income of the fanily. How- 
ever, high incoae parents indicated to a greater ex^eIlt than 
low incoae parents that their child will complete d voca- 
tional or two-year college, or a four-year college. Alao, 
with respect to ability and perforaance components, ot the 
higner incoae parents, a slightly greater proportion per- 
ceive tneir cnild as having aore tnan average general aDu.- 
ity and above average perforocince capabilities. In a simi- 
lar trend, regardless of their cnild acheivement level, 
proportionally aore parents in the hii'bor inco»e than m tne 
lower income category expect their child to attend a voca- 
tional or two-year college. 

There are some regional differences attriDuted to house- 
hold income. However, higher and lower j-ncome Heaa Start 
faailies are equally representee fty type ot community. With 
respect to auspices, the higher income taau-lies are found to 
a slightly greater degree, m local CAA»s sponsored centeis 
than are the lower income fansilies- 

Cojaparing mother's education of those families having 
less than $10,000 with those families having at least 
$10,000, we found reversals at the extremes of mother's edu- 
cation. Proportionally aore lower incoae families (51.1% 
vs. 20.6%) have mothers with below high school education 
and proportionally aore higher income families (21. vs. 
b.b%) have mothers with anove high school education. As 
expected, higher incoae families are represented oy two 
worKing adults. With respect to ethnicity of families and 
household income, twice as many White as BiacK families have 
household mcones of at least $10,000. Etnnic nreaxdowns 
are not as pronounced for the lower income families; tnere 
59. n are Blaclt and UO.9% are white. There are only slight 
differences in the distributions of family size ana numoer 
of siulings for both lower and higher income tamilie*. 

There are not apparent differences in any ot the tnrce 
indicators of parent involvement utilized in this part oi 
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the stud J and household incoae- Although lower xncoae 
familxes indicate feelings ot negativism toward school, they 
also perceive school as a seans for upward i&ol>ility, ana 
belxeve in the positive value o± education • Generally, 
higher inco&e parents have higher educational expectations 
for their children than do lower income parents. 

There are 586 children whose preschool experience con- 
sisted of only Head Start and who have sufficient data lo 
determine eligibility for Head Start. Tnis eligibility is 
based upon poverty levels for faaiy sizes within specific 
cottDunity types. of these Head Start children, 6U.?% weio 
eligible and 35.3% were ineligible for participation. 

Of those Head Start faaiilies who are eligible, about half 
(52.1%) live in the South, 37.3* live in the Southeast auu 
14.8% live in the Southwest. This contrasts to the regional 
breakdowns of the ineligibles in that although Ul.b% live in 
the South, 17.9% live in the Southeast and 23.7% live in tne 
Southwest. The highest proportion oi ineligibles xive m 
the Northeast (36.2%) . (Table QlO.o) 

There are proportionally aort children froa meaiua sizea 
cities who are eligible than who are ineligible. Llso, i>ro~ 
portionally jsore ineligible tamilies are found in rurax cue:- 
2 unities. 

Although local CAA *s constitute the aajority ot Doth tne 
eligibility categories, proportionally fewer eligible cnij.- 
dren (59.fa%) were associated witu Head Start centers unuer 
the auspices of a local CAA than were ineligible childreri 
(71 .9%) . 

The eligible students have aothers with less educatioii 
than ineligible students. Over two-thirds (71.5%) ot the 
ineligible cnildren's mothers have at least a nign scnooj. 
diploaa. This contrasts to ^3.5% ot the eligible cnxJ-aren^s 
mothers. There are more families with no one wojiking aaionq 
the eligible families tiian among the uneligxh^e, as 
expected. The ineligxDle children resided j.n nomes m wuxca 
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either fioth parents wor)t (47.8%) or the father worxs and the 
■other does not worK (41.4%). There is a greater proportion 
of Blacks than Whites in the eligible group and a greater 
proportion of Whites than Blacks in the ineligible group. 
The elibible faoilies range froa small to very large. Tne 
aajoritj of ineligible fanilies have 3 to b ntesbeis. That 
is, be. 9% of the ineligibles are families of size ranging 
froB 3 to fa; b3.1% of the eligibles are families in the sair.e 
size range. 

Two of the three indicators of parent involveRent differ 
with respect to eligibility. A higher proportion of the 
eligible parents did not help at the center {3b. UA veisus 
23.3%). in addition, the eligible parents tended to have 
less contact with Head Start teachers than the ineiiyibio 
paren ts. 

With respect to the attitudes toward education and puulic 
schools that were aeasured in this study, eligil)le and ine- 
ligible parents showed some aeaningful differences. The 
eligible children's parents expressed more school negcitiv- 
ism, placed a higher value upon education, and viewed eaucd- 
tion as a means for upward mobility than did the ineiigi- 
bles. There was no difference in the degree of positive 
perception of teachers among parents aoove or below local 
eligibility criteria. 

Soiue measures of parental expectations and eii-^Ujiixti 
are related. The ineligible parents tend to have greater 
expectations for their children, not in terms ot ability 
(how well the child will do in school) . Slightly acre ine- 
ligible parents perceive their child as having acre doilxty 
and above average performance capabilities; whereas, 
slightly more of the eligible parents view their chiiaren as 
having average ability with above average performdnce capa- 
bilities. The majority of both eligible (70.0%) and inexi- 
gible (60 .656) parents have aspirations lor their children 
that are consistent with thwir perceived achievement cdi-u- 
bilities of their children. Since a higher proportion ot 
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ineligible parents expect thexr child to attena either a 
two-'year college or a vocational school, it xs not unnusal 
to tind that regardless of achieveoeut performancer post 
high school education is expected of children froa ineligi- 
ble hones* 

Per capita Incoine • To account for the Influence ot 
faaily size on household income, per capita income was couj- 
puted for all faiailies having sufficient data. Per capita 
income is divided into six categories: (1) less than ioOO, 
(2) $600 to $999, (3) $1000 to $1499, (5) $1500 to *2099, 
(S) $2100 to $2999, and (b) J3000 or aore. There is a 
higher proportion of Head Start aDilies in the first three 
categories than in the last three, 69% versus 31% • Of ttie 
613 Head start families having per capita data, the South-- 
east has proportionally sore econoaically deprived families. 
(Table QlO-7) There is no signiiicant relationship between 
community type and per capita income. Among lower, less 
than $1000, per capita families, there are proportionally 
fewer enrolled in ' CAA sponsorea centers than in the nigner 
categories. The lower categories of per capita income have 
proportionally more mothers iacKing a higii scnool aeyree. 
As with households with higher a.ncoaes, ixousenolds having 
relatively high per capita incomes, at least $2100, also 
have both parents worKing. Predictably, in tne lower per 
capita households, the probability of no oiie worxmg 
increases. 

There are proportionally more BlacK feuailies having pet 
capita income less than $1000, than there are White fdrai- 
lies. (Table g10.8) Wnite and BlacK families are equally 
represented in the $ 1000 to $1^499 per capita incooife cate- 
gory. There is a aisproportionate number of white families 
having per capita incomes of at least $1500 or higher. 

There is no significant relationship between indicators 
of parent involvement and per capita income. The number ot 
times a parent net with other parents, the frequency ol 
assisting at the Head Start center, and the number ol tiaies 



a parent talked with their child's teacher is not dependent 
upon a faaily*s per capita inco»e. 

The rettaining attitude and expectation measures show the 
sane relationship between these scores and per capita lacome 
as reported earlier for totsa household incoae and atti.- 
tudes. Generally, per capita income and tot^l nouseiiolc 
incoBie follow the same pattern. 
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TABLE QlO.l 

Federal Guidelines for Various Sized 
Urban and Rural Families to Participate 
in Head Start 



Urban , Rural 
Number of Children Income Limit Income Limit 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 
11 

12 or greater 



3200 


4200 


3800 


5000 


5000 


6200 


5700 


6800 


6800 


7700 


7400 


8700 


8200 


9800 


9200 


12,000 


9800 


12,000 


12,000 


12,000 




15,000 



^ To be eligible as family's income must be less 
than the specified limit. 
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T'^BLE Q10.2, Crosstdbulation of Household Income 
by Region for Head Start Families 
Region 

Northeast Southeast Southwest West 
n {%) n {%) n {%) n {%) 



TOTAL 



Household Income 



Less than $10,000. 
$10,000 to $11 ,999 
$12,000 to $14,999 
At least $15,000 

TOTAL 



158 (30.8) 
17 (44.7) 
15 (38.5) 
8 (33.3) 

198 (32.2) 



172 (33.5) 

5 (13.2) 

6 (15.4) 
2 ( 8.3) 

185 (30.1 ) 



85 (16.6) 

9 (23.7) 

12 (30.8) 

5 (20.8) 

111 (18.1) 



98 (19.1) 
7 (18.4) 
6 (15.4) 
9 (37.5) 



513 (83.6) 

38 ( 6.2) 

39 ( 6.4) 
24 ( 3.9) 



120 (19.5) 6M 
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TABLE Q10.3. Crosstabulation of Household Income by Mother's 

Education for Head Start Families 



Mother's Education 



Household Income 

Less than $10,000 
$10,000 to $11 ,999 
$12,000 to $14,999 
At Least $15,000 

TOTAL 



Below 
High School 
n (%) 



255 (51.1 ) 

10 (26.3) 

6 (16.7) 

4 (17.4) 

275 (46.1) 



High School 
Diploma 
n (%) 



201 (40.3) 

21 (55.3) 

22 (61.1) 
13 (56.5) 

257 (43.1 ) 



Above 
High School 

n i%) 



43 ( 8.6) 

7 (18.4) 

8 (22.2) 
6 (26.1) 

64 (10.7) 



TOTAL 
n {%) 



499 (83.7) 
38 ( 6.4) 
36 ( 6.0) 
23 ( 3.9) 

596 
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TABLE Q10.4. Crosstabul ation of Household Income by Status 
of Parent's Working in Head Start Families 

Parent's Working in Family 



Both 
Parents 



Mother arid 
Other Adult 



Father 



No One 



TOTAL 



Household Income 



Less than $10,000 
$10,000 to $11,999 
$12,000 to $14,999 
At Least $15,000 

TOTAL 



108 (27.3) 
16 (43.2) 
18 (51.4) 
15 (71.4) 

157 (32.2) 



16 ( 4.1) 
1 ( 2.7) 
4 (11.4) 
1 ( 4.8) 

22 ( 4.5) 



120 (30.4) 
17 (45.9) 
12 (34.3) 
5 ( 3.2) 

154 (31.6) 



151 (38.2) 

3 ( 8.1) 

1 ( 2.9) 

0 ( 0.0) 



395 (80.9) 
37 ( 7.6) 
35 ( 7.2) 
21 ( 4.3) 



155 (31.8) 488 
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TAOLE Breakdowns (Means and Standard Deviations) of Hess Factor Scores by 

Household Incorie or Head Start Families 



School 
Negativism 

J S 



Values of 
Education 



Hesi Factor Scores 

Educution 
Upward Mobility 

J S 



Social 
Traditionalism 



Positive 
Perceptions 
of Teachers 

J S 



(lousehold Incone (n) 



Less than $10,000 


^327) 0.19 


1.63 . 


0.05 


0.98 


0.24 


0.93 


-0.06 


1.01 


0.03 


1.03 


$10,000 to $11,999 


(22).0.19 


0.84 


. -0.50' 


L.01 


-0.22 


1.09 


0.26 


1.14 


-0.31 


1.08 


$12,000 to $14,999 


(19)>0.56 


0.59 


0.32 


1.03 


-0.03 


0.81 


-0.03 


0.91 


-0.09 


0.90 


At least $15,000 


(13) 0.16 


1.06 


-0.12 


1.17 




0.99 


0.02 


0.80 


0.19 


0.95 


TOTAL SAMPLE 


381 0.13 


1.01 


0.03 


0.99 


0.18 ^' 


0.94 ^ 


^ -0.04 


1.00 


0.01 


1.03 
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TABLE Q10.6. Crosstabulation of Eligibility to Participate 

in Head Start and Region 



Northeast 
n {%) 



Southeast 



Region 

Southwest 
n {%) 



West 



TOTAL 



Eligibility 



Eligible 
Not Eligible 

TOTAL 



112 (29.6) 
75 (36.2) 



141 ,-A.3) 
37 (17.9) 



56 (14.8) 
49 (23.7) 



69 (18.3) 
46 (22.2) 



187 (32.0) 178 (30.4) 105 (17.9) 115 (19.7) 



378 (64.6) 
207 (35.4) 

585 



TABLE Q10.7. Crosstab I uati on of Per Capita Income and Region 

for Head Start Families 

Region 



# 




Nortneas L 


C/M 1 A c ^ 
oOUtneciS L 






TOTAL 






n {%) 


n {%) 


n {%) 


n {%) 


n {%) 


• 


Per Capita Income 


< 












$1 to $599 


. 15 (11.5) 


71 (54.2) 


19 (14.5) 


26 (19.8) 


131 (21.4) 




$600 to $999 


55 (34.2) 


51 (31.7) 


28 (17.4) 


27 (16.8) 


161 (26.3) 




$1000 to $H99 ■ • 


58 (43.9) 


31 (23.5) 


21 (15.9) 


22 (15.7) 


132 (21.6) 


• 


$1500 to $2099 


30 (32.3) 


23 (24.7) 


19 (20.4) 


21 (22.6) 


93 (15.2) 




$2100 to $2999 


24 (38.7) 


7 (11.3) 


16 (25.8) 


15 (24.2) 


62 (10.1) 




At Least $3000 


15 (45.5) 


2 ( 6.1) 


8 (24.2) 


8 (24.2) 


33 ( 5.4) 


• 


TOTAL 


197 (32.2) 


185 (30.2) 


111 (18.1) 


119 (19.4) 


612 
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TABLE Q10.8. Crosstabulation of Per Capita Income of Head Start 

Families by Ethnicity 



Family Ethnicity 





Black 


White 


Other 


TOTAL 




n (%) 


n (%) 


n {%) 


(n {%) 


Per Capita Income 










$1 to $599 


. 92 (70.2) 


22 (16.8) 


17 (13.0) 


131 (21.4) 


$600 to $999 


79 (49.1) 


54 (33.5) 


28 (17.4) 


161 (26.3) 


$1000 to $1499 


oZ :r,.4) 


58 (43.6) 


16 (12.0) 


133 (21.7) 


$1500 to 2099 


28 (30.1) 


46 (49.5) 


19 (20.4) 


93 (15.2) 


$2100 to $2999 


14 (22.6) 


33 (53.2) 


15 (24.2) 


62 (10.1) 


At least $3000 


8 (24.2) 


18 (54.5) 


7 (21.2) 


33 ( 5.4) 


TOTAL 


280 (45.7) 


231 (37."') 


102 (16.6) 


613 
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Quest ioD n ; k-arent Character: is ties Associated wxth Par ent 
InvolveaeDt 

Question 5 of the BFP, which focusea on aspects oi lacii- 
lies and centers which were related to parent luvolvenienL, 
provided an opportunity to contrast two ditferent notions 
about the sources ot ftotivaxion tor involvement* On the ODe 
hand, parental economic and educational status was consid-" 
ered a source of involvement on the assumption that the 
values which aistiuguished between parents of ditferent 

^ socio-economic statuses would predict motivation to oecouitt 

involved • On the other hand, the assumption was maae that 
all parents were motivated to become involved, but those who 
had fewer resources m time and energj would tena to be less 

^ involved • Resources in time and energy were estimated in 

terms of the number of adults ia the family who worKed ana 
who therefore had limited time to become involved. It also 
was estimated by the number of adults in the family on the 
^ grounds that the acre adults present, the greater tne 

resources for m-household child care so that at least one 
parent could be able to leave the house to attend heaa Sturt 
activities. 

^ The findings ot Question 5 indicated that some measures 

of in-home resources uid predict involvement, along >%itn 
indicators of SLS. In order to examine these con trirut ors 
in greater depth, the present study considers the complex of 

^ parental attitudes, home factors, and SLS as mterreiatou 

paths toward involvement in the Head Start programs and cen- 
ters. Note that this issue considers the factors predicting 
involvement. Tne alternate issue, the impact of invoxveioent 
ds a Head Start program component on family resources ajid 
ultimately on child performance, us considered m question 
9. 
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Is there a predosinant set of interrelationships aaony 
SES and attitudinal factors which leads to heiyhtened 
levels of involvenent? 



les. (ihite parents with somewhat higher incomes tend to 
have higher levels of involvement if they also have the 
higher educational attainments which are associated with 
fanilies who supply rore educational laaterials to chilaren 
at home. 
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Technical Dj-scussion 

The parent interview administered m the transition stud} 
asked parents to report their participation in aeaa Start 
activities as well as their interaction patterns vitn their 
children, other Head Start parents, and their children's 
teachers. Tables yll.l thru Qll.'* provide frequencies ot 
four indices of parent involveaent. Table Qll.1 dispiayt- 
how frequently parents helped at the Head Start, center- It 
becomes imaediately apparent that indeed Head Start ceuters 
are actively trying to get parents involved in center activ- 
ities. Two-tnirds of the parents? were actively involved in 
Head Start center activities with almost one-nail ol tue 
parents helping out at least once a month . 

A second index of parent lavolveu.ent pertains to the 
interaction of parents with other parents. Tar;le gl1.2 
shows the frequency of parent interaction with other parents 
of Head Start children. Again it is quite apparent tnat tne 
Head Start centers are providing opportunities tor parents 
to get togetner with other parents. Less than seven peicent 
(6.5X) of the Head Start parents indicated they dia not navt 
the opportunity to participate in these parent activities. 
The aajority of Head Start parents attend these activities 
once every one or two months (46.2?;) or twice a aonth 
(31.9%) . In general, the Head Start parents report quite a 
lot of interaction with other Head Start parents- 

2'':' 
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The nuaber of tines a parent went to ta Ik with tue 
child •s teacher provides a third index ot parent invoivemeut 
and is displayed in Table ^11*3. The majority of parents 
tallced witix the teacner once or twice. 

A fourth measure of parent involvement reflects the par- 
ent interaction with the child in the hone environueut . The 
distribution of the number of times the child asKea the par- 
ents for help with school work is found m Table gll.u* 
Forty -three percent of the parents indicated the children 
asked them for help with school work every day. 

In an attempt to determine factors associated with varia- 
tion in rate ot parent involvement, these four indices ot 
involvement of Head Start parents were examined relative to 
a number of variables. These variables mcludeu lamiiy 
backgiound characteristics (ethnicity, family size, number 
of adults, employment status of parents) , socio-economic 
status (per capita income, mother's education), parental 
attitudes {attitudes toward school, locus of control, 
child's expectations), home environment (learning materi- 
al Is) , demographic variables (region, city size), and center 
characteristics (auspices, center ethnicity, center activi- 
ties) . An indepth look at the relationship of these varia- 
bles with respect to the rates of parent involvement can be 
found in Question 5 of Chapter 

At this point It Decomes obvious that there exists a suu- 
tle interplay between certain characteristics of centers auu 
certain characteristics of parents who enroll their chxlaien 
in those cent^^. It seems cortain that this complex inter- 
action between center and parent characteristics may nave a 
profound effect on the rates of parent involvemeiit . It 
seems obvious that a causal model intergratiug these varia- 
bles is cursive and circular so that every vdiTiaijie can oe 
expected to contribute to the variance ot a numoer ot other 
variables in the model. It is necessary to use very caretul 
procedures, such as path analytic techniques, to identify 
those factors which might reasonat)ly De considered antece- 
dents of parent involvement. Such an analysis would not only 
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yield a fuller understanding of the center •parent-coiuaunity 
as a system, t>ut would also increase ones understaiiaing ol 
what factors might be manipulated to increase the possibil- 
ity of higher rates of involvement xn the affairs ol the 
center and in the education of their children • 

The Hodel ^ The independent variables included in the 
causal model of parent involvement were measures ot exhaic- 
ity, socio-economic status such g.s per capita income cna 
mother's education level, parental attitudes toward scnool 
aud towcrd the value of education, and home learning envi-^ 
ronment as well as certain center characteristics sucn as 
auspices, center ethnicity aad the emphasis ot acadeaic 
activities. The dependent variables included in the study 
were indices of parental invoivemenx at the Heaa Start cen- 
ter, interaction with other head Start parents, mreraction 
with child's teacher, and an index of how often the cniid 
sought help from parents on school worK at ho*ie» Inclusion 
of these variables in a causal model allows tor potfeuuial 
interpretations of antecedents of parents involvemeiir iij a 
complex center-parent -community system. 

Figures Q11.1 to Qll.U displays the path diagrams lor 
this model. The unidirectional arrows represent airect. 
paths of causal influence. In this moaei, the home euvxruu- 
ment index and the two measures of sctiool attitude, school 
negativism and the value of education, were considered 
dependent upon the parents* etnaicity and two measures oi 
socio-economic background, per capita income ana motnet's 
educational attainment. These two socio-economic measures 
were assumed to depend directly upon the ethnicity ot tne 
parents (coded 1 for Black and 2 for White) . 

The emphasis of academic activities in the Heaa Start: 
Center was seen as a function ot two center ctiaracnerisxics , 
auspices and centet erhnicity. The auspices of the Head 
Start Center vas entered as two dummy coded variaDles, one 
indicating operation of the center by public schoois ana tat 
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Other operated by local Coaaunitj Actxon Agencie:^. 
Similarly, center ethnicity was entered into the regression 
equations using two duDfcy coded variables, BlacK center ana 
White center variables. Centers with 70% or aore ol their 
students being Blaclt received a code 1 for the BLACK CENTLh 
variable while those centers enrolling 70% or Bore Wuite 
students received a code 1 for the WHITE CENTER variable* 
In addition, acadeaic euphasis in the Head Start was also 
seen to be influenced by characteristics associated witn tue 
parents of the children enrolled. In particular, the two 
socio-econoiiic jDe£LSures, per capita incoae ana mother's eau-- 
cation level, aay serve as surrogates of values of parents 
which enter into the deteramations of which activities were 
to be emphasized in the Head Start Center. This jnoaex 
assumes that parents* ethnicity influenced the acaaeruic 
activities of the center only indirectly through their 
influence on the socio-econoiuic status of the laff»ily, 
naaely, per capita incoae and aother*s educational level. 

The dependent measures of parent involvement were consid- 
ered dependen-c upon center auspices, center ethnicity, the 
eapfaasis of acaaeaic activities in the center, pareav etn- 
nicity, a measure of home environment, ana two parental 
attitudes (school negativism and the value of eaucatiorj) . 
This aodel allows socio-economic factors to inilueuce parent 
involvement indirectly through their influence of the hoatti 
environment and parental attitudes toward eaucatxon. 

Th<e Data . The parent interview guestionnaire was used tu 
obtain information about the socio-economic bacKgrouua of 
the parents participating in the study, about parent atti- 
tudes toward school, and about parent involvement in a num- 
ber of areas. Onlj parents with children enrolled in head 
Start were used in the analysis. Center characteristics 
were taicen from the center questionnaire. This center 
information was disaggregated to parent level nj tagging 
center data to each child enrolled in its respective center. 
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Direct regression routines used to estisAte path 
coefficients displayed by the recursive path aodels require 
i the input or calculation of a aatrix of zero-order correla- 

tions. By usmy Ixstwise deletion m the computation ot 
these correlation aatriccs, every parent included in the 
analyses had a valid response to each of the variables 

• entered ia the aodel. The nuaber of subjects used lu each 
model varied slightly due to missing inforuation ot the 
dependent variables. The sample sizes used in subsequent 
analyses are as follows: 165 for the analysis of parent 

• involvenent at the Head Start Center; 168 for tne examina- 
tion of parent interaction with the child's teachei:; 162 for 
the analysis of parent involvement with the child in tne 
hose; and 157 for the examination of parent mterac'cion with 

^ other Head Start parents. 

Result s. The results of subsequent path analytic proce- 
^ dures are shown m Figures Qll.l to Qll.U in the- ion. ot 

estimated stanaaraized regression coefficients. The results 
confirmed the hypothesized positive effects of patent tth- 
nicity (coded 1 for Black and 2 for White) on the t*.o socio- 
0 econoBic measures, per capita income and Bother's level ot 

educational attainaent. Being White appears to ne an aavan- 
tage in terns of socio-economic status. The results ot the 
regression of hoae environment on per capita mcot.e, 
0 mother's education and parent ethnicity also confitm prior 

expectations. The positive effect of these variables or. 
home environment clearly support the premise that cultuiai 
and socio-economic factors influence the opportunities tor 

# fostering specific kmas of home environments. Generaxiy, 
Bothers' education and parent ethnicity have a profound 
effect on home environment while higher per capita incomes 
provided a slight advantage m terms of increaseu home sti- 

# Bulation. 

where the regression of parental school attituctes on tne 
two socio-economic variables and parent ethnicity wore cou- 
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sidered soae prior expectations were con±iriied, yet some 
surprises were produced. The negat:lve effect of parent eth- 
nicity on school negativistt and value of education reflect ci 
tendency of Blacks to feel soBewnat powerless ana alieudtca 
with respect to school changes, while contiuuiug to foster 
an attJLtude that education offers a potential avenue to suc- 
cess in future endeavors. Mother 's education was also 
hypothesized to have a positive effect on the parent's atti- 
tude toward the value of education and a negat.ive effect on 
school negativism. The path coefficients confiraed this 
hypothesis. Parents with greater educational attainmeiit 
believe in the virtues of a good education ana believe that 
their efforts to iaprove the schools would be supported Dy 
teachers and principals. However, examining the effects ol 
per capita incoBse on these two school attitudes proviaeu 
somewhat surprising results . Apparently, parents with 
higher per capita income have lower expectations oi the 
value of education and entertain somewhat more negative 
attitudes toward school. 

The results of the regression df academic activity enif^hd- 
sis on the Head Start Center on the dummy coaea vaxiaDles 
denoting auspices asd center ethnicity as well as the two 
socio-economic variables confirmed most of the prior expec- 
tations. Predominantly Black centers are emphasizing these 
activities. The high negative path coefficient (-•^1) of 
local CAA operated centers indicate a relatively strong 
indication that these center^ emphasize other tjpes of 
activities and emphasize academics to a lessor extent thai; 
^ centers under different auspices. 

The effect of socio-aconomic variables on academic dctiv-^ 
ities in the Head Start Center was considered. It was anti- 
cipated that this effect would be slightly positive. Par- 
ents of high socio-economic status perhaps would se^A out 
Head Start centers where acaaemic activities were an mtec;- 
ral part oi the curriculum. However, these effects rfeie 
found to be miJiimal, and hence produce no effect on tne 
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decisions to emphasize acaaeaic activities withm tixe ceu-- 
ter • 

The regression of the four involveisent aeasure^s on dUi>- 
pices # center etnnicity, acadeaic emphasis, homu envirou- 
■ent, school negativism, and the value of educatiou produced 
some interesting results. Foremost, it appears thdt L..f 
home environment has a strong effect on all measures of par- 
ent involvement. Parents who expose their chilaren to a 
greater nujal>er of educational materials in the home appar- 
ently taXe an active part in the education of their children 
by involving themselves in activities of the Head Start Cen- 
ter, talking with the child's teacher, interacting with 
other Heaa Start parents and helping the chiia at noBie. Ttie 
standardized partial regression coefficients of parent 
involvement regressed on the home environment index remained 
relatively consistent ranging from .21 to .26,1 It shoula be 
noted that an alternative causal path, in wt^i-ch invol veoieat 
has an impact on hoB^e stimulation, is not being tested here. 
The component of each of these variables cDnsiaerea lu tae 
present causal model is that in which home enviroumeut con- 
tributes to involvement. The alternative model is Qiscussoa 
in Question 9 . 

The effects of parent attitudes on parent iDVOivement 
were also examined. With respect to school negativisc r par- 
ents who felt powerlessness or aliei:aticn towara scnoox 
tended to interact with their child's teacher becocie 
involved in Head Start activities infrequently. Also, tnei>e 
parents have the opportunity to interact witb other Mead 
Start parents only occasionally. However, the children of 
these parents actively sought help on school worX home at 
a much higher rate. When the effect of parents* attitau. s 
toward the value ot education or parent luvolveinent was exd- 
ained, its effect was positive. The greater tht vaiu& 
placed on education the more the parents were mvoivec, par- 
ticularly with respect to talking with the child's teacner. 
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When the eflects of acadeaic acrtivitj eapbasxs xn Heaa 
Start Centers was consiaered, it vas found to have a sliqht 
negative effect, partxcuiarly when tne invoivejuent dtrdit 
with xnteraction with the child •s teacher. The acre eniphd-- 
sis on acadenics the less parental involvement in tne center 
and with the classroom teacners. It should be notea tnat 
apaaeaic eaphasxs at the Head Start Center had no eilect on 
the nuftber of tines a child asKed thexr parents for help on 
school work in the hone. 

With respect to the direct effects of auspices on parent 
involvement, a problem arose as a result of the xistwise 
selection procedure which had to be used nere. Tnxs proce-- 
dure resulted in a somewhat disproportionate number of 
White, high involveaent families being selected. Since etn- 
nicity is confounded with auspices, the comparison between 
different auspices on rates of involvement had to Le 
adjusted. TJiere were no essential differences between cen-- 
ters under different auspices following adjustment for this 
problem, which is a replication of the findings reportea m 
Question 5. No other effects of this selection proceuure 
were noted. 

The ethnicity of the center has relatively little airect 
effect on two of the parent involvement indices. however, 
parents with children enrolled in predominantly BlacK cen- 
ters are asked by their children for help on school vorK 
more frequently as evidenced bj the relatively nign (.^i) 
positive path coefficient. The interpretation of this rela- 
tively strong relationship must be continuously explorea Que 
to potential confounding by regional effects. Most ot tne 
predominantly Black centers are found in the Southeast wnere 
children enter directly into first grade as opposed to 
entering into Kindergarten. It is entirely possible tn<it 
first grades have more pro3ect;s or homeworK outsiae ot 
school and thus seek more help from their parents on tnese 
occasions. On the other hand, it truely may be a phenouena 
of predominant Black centers. In addition, parents with 
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children enrolled m predominantly Whxte Head Start Centers 
tend to become involved with other Head Start parents siore 
often than parents found in predominautly BlacX centers. 
The reaainJiAg direct effects ot center^ ethnxcxty dre cxujl-- 
nal. 

The estimated direct effect of parent ethnicity on parent 
involvement are relatively small. Khale all the eiiectti are 
positive l>etween parent ethnicity (coded 1 for Blacx ana ^ 
for White) and the four jreasures of parent invoiveicent none 
of the path coefficients are greater than •lO- However^ the 
total effect of parent ethnicity on parent involvement wds 
auch greater due to the indirect effects of parent etnuicity 
on socio-ecouomic factors^ school attitudes and home envi- 
ronment. This is particularly true with respect to j-arent 
involvement at the Head Start Center. Whites tend to have 
higher per capita income and higher levels of educational 
attainment which in turn is positively related to the uuHiDer 
of educational materials in the home which is positively 
associated with participation on Head Start activities* 
Similarly r Whites tend to have a less negative attituoe 
toward school which is related to more involvement at the 
center. In essence, when tne direct and indirect eitects oi 
parents ethnicity are taXen into consideration Whites teua 
to be more involved. 

Conclusion 

The preceding models have attempted to present a causal 
explanation for variations in rates of parent involvement at 
Head Start Center , with teachers, with other Head btart i-ar- 
entsr and with their children. By no means do tnese n»oaej.s 
explain all the variations m rates of involvement for tftese 
four indices. A large portion of the variations is aue to 
variables not included in the models. However, there 
appears to be some general consistencies across these liioueis 
which are of potential interest. 




First ot all, it is very apparent that the home environ- 
■ent is a major contributor to parent involveicent . To a 
lesser extent, the reverse is also true. This issue is dx^s- 
cussed in Question 5* Parents providing a great nuj/iDer ot 
educational materials in the ho»e are also actively partici- 
pating m Head Start activities, involved with other paren'cs 
of Head Start children, talK with the teacher more olteu, 
and help their children with school work in the hoae. Xnose 
parents vbo have made a concerted effort to provide a stinju- 
lating hose environ»ent for their children are concerneu 
with the educational experiences provided tneir cnildreu. 
is a result , given the opportunities to become involved in 
the educational progress of tneir chilcren they actively 
participate* 

A second liajor factor contributing to parent involvement 
is the parent's attitudes toward schools. Those parents who 
feel their efforts to improve the schools axe 1 utile aie 
less compelled to become actively involved m activities 
associated with the school. This sense ot powerlessuess ana 
alienation leads to resentment and consternation, resulting 
in a total negative effect on ^.arent involvement. Ii par- 
ents were encouraged t.o participate in school activities, 
and saw some positive results troa these efforts, parjiit's 
negative school attitudes would diminish and parent involve- 
ment may increase. 

It seems clear that the extent to which a parent becomes 
involved with the center or with the Head Start prograai is a 
very complex expression of the value system which parents 
bring to the parenting tasK. The factors which mhibxt par- 
ents from contact with the program appear to ne aeeply 
rooted in the sense of self and the sense of value m tne 
schooling process. These are factors which are not aaunaDie 
to simple aa '33,pulation and may he influenced only tnrouga o 
long term process of increasing uontidence in hedd Start as 
a means of improvement in the future life conditions ot 
their Children. Parents who now spend time m the involve 



aent process do appear to have this coulxdence in the tuture 
and in Head Start's role in iapro^ing the future. 

This picture of the factors associated with involveaent 
suggests that there is no simple formula or technique which 
can impact on the rate of parental involvement. As Heaa 
Start increases its image generally , as it continues to 
announce its presence as a successful means of personal 
improvement r as it offers aore and »ore evidence oi its suc- 
cess and support in the community r it will gain the kxlI ot 
role^image necessary to be an effective magnet for the non* 
involved parept. Involvement shoula not be seen theretore 
as a means of improving the program. It is, rather, ana 
expression of the success of the program it success can :>t 
defined as an increase in the nelief that childrens^ tutuies 
Can, in the eyes of parents, be improved through the H^ad 
Start experiences. 
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TABLE Ql 1.1 

How Often Does Parent Help at Head Start Center 







4 

AH 1 1 1 cf" or! 


Pi immi " 1 a t i VP 


• 


Absolute 


Frequency 


rreauency 


Category Label 


Frequency 


(PCT). 


(PCT) 


Did not help 


259 


33.3 


33.3 


Less than 4 times year 


67 


• 8.3 


41 .6 


4 times year 


on 
oU 


Q Q 


J 1 . J 


Once a month . 


100 


12.4 , 


63.9 


Twice a month 


130 


16.1 


80.0 


Once a week 


161 


20.0 


100.0 


Toir 


807 


100.0 




♦ MISSINt CASES - 



227 







TABLE 011.2 



Parent Involvment With Other Head Start Parents 



3. — ■ ■■ 

Category Label 


Absolute 
Frequency 


Adjusted 
Frequency 
(PCT) 


Cummu'iat'i ve 
Frequency 
., (PCT) 


Did not meet 


50 


6.5 


6.5 1 


4 time year or less 


86 „ 


11.1 


17.6 ! 


Once 1 or 2 months 


357 


46.2 


63.9 I 


Twice a month 


246 


31.9 


95.7 1 


Once a week 


33 


4.3 


100.0 ! 



TOTAL 772 100.0 

MISSING CASES - 262 
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TABLE 011.3 
How Many Times Did Parent Talk With Teacher 



• 


Category Label 


Absolute 
rrcmjc ncy 


Adjusted 
Frequency 

( PCT) 


Cummulati ve 
Frequency 
f PCT) 




Did not talk 


143 


17.4 


17.4 




1 time 


210 


do. 3 


Q 

He . J 


• 


2 times 


185 


22.5 


65.4 




3 times 


103 


12.5 


77.9 




4 times 


75 


9.1 


87.0 




5 or more times 


107 


13.0 


100.0 


• 


TOTAL 


823 


100.0 






MISSING CASES - 211 







lABLE Q11.4 
How Often Does Kid Ask Pa^^ent For Helo 



Catec;ory Label 

Once a month 
2 or 3 per month 
Once u week 
Several times a week 
Every day 

TOTAL 
MISSING CASES 



266 



Absolute 
Frequency 


Adjusted 
Frequency 
(PCT) 


Cummulati ve 
Frequency 
(PCT) 


107 


13.9 


13.9 


34 


4.4 


18.4 


115 


IS.O 


33.3 


180 


23.4 


56.8 


332 


43.2 


100.0 


768 


100.0 
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Fi<jure Qn.3. RpciirsWe Path Mixlel of Involven«nl MtUi Child at Moiiie 




2; J 

er|c 



Quest ioD 12 : Lengtii of EnrollneDt as a Factor xn CnaJ.Q Ou t- 
coaes 

The analysis ot etiects of activity variaLies descriDiug 
Head Start center prograas has been reported in Question 1. 
In thiF section r the role of length of enroiiaent m pres-- 
chool and the length of enrollment in Head Starts with par-- 
ticular activity eaphases is reported. 



Does the pattern of txae in preschool vary across 
regions? 



Yes. In the Southeast, where there are no public Jtxnder- 
gartensr half of the Head Start children were enrolled tor 
more than a calendar year {i.e., two tuil school year 
teras) , and half were enrolled for just one full term. In 
the Northeast and in the West, Head Start children were con- 
centrated to a greater extent m the one tuli tern* category 
(70*) r and children xn the Southwest were conceiitr atea even 
more (80%) in the one full ter» category. 

The pattern of enrollnent txae tor non-Hedd Start pres- 
choolers is considerably different from the Head Start pat- 
tern. These children are much mor^ variable in thtir 
enrollxent lengths; higher proportions of them attenaeu 
preschool two full terms, and higher proportions ot theni 
attended preschool for less than a tull term than their heuu 
Start counterparts. Proportionally fewer of these chiiaieii 
attended preschool for the typical Head Start enroilment 
time, just one full term. 



Does the length of enroiioent in Head Start contr^ute i 
to the performance of children in academic or aftec- j 
tive measures? ! 

I, ! 



2^ 
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To some extent. The few Head Start children m the 
Southwest ana west who were enrolled tor two tulx verias 
scored higher on a reading and on a ttat\ subtest than thexi 
counterpart Head Starters who enrolled tor exther'^ne tuii 
tern or less than a full term. "^-^ 



Does the length of enrollment in Head Start prograas 
with particular activxty emphases contribute to the 
perforBjance of children on academe or affective mea- 
sures? 



There is no support for the notion that longer enroll- 
nents in centers described by their directors as having par- 
ticular activity emphases is associated with any i^igher 
scores on any of the outcome measures. 

T echnical Discussion 

Length of enrollment is measured by parental reports oi 
the number of months the child attended a preschool progiaa 
before entering public school. The distribution of months 
in preschool by type of preschool attended within each 
region is presented m Table Q12.1. It is clear tnal Htaa 
Start children typically attended preschool for 7-13 months 
in each region except the Southeast. There are a sianxii- 
cantly large number of children who also attended over U 
months. This most likely reflects the tact that there are 
no public Kindergartens in this region and that Head start 
children had an opportunity to attend preschool during their 
fourth as well as theix fifth year. Children who attenaea 
Head Start plus some other preschool (probably before enter- 
ing Head Start) t/picaily attended for a greater total num- 
ber of montiis than children who attenuea just Heaa Start. 
This varies by region so once again it is iaportant that tne 
pr.oceaure of blocking by region oe continued here. 
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The effects of Bionths in preschool are summarized m 
Tables Q12.2 to and the effects, withm Head Start ol 

the interaction of length of enrollment and each activity 
empnasis is presented in lables Q12.6 to Q12.17* In addx- 
tion, Table Q12.18 presents the adjusted mean ouccoae scores 
for the Head Start children in the »est and Southwest within 
each category of length ol enrollment for the outco&es which 
showed the effect of enrollment. Note that the effects are 
generated through the same regression procedures used 
throughout, cind that the adjusted aeans reported are from 
the residuals of outcome variance after the adjusting varia- 
bles have been removed. 

Con elusions 

The scattered findings with respect to the effects of 
length of enrollment pose a problem of interpretation. 
There are enough effects in the Southwest and West t^o suy- 
gest that length of enrollment ^as some kind of ixpact on 
the px^ocess of learning. However, since the specific areas 
of effects vary across the two regions, the process by which 
a longer time in the program can enhance the acquisition of 
particular skills cannot easily be identified. It is uifli- 
cult to guess why an increase in enrollment time )ields au 
improvement in, for example, written math in the wesr aaa 
oral math in the Southwest. Although tne processes unaeny- 
ing these two aatn tasKS may appear similar^ the scales weic- 
developed so that they are uncorrelated with each other, it 
the enrollment influenced a math process of some sort, it 
should be consistent in the subscale in which its effects 
become manifest. 

It is also possible to consiaer that the length ol 
enrollment is 'Important only if it allows a potentially' 
effective curric^:ilum to become operative. This is exdaiiiea 
through the interactions between tiae of enrollaent uua 
activity factor and here no evidence is present to suggest 
such a notion. There are no mterations between enroliiaenc 
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time and activity which are sigaxflcant for the subtests 
under question. Indeed, there are no real sig niticances at 
all for these interactions. It is necessary to conclude 
that based on the present data set, an increase in the 
aaount of tiae spent m any one of the activity empnases 
does not contribute to any discernit)le academic conse-- 
guences. Under normal circuostances , the rejection ol an 
hypothesis about an interaction requires that the mam 
effects be considerea as non-significant. However, m this 
case, to ignore the findings that in some instances length 
of enrolliaent does have an eftect would be to coBait an 
undesirable error m this Jtind of study. The error is to be 
hasty in rejecting a potentially valuable hypothesis. 

There would be a benefit to holding on to the njfpotnesis 
of an eftect of increased enrollment since the policy conse- 
gueivces of the verification of such an hypothesis coula be 
very important. It is necess<iry, however, to indicate wnat 
must be done if we ch^^ge our standards for hypothesis 
rejection in the present case. It woula be very important 
to take as the next task an atteapt to determine the actual 
events associated with increased time of enrollment in the 
cases in which it is and m the cases in which it is not 
effective in producing increased perf oriiiance. Siaply to 
continue to assert that increased enrollment time may m 
some places and in some academic aomains produce xiicreaseo 
performance aoes not allow anyone to act on that dssertiou. 
It is necessary that conditions under which enrollments 
become effective be discerned and that can only occur 
through an in-depth exaaination oi local conditions (class- 
room and child level analysis) . There is enough justifica- 
tion in the present data to indicate that the most important 
finding of this section is that such an in-depth stud} 
should be done and would yield educationally vaiuauio 
results . 

There is at least two other reasons why an in--depth exa- 
mination of the time in enrollment is desirable. The first 
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is associated with a point aaae several tiaes elsewhere m 
this report. That is, the aethod of measuring the progra^is 
^ in Head Starts as used in this study^ leaves ouch to be 

desired • Recall that the measure is based ou center airec- 
tors* judgments about the relative importance and level ot 
usage of a variety ot activities in their centers* Tnere 

* has been no verification of those judgments, nnd tnere is no 
way to sor^ out the many extraneous sources of judgments 
Which might contribute to the directors* reports aDout tneir 
centers* In addition, there is no way of aeteiainiug tne 

^ extent to which the activities which the directors 3udged as 

important in their centers, were in fact delivered to any or 
the children from their centers who found tneir way onto tne 
present data base* Recall that many centers were repre- 

m 

seutea on this base by as few as 10% of the children m a 
Center and those children were not selected according to dny 
sampling frame. It is therefore entirely possible that the 
full c?.irect potential of any academic program, or the mai- 
rect academic potential of social and expressive activities, 
cannot be revealed in this data base because ot a lacK ol 
valid Measurement. It is equally possii^le that the accumu-^ 

^ lation of effects, whether they be of acadeuiic skilj.s, or d 

sense of social ana personal strength, does taXe n;ore inan a 
single year to have an impact on acaaemic perfor^ftaiice lu 
public schools. The length of enrollment should have a iuea- 

^ surable effect on predicting such performance ana since 

there is a small amount of evidence that tnis might true, 
there is every reason to insist on a vaiia measure ot pro- 
gram to be included in a test of the enrollment hypothesis 

^ before it is rejected. 

It is aLlso important ro note that since there dj^pears to 
be a consistent effect . r Head Start on the Assemveness 
measure, and since there is substantial tneoreticaJ. jusriti- 

* cation to expect that Assertiveness should have some long 
term effects on some aspects of academic performance |. it 
seems quite unjustified to hastily rejecL any notions anout 
time of enrollment. 



A second reason why this factor should De exdiuanea lu 
depth before any conculsions are drawn has to no vitn tne 
fully indirect sources of academic development whxcn Heda 
Start attempts to stinulate. Here we refer to the parent 
prograas which are designed to achieve aaong other goals, 
changes in those parental skills and home behaviors vhich 
are expected to create improved learning conditions tor txie 
children. It is difficult to imagine that the processes 
unleashed by changes in the style of parenting, and in that 
style which might be uniquely effective on the chilarens* 
acaaeaic perf oraaiice, do not take their effects slowly and 
over a relatively long period of time^ We know very little 
of this process, of course, and it is not at all ciear that 
critical developaental stages in the growth oi parental con- 
fidence in the alternative parenting styles and their axjil- 
ity to engage in them effectively is not reguirea before any 
impact of parenting programs can be aisceruea. Thus, ve 
don*t know how long to administer the programs before Iook- 
ing for effects, but the longer the better is not unreasoLa-- 
ble. Vi'ii concluae therefore, that the areas oi tia.e oi 
enrollment is much too subtle an issue to deal witn iii teiius 
of the gross measures available in large studies sucn as tne 
present one. And it is too central a number of critical 
policy questions to draw conclusions about too yuicKly. 
Considerably more needs to be done in this area oetoie tnese 
.policy questions can be resolved. 
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TABLE Q12.1 



O 



Distribution of Months in Preschool 
by Type of Preschool and Area 



TYPE OF PRESCHOOl 



Other Preschool 



Head It ar t^ only 

Head Start and 
Other 



NORTHEAST 


SOUTHEAST 


SOUTHWEST 


WEST 


Al 
REGl 


.1 

Of^S 




1 to 

6 m. 


7 to 
1 3 nw; 


over 

13 IlK). 


Total 


1 to 
6 nx). 


7 to 
13 ino. 


over 
13 fno. 


Total 


1 to 

6 mo. 


7 to 
13 mo. 


over 
1 3 mo. 


Total 


1 to 
6 mo. 


7 to 
13 mo. 


over 
1 3 mo. 


Total 


1 to 
6 mo. 


7 to 
13 nK). 


over 
13 mo. 


Total 


13 


31 


17 


61 


8 


11. 


20 




_ 6_ 


_J3_ 


J4_ 


33 


20 


19 


28 


67 


47 


80 


79 


206 


14 


157 


48 


219 


_7_ 


107 


98 


212 


6 


_95_ 


19 


120 


14 


85 


28 


127 


41 


444 


193 


678 


0 


9 


9 


18 


5 


12 


22 


39 


0 


12 


15 


27 


3 


16 


T5 


34 


8 


49 


61 


118 


27 


197 


'W 


298 


20 


136 


HO 


296 


12 


120 


48 


180 


37 


T20 


71 


228 


96 


573 


333 


1002 



2 



<J 4 



2y 



TABLE Q12.2 



SuRBttary of Regression Analyses 
Months in Preschool Ef^'ect 
Northeast Region 



Var lnt> Ic 


N 


< 


o2 
Total 




Sign 


Sig 


iKiconce of 






PKRCAP 


1 

H0MESTTI2 


RACE 


MOHlHS 
IN PRt 


Spell & Rod Words 


154 


.040 


.040 


.00 














Name Letters 


154 


.090 


.090 


.02 














Copy Marks 


154 


.116 


.118 


.40 














Letter Recognition 


154 


.114 


.114 


.07 














Written HalU 


154 


.003 


.003 


.11 














Ornl Ma til I (F.asy) 


154 


.144 


.144 


.01 














Oral Math 1 T (1)1 f f i c ii i t ) 


154 


023 


.026 


.42 














Count ing hots 


154 


.013 


.019 


,97 














All Ainrrlr.in 


130 


.111 


.11? 


.11 














A'^nff 1 1 vo 


IJO 

1 


.030 


.062 


4.14 


* 










** 



* impl ies p .05 / -i 

**inipl ies p .01 . ' ? 

f/- indicates direction of b 
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TABLE Q12.3 

Summary of Regression Analyses 
Months in Preschool Effect 
Southeast Region 















Slp,nf ( icnnce gf 


Vnr Inlile 


N 


< 


Vital 


F 


Sign 


ttAF.I) 


TKUCAr 


I10MF.STH2 


Spell & Read Worclo 


176 


.043 


.043 


.01 










Ma me l.erterH 


176 


.065 


.068 


.65 










Copy Mark» 


176 


.0?7 


.028 


.06 










Letter HeroRiiltlon 


176 


.079 


.079 


.124 










Written ll.it It 


176 


.019 


.058 


6.98 










Oral Math 1 (R.iay) 


176 


.009 


.010 


.15 










Oral Math H (l)Ufl(uU) 


176 


.063 


.064 


.19 










Count Ing Dot s 


176 


.002 


.021 


3.70 










All American 


129 


.139 


.180 


6.22 


* 








Aiisi-r t ive 


1?9 


.030 


.052 


2 81 











RACE 



MONTHS 
IN PRE 



* impl ies p .05 
**in»pr,es p .01 
+/-indicates direction of b 
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TABLE Q12.4 

Suimiary of Regression Analyses 
Months in Preschooi Effect 
Southwest Region 



Var lablo 


H 


< 


2 


F 






Stp.nKlcance of 










HAKD 


TKRCAP 


I10MKS1T12 


BLACK 


WHITE 


MONTHS 
IN PRE 


Spoil h Kc»a<l Words 


85 


.079 


.089 


.87 
















Nil me I.cttcMO 


85 


.278 


.305 


2.94 






*" 




**" 






('opy ^L1vks 


85 


.356 


.357 


.(53 










**" 






l.cltcT RocoKiiHlon 


85 


.051 


.052 


.12 
















Urittcn Hath 


85 


.055 


.067 


1.00 
















Or;U Ma 111 I *<K.isy) 


85 


.255 


.263 • 


3.09 










*** 






Oral H.Uh 11 (l)lfflriiU) 


85 


.161 


.162 


.06 










**" 






Count lug DoLs 


85 


.08^1 


.087 


.25 
















All Antorlrnn 


73 


.239 


.241 


.17 
















As5)er t lvc» 


73 


.Ml 


.229 


7. SI 










* * 




**" 



* Imf 1 ies p .05 
**in)pHes p .01 - 
♦/-indicates direction of b 
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TABLE 012.5 

Sunirary of Regression Analyses 
htonths In Preschool Effect 
West Region 



Variable 


N 


< 


o2 

*^Total 


F 


SlBii 


Significance of 






HAEI) 


TERCAl' 


M0MF.STM2 


RACE 


MONTHS 
IN PRE 


Spell h Read UordR 


09 


.031 


.120 


8.44 














Home Letters 


89 


.052 


.055 


.28 














Copy Harks 


89 


.237 


.240 


.32 














Letter Rerogiiltlon 


89 


.033 


.046 


1.12 














^ Written Hath 


89 


.005 


.052 


4,09 














Oral Math I (Ea«y) 


89 


.061 


.072 


95 














Oral Math 11 (Difficult) 


89 


.216 


.216 


,04 














Count Inj; H.its 


89 


.064 


.090 


2.32 














A 1 1 Amei Iran 


67 


.169 


J73 


.28 














Assert Ive 


67 


.059 


.070 


.79 















* implies p .05 
**iiiipl ies p .01 
♦/-indicates direction of b 



ERLC 



to 



TABLE Q12.6 

Suiwiar-y of Regression Analyies 
Interaction of linxj in Preschool 
Academic Knowledge and SkiJ'" 
Northeast Region 






N 


< 


Total 


r 


Speil & Read Words 


97 


.070 


.073 


.30 


Naint' Letters 


97 


.H7 


.151 


.A] 


Copy Marks 


9/ 


.061 


062 


.00 


l.eiter Recognition 


97 




.1/4 


.00 


Written Math 


97 


.024 


.037 


1.12 


Oral Math (liasy) * 


97 


.HI 


.154 


1.35 


Oral Math II (Difficult) 


97 


.048 


,r 


.6« 


(%>uiiting Do I a 


97 


.034 ^ 


.044 


.93 


All Amerlr.m 


76 


.139 


.145 


46 


Asaerl Ive 


76 


.072 


119 


3.64 



Sign, 



MAEO 



I'ERCAP 



* iinpl ies p .05 
** implies p .01 
♦/-indicdtes dir^ection of b 




S gnificance of b's 



nOKESTM2 



IJVCE 



ITIMF. IN 

i'RFISaiOOL 



CENTER 
ACTIVITY 



INfEH- 
ACTION 



Er|c 2L'3 



ON 



TABLE Q12.7 

Sunfiiary of Regression Analyses 
Interaction of Tine in Preschool and 
Academic Knowledge and Skills 
Southeast Region 



Variable 


r 

1 


< 


^ Total 


F 


Sign 


Siieli & Head Wiirdii 


92 


,130 


.139 


.05 




Naino l.eliery 


92 


J 72 


.217 


4.83 


* 


(x>|)y M.irks 


92 


.076 


.on 


.29 




l.i'llcr RL»c()gnl lion 


92 


,012 


.040 


2.47 




Writ ion M.itli 


92 


.124 


.125 


.12 




()r;il M.*»tl» (KnMy) 


92 


.024 


.049 


2.24 




Oral flath H (1)1 f f 1 rii It) 


92 


.067 


.076 


.81 




(k)uiit lug Ihiln 


92 


,655 


.099 


4.13 


ft 


All Atn.^rlo.-iu 


73 


.200 


.213 


1 .08 




Aa«iort 1 VI' 


73 


.192 


.?03 


.92 





* implies p .05 
** implies p .01 
♦/-indicates direction of b 



Signi flcance of b's 



MAKD 



I'KRCAF 



II0MF.STM2 



PACT. 



TIMR IN 
RT.SUIOOI. 



CRNTF.R 
ACmVlTY 



ACIION 



ERIC 



22 



TABLE Q12.0 



SuMinary of Regression Analyses 
Interaction of Tinie in Preschool and 
Academic Knowledqe^nd Skills 
Southwest Region 









« — 








Significance of b's 




Variable 


H 


'I 


^ Total 




F 


Sign, 


HARD 


1 

FF.HCAP 


nOMESTM2 


RA(.T. 


TIME IN 
'Ri:SOI001. 


CF.NIER 
ACTlVIITf 


INIKR- 
AOTION 


SpfU & He .1(1 Words 


23 


.482 


.924 


07 


74 










*** 






A** 


Hntna Letters 


23 


.477 


.554 


2 


50 


















(kjpy Harks 


23 


.314 


.320 




13 


















Letter Re*'ogul Lion 


23 


.042 


.866 


2 


74 


















WriLtoii Mnth 
Ornl M.ilh (Ensy) 


23 
23 


.716 
.481 


.725 
.613 


5 


.47 
.13 


* 






*** 










Ornl MnLh H (Oifflcnit) 


23 


.295 


.382 


2 


.10 


















(lotintliig l>o(o 


23 


.277 


.374 


2 


.31 


















A 1 1 Amo r 1 r«ui 


19 


.433 


.435 




.02 


















Asiiert 1 ve 


19 


,048 


.094 




.60 































* iinpl ies () .05 
impl ies p .01 
^♦/-indicates direcliv.') of h 



erJc 



^ ^ 



4- 



TABLE 012.9 



SuBsnao; of Regression Analyses 
•Intoraction of Tlp>e In. Preschool and 
Academic 'Knowledge ancTS^Ills 
West Region — ^ 



/ 



ro 

CO 



















— ^ 

Signlflcarfce of^ bjs 






/ 

Vjirl:il>le 


N 


< 


2 

Totnl 




Slp,n. 


MAf.U 


PKRCAP 


||(1MKSTM2 


HACK 


TIIK IN 

•Ri:.saioo!. 


CKNTKR 
An tVlTY 


INIFR- 
ACfKIN 


Spoil Kent! Wurthi 


50 


.205 


.209 


.24 


















N.imc LetierH 


50 


.083 


.089 . 


,.?9 


















Copy H.ukn 


50 


.059 


.050 


.02 


















Letter R<:rogiiltlou 


50 


.075 


.0/8 


.11 


















Wrlltoii HnLh 


50 


.335 


.339 


.24 








** 










Of.ii Hiilli (F.nay) 


50 


.106 


.148 


2.08 
















Ui.il Hnth 11 (Diffictiit) 


50 


.207 


.212 


.26 


















Ci)unl lug Oi>l » 


50 


.064 


.104 


>.89 


















All Amerlt't'ui 


38 


.298 


.301 


.12 






y 












Ao»<»rt 1 ve 


38 

V 


.230 


.243 


.02 






I 


1 











* itiiplies |) \05 

** implies p .01 
♦/-indicates direction of 



ERIC 



\j \} 




TABLE Q12.10 

Suimary of Regression Analyses 
Interaction of Tine in Preschool and 
Social Knowledge and Skills 
Northeast Region 



















Signi flea 


nee of b's 


TIME IN 


\.K,n 1 hK 


INTK 


V.irlnblc 


N 


< 


Total 


F 


Sign. 


MAE I) 


PKPCAr 


II()MKSTM2 


RACE 




ACTIVITY 


ACTION 


S|u*n 6 Read Words 


97 


.101 


J03 


.22 


















Name l.cllers 


97 


183 


.210 


3.01 


















0)|»y Marko 


97 


.060 


.068 


.68 


















Letter tte cognition 


97 


.150 


.167 


1.85 


















Written Math 


97 


.020 


.024 


,42 


















Oral Malh (Kany) 


97 


.149 


.154 


.47 


















Oral Math 11 (Difficult) 


97 


.042 


J35 


9.57 


















Collating Dots 


97 


.055 


.067 


1.12 


















All An«»rlcon 


76 


.126 


.132 


.44 
















Asiaert 1 ve 


76 


.070 


.120 


3.84 








i 











* inj|)lies p ,05 
**iinplies p .01 
♦/-indicates direction of b 



3 'J 

erIc ''''' 
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TABLE Q12.il 

Suninary of Regression Analyses 
Interaction of Time in Preschool and 
Social Knowledge and Skills 
southeast Region 



















Signi ficance 


Of b's 


T f MK I H 




I Nl F;R~ 


Variable 


N 




^ TotrtI 


K 


Sign. 


HAF.I) 


I'KRCAP 


llOHEf rH2 


RAO: 


»Rh:5;UK)01. 


ACTIVITY 


ACTION 


Spel I & Rt^oJ Words 


92 


.136 


.141 


.48 


















Mnne Lett era 


92 


.171 


.172 


.10 


















Vjopy Harkn 


92 


.083 


.093 


.92 


















Letter Rrcognlllon 


92 


.067 


068 


.14 


















Written Unlh 


92 


.131 


.132 


.13 


















Oinl Hnth (Knuy) 


92 


.032 


.073 


3.70 


















Oral H.ith 11 (Difficult^ 


92 


.061 


.071 


.84 


















(toittitlnp. Dots 


92 


.053 


.06^ 


1.04 


















All Amerlcnu 


73 


.262 


.287 


2.26 




















73 


.193 


.221 


2.S? 








1 




*** 







* impl ies p .05 
**in)|)lie$ |) .01 
r/. indicates direction of b 



3f ) > 



3 



TABLE Q12J2 

Suniiiary of Regression Analyses 
Interaction of Time in Preschool and 
Social Knowledge and Skills 
Southwest Region 



/ 

VarlnMe 


N 




^ Total 


F 




Significance of b's 






Sign. 


MAEU 


PERCAP 


H0IIESTM2 


RACK 


TIME IN 
»RESaiOOL 


CENTER 
ACTIVITY 


INIT.R- 
ACTtON 


Spell ^ Read Worde 


23 


.644 


.864 


24.94 








*" 










Hfiitjc Kettero 


23 


,454 


.517 


1.97 


















Copy Marks 


23 


.249 


.310 


1.31 


















Letter Recognition 


23 


,3/7 


.427 


1.30 


















Written Math 


23 


.530 


.55C 


.82 


















Oral Math (Kasy) 


23 


.481 


.704 


IK 30 
















**" 


Oral Math U (HlfflruU) 


23 


,243 


.255 


,233 


















Counting Dots 


23 


.456 


.485 


.85 


















All American 


19 


.433 


.446 


.27 


















Aosu rt I ve 


19 


.048 


.064 


,20 
















1 



* impl ies p .05 
^Mnvlies D ,01 
f/-indicates direction of b 
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T^BLE Q12.f3 

Suninary of Heyrossion Analyses 
Interaction of Time in Preschool and 
Social Knowledge* and Skills 
West Region 















Signi f Icance of b' s 






















rim IN 


CENTER ' 


INIT.R- 


Variable 


N 


'I 


Total 


F 


Sign. 


MAE I) 


PERCAP 


U0HESTM2 


RACE 


'RliSaiOOL 


ACTIVITY ! 


ACTIOM 


Spell & Rend Words 


50 


.224 


.320 


5.93 


* 




a" 






**+ 


* + 




N,ime tetlero 


GO 


J13 


.122 


.42 


















CcJpy HnrkB 


50 


.092 


.097 


.21 


















Letter Recognition 


50 


.060 


.069 


.42 












*+ 






Written Mntli 


50 


.332 


.336 


.22 


















OrnI Mntli (Knsy) 


50 


.094 


.120 


1.26 


















Or/il Math II (Difficult) 


50 


.199 


.203 


.22 


















Couiilliig Dotfl 


50 


.054 


.066 


.53 


















All American 


38 


.270 


.313 


1.87 


















AflRcrl Ive 


38 


.274 


.276 


.05 



















ERIC 



# 



• ••••••••• 



TABLE Q12.14 

Suninary of Regression Analyses 
Interaction of Time in Preschool and 
Dramatic/Expressive Plav 
Northeast Region 



00 







1 












Significance of b's 


Tuni IN 


ChNTF.R 


1 M1'P R- 
j n 1 


Variable 


N 




^ Total 






MAP. I) 


PF-RCAP 


l!0MIi:STH2 | 


RACE 


•RESaiOOI. 


ACTIVITY 


ACTION 


Spol 1 & Rend Word*- 


97 


.075 


.075 


.01 


















Nnme Letters 


97 


.M8 


.149 


.12 


















Ctipy M,irk5> 


97 


.061 


.062 


.06 


















liCllcr RccoKnlllon 


97 


.147 


.151 


.46 


















Written Hath 


97 


.192 


.021 


.17 


















oral Math (Kn.My) 


97 


.140 


J40 


.02 


















Ornl Math U (Dllflcult) 


97 


.042 


.048 


.58 


















Counting l>o(r) 


97 


.033 


.034 


.02 


















All Ajocrlrou 


76 


.121 


.124 


.20 
















it' 


Aiiticit Ive 


76 


.067 


.151 


6.68 


* 

















* iiiH)lie5 |) .05 
•^implies p .01 
^/-indicates direction of b 



3i ' 



ERIC ^ ^ 
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TA8LE (J12.15 

Suninary of Regiesslon Analyses 
Interaction of Time In Preschool and 
Dramatic/Expressive Play 
Southeast Region 















Significance of b's 




Variable 


N 


< 


Tolol 


F 


Slgti. 


MAKI) 


iRCAP 


!!0MP.STM2 


RACK 


TIMJ-: IN 


CF.NTF.R 

AcnviTY 


INIKR- 
ACTION 


Spell (» Rend Words 


92 


,216 


.127 


.04 


















NfipKi I.ettcro 


92 


.180 


.180 


.06 








*^ 










(x)i>y Mnrkfl 


92 


.101 


.104 


.28 
















teller Recognition 


92 


.007 


.025 


1.56 


















Uriltoii Mxilh 


92 


.117 


.123 


.58 


1 
















Ornl Mntli (Hmy) 


92 


.056 


.058 


.18 


















OrnI M.1II1 11 (Dlfflnilt) 


92 


.084 


.098 


.34 
















Cotint Ing UolH 


92 


.038 


.087 


4.51 


















All Amorlcnii 


73 


.221 


.244 


1 .93 
















Anncrtlvc 


73 


.237 


.2399 


,48 








*" 











* implies p .05 
**implies p .01 
^/-indicates direction ot b 



ERIC 



o 1 >^ 

O Jl. ^ 



00 
Ln 



\ 



TABLE 012.16 

Sunmary of Regression Results 
Interaction of Time in Preschool and 
Dramatic/Expressive Play 
Southwest Region 



















Stgni ficance 


of b*s 


Tirm IN 


CF.NTF.R 


INTER- 


Variable 


N 


< 


Total 


F • 


S 1 gn . 


HARD 1 




ll()HESTM2 


RACE 


'RF.SaiOOL 


ACTIVIIY 


AC! ION 


Spel I & Be nil Wordu 


23 


.780 


.924 


28.75 


** 








*' 




f 

** 




Ntivne Letters 


23 


.373 


.378 


.12 


















rx>py Marks 


23 


.276 


.297 


.43 


















Letter Recognition 


23 


.273 


.466 


5.43 


* 










A* 






Written Math 


23 


.530 


.546 


.53 












































Oral Until (Eany) 


23 


.482 


.600 


4.43 


* 
















Oral Math II (IX f 1 1 t:ii 1 1) 


23 


.309 


.328 


.42 


















(x)untlug Dots 


23 


.340 


.356 


.37 






0 












All Amerlciin 


19 


.461 


.463 


.04 


















ARiierl Ivc 


19 


.059 


.104 


.55 






































1 













* implies p .(15 
**iniplies p .01 
f/-indicates direction of b 



31,: 



ERIC 



00 
ON 



TABLE QUA? ^ 

Surm«ry of Regression Analyses 
Interaction of Tine in Preschool and 
Orainatic/Expressive Play 
West Region 











/ 

F 




Significance of b's 




Variable 


N 




Total 


Sign. 


MAED 


PF.RCAP 


nONBSTM2 


RACE 




TIME IN 
i^RESaiOOf. 


CENTER 
ACnVITY 


INTER- 
ACTION 


Spell 6 Read Words 


50 


.207 


.373 


11.14 ' 


** 


















Name Letters 


50 


.005 


.126 


1.98 




















Copy Marks 


50 


.080 


.082 


.11 




















tetter Recognition 


50 


.054 


.054 


.00 




















Written Math 


, 50 


.332 


.341 


.50 








**" 












Oral Math (Easy) 


50 


.091 


.09? 


.0? 




















Oral Math II (l)lfflciilc) 


50 


.200 


.257 


3.24 


















Counting ])oto 




.053 


.182 


6.60 




















All Aiw*rlran 


38 


.340 


.357 


.80 




*^ 






r 










' AHsertlvc* 




.224 


.229 


.19 






X 




i 


1 


f 







* iif^lies p .05 
**^ll^)lies p .01 
.V-^n^icates direction of b 



ERIC 



^ -4. <J 



TA3LE Q12.18 

Adjusced^ Mean Outcome Scores for 
Head Start Children in the 
West and Southwest Regions 



REGION 



OUTCOME 



^so^^HS in preschool 



Less Than 7 



Southwest Maine Letters I 
Oral Math (Easy) i 

i 

West Spell and Read words ' 

Written Math 



-.41 
-.16 

-.35 
-.18 



7 To 13 



-.45 
-.35 

-.25 
-.37 



Greater Than 13 



.14 



.1/ 



.38 



"Adjusted for Mother's Education, Per Capita Income , 
Home. Stiaxilation, and Ethnicity. 



3 



"er|c 
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Chapter 5 
CONCLOSIONJ 

There are several points about the findings which warreux 
comsent* Most of thea have been stated in the relevant sec- 
tions and will not be repeated here* Hovever of the overall 
and generic issues which are present in the findings, the 
following see& most important to aention in a conclusions 
section • 

A* Acadeiiic and Emotional Development of Head Start Chil* 
dren* 

The evidence that Head Start children have accuiaulatea 
sotte icnowledge and s)eills during their year before entering 
public school and that tbej perform better on a staiiaaru 
achievement test in the middle of their first year in puDliC 
because of their Head Start experience is spotty, wea.x, ana 
only suggestive of a true ••Head Start effect Acadeiuic 
effects that might be attributable to Head Start are lounu 
in one or two specific sKill areas in any one region of tne 
country and they are not the same sxxll areas in eacn 
region* further, there is no consistent relationship bet- 
ween specific skill areas in which the effects are touna ano 
the Jcind of activities which center directors report are 
ejsphased in the centers froa which the particular chilarojj 
graduated* There are a tew instances in which Head start 
children appear to have ueen penalized in their academic 
performance because of their attendance in Head Start (i.e., 
there are some negative effects associated «ith Head Stait) • 
These effects, too, are not consistent across regiont; or 
activities in the center, and along with tne positive liua- 
ings, are difficult to interpret* 

The interpretation we offer here is the simplest rather 
than the most complex in terms of the causes of these find- 
ings, but it is suggestive of a most complex neeo lor 
further research. This simple explanation is thot in soae 
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places. Head Start children were instructed rather heavily 
in the knowledge and skills they would re^juxre in pur)iic 
schools and tnat soae of this instruction-oased knowledge 
persisted to the tiae of testing* This interpretation is 
based on the fact that the aost obvious acadeaic advantages 
were found in the Black children of the Southeast who were 
almost all at kindergarten age and probably received a Kin- 
dergarten curricuiua before entering public schools m the 
first grade. Their center directors r^pottea that tney 
eaphasized acadeuic activities, but center directors who 
also reportea the same emphases on their pre-kinaergarten 
children in other regions of the country did not proauce 
children who showed positive academic effects in their tirst 
public school testing. It is likely that tue content of the 
"academic activities** emphasized in the Southeast was quite 
different than the content of the academic activities else- 
where^ but tnere is no evidence on this point* 

It is true that children who receive a kinderyarren 
experience do better, at least for the first year, than com- 
parable Children who do not receive a kindergarten experi- 
ence. Wnere kindergartens do not exist. Head Start may ue 
doing an extremely valuable service. However, the rationale 
for Head Start lies within its status as a pre-kindergaiten, 
nursery/development al program. Here, the read}, siinpie 
interpretation for the few disparate academic effects is not 
as available. Just as with the Black children in the boutn- 
east, the pre-kintergarten effects are, m part, associated 
with conditions in the home which stimulate academic devel- 
opment. In some instances, these home conditions are asso- 
ciated with Head Start, alt:hough Head Start does not seem to 
be strongly influencing home stimulating conditions by way 
of the parent involvement programs as these programs were 
measured in the present study. In some cases. Head Start 
was responsible for the improvement in the homes, ana m d 
subset of these instances, the conditious in the home with 
respect to academic development contributed to acadeaic per- 
formance. The evidence for this sequence of causes is weax, 
but observable enough to suggest that this sequence can 
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occur. This factor, along w.\th as yet unknown other tactors 
in the Head Start experience, aaj be the source of iiCdttered 
effects vhich can be attributed to Head Start. 

If these interpretations are useful, then it is clear 
that auch less is known about the process of successful pro- 
graming than vhat is needed to be known xn order to improve 
the situation and realize the potential of Head Start. Wha; 
is required now is an intensive examinat j.on, of the range of 
Head Start experiences and the unique ways bj which differ- 
ent children repond to them. It is no longer necessary to 
struggle to demonstrate that a few academic effects are 
associated with some children in some places. It is now 
necessary to find out how different kinds of children ana 
families develop differently under different conditions ol 
preschool experiences. This is the knowledge required to 
effectively guide public policy in early childhood educa- 
tion. Head Start, as the vehicle for the delivery of d 
great many critical social and health services to ctiixJieii 
and families, can also become a vehicle for eaucatioucix 
growth when it learns more about how it might do this than 
it now Knows. 

The findings with respect to the emotional developfljeat oi 
Head Start children are somewhat different than those tor 
academic development, although the need for more understand- 
ing of these findings is quite as important. Geneialiy, 
H6ad Start children are judged by their public school teach- 
ers as more assertive than non-Head Start children. Inis 
finding is fouafl broadly across regions, <ind large enougn to 
be of significant interest to program planners. It is also 
of interest that this property of Head Start cftiidren is 
considerably higher among chose who attended centers a as- 
cribed by their directors as emphasizing dramatic/expressive 
play activities than among children who attended centers 
that did not emphasize these kinds of activities. This is 
true in the Southeeist where the children are predominantly 
Black and there are fewer centers with high scores on tne 
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expressive/draaatic play scale; m the Northeast wheit tne 
children are predominantly White and there are many centers 
with nigh scores on the expressive/dramatic play scale; aua 
in the West were there were equal nuabers of Black ana wnite 
children and a wide range of scores on the expres- 
sive/ara»atic scale. The assertxveness scale is theretore 
related to this curriculum to a considerably greater exxent 
than to any other variable in the present study. 

There is at least a psychologic to assertive behavior us 
the outcome of a curriculum emphasizing expressive/ar ac^atic 
play. This kind of emphasis is part of the traditional nur- 
sery school programming, and a sense of self conlidence 
along with a willingness to express that confidence in sexi 
assertive styles has been a goal of the traditional pro- 
grams. However, if the development of assertive behavior is 
truely a consequence of particular Kinds of Heaa Start pro~ 
grams, it is not clear why programs with emphases ou social 
development do not show the same effects. * It is <xlso i)ox 
clear why programs emphasizirg academic activities m wnicii 
also provide their children witn some opportunities tor aia-- 
matic/expressive play (thereby combining a sense of acddeiuic 
achievement with a sense of mtrapsycnic competence) ao not 
show these effects. Tnere is, in other words, a yood deal 
of need to know more about the process by which Ueaa Start 
children acquire this property of assertiveness which seen^s 
to be so dear m the eyes of tneir public scnool tedcners. 
If Head Start found that what has been measured iii tne 
assertiveness scale is a truely desirable feature in youncj 
children, it is not at all clear how teachers miyut oe 
trained to accomplish such a goal. It is also not clear why 
there were no observable relationships between parental 
attitudes or home conditions and the development oi asser- 
tive behavior. This is not what one would expect so tUdt 
this issue needs to be expxored xn some detail as well. 
Obviously the important next step about this very xn^poitai^t 
finding is to determine how the Bead Start experience faci- 
litates the development of assertiveness, and whetner parent 
programs can participate in this developmental process. 
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B. The Ethnic and Economic Coaposition of the Head Start 
Population « 

It is clear that the ethnic distritiution at Head Start 
not equal in the center level. BldCA. children attend cea- 
ters that are alnost entirely Black, and White children 
attend centers that are almost entirely White* Generally , 
the distribution of ethnicxty aaong staff follows the dis- 
tribution of children ethnicity at the center level. Much 
of this is not suprising since Head Start is organized at 
the neighbornood level and neighborhoods in the O.S. are not 
ethnically balancea. in one sense this is desiraDle since 
local control of Head Starts is a central thrust of the Head 
Start mandate. However, such a situation precludes ^.he 
testing of the notion that ailing children of several ethnic 
bacKgrounds is a powerful aeans of overcoming the psychoso- 
cial barriers currently separating BlacKs and Whites, 
Indeed the notion extends to the expectation that mucn ol 
the difficulties experienced by BlacK children m schooit., 
and much of the willingness of White children to accept a 
lower social status for BlacK children, stems froa* 3ust this 
self perpetuating seperation of the ethnic groups. heau 
Start presents an opportunity to at least exaame the conse- 
quences of ethnic aixing anc it is unfortunate thax tnc 
opportunity is not being realized. 

/ There is further reason to suspect that mixiny oi the 
groups ftay have desirable effects. Evidence as presented la 
Question 7 indicates that children wno attend *preschools 
other than Head Start gain soae acadeaic advantage over 
children who do not attend any preschool program before 
enrolling in public schools. These two groups of chiiaLeii 
(i.e.f those who attend other preschools and those who aid 
not attend any preschools) are generally from higher mcoiue 
faailies and, in this saople, generally troc* White tamiiies. 
It is possible that the environ»ent of the preschools to 
which these children go account for their performance , uiio 
the Bixing of Blacic and White children may very well eyuai- 



ize the accessibilxty to these environnents* Thxs xs ecu-- 
jecture certainly, but one which mighr well bear examxnu-- 
tion* Once again, it seeos unfortunate that the opportuuxty 
to accomplish this study is not being utilized. 1* rfould 
certainly seem desirable to seek those instances ot maxea 
samples (which dia not spontaneously fail into tne present 
sample) m order to carry out such a study. 

C. Parent Involvement. 

Much has been said about the excitement and enthus:^.asiri 
generated in and by parents as a result of their invoivemeni 
in centers. It is expected that this enthusissa woula, iL 
some way, spill over to the children. The sense o± pride 
achieved by parents as a result of various kinds oi involve- 
ment should produce the Kind of sense of self woitn xira^t 
children need in order to deal effectively with tne wol^u or 
the school. 

These are most realistic expectations^ and there seeius to 
be a good deal of anecdotal evidence that sucn eat »iusicis;i! 
along with the spillover to children does ia tact occur in 
many places. However, very little of th\s is discernaDie in 
the present data base* it is most likely that the reason 
for this lay in the manner of selecting a sample tor the 
present study. In effect, a tew parents were seiectea Horn 
a Icrge number of centers. If it is assumed that onl} a tew 
parents in each center take the opportunity to get involvt^a 
in the manner implied by the 'description of invoivemeiit 
above, then it is highly likely that a i>ample wiil be 
selected in which very few of the appropriate parents wxil 
be included. Obviously, the sampling unit for this kind ot 
problem is the center. It is there where the dynamics whicn 
produce involvement exxst- It is there that the range ot 
involvement activities can be r.easured. If an iuvoivemeiit 
study were to be carried out ^ centers should De samplOvi ana 
the goals should be the measurement of the total parent 
population of each center. Centers should be samplea to 
maximize the variability of activity and curriculum varia-- 
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1 f^. -l^io-OiP between center polio... 

the f»l. „u9e Of p^entai i,eha,i„. vis-.-,is tne center 
coul. .e estaMisne.. .n.t.in, less t.an .„c. an ap,.„a 

Llol " ■ ""^ consequences ot parent 

involveaent prograts. 

or<.!rt f""" -"P^"' is estanlishec 

on tl "'^^""^^^ °^ f--' "--"P- 

a .^ilt T " """^^^^ " cu„.tc.l„. a. 

. L T " ^" o.ser,ationax tas. a., 

.ust be a«.-o.plisi>ed if a ca.^1 .odel involving parent par- 
r . urriculu.. and ho.e environ.ent can be testea. 

tional for the parents as .ell as t.e children then inten- 
sive analysis o. the relationship net.een center ano no.c 

carefully for each study since it uill * 

' It uiii shift froi. center to 

fa.U, depending upon the guest.on asked and the treat.ent 
considered. ..is, .o.e.er. xs regu.rea .f .e are to co 
seriousi, to grips .ith the central issues of aead start. 

D. Regional Effects. 

There is a good deal of evidence in this data oase th.t 
gross regional classification carr.es a large a.ount ox 
. or.atio. ahout the differences rn educational and soc.al 
d,na„xcs surrounding Head Start. indeed a gjance at th. 
cit, s..e Classification within regions indicates that s«,- 
ous differences at th^ level also e.ist. These could not 

Size nut that a serious pro.le. exists is apparent iro. L 
marginals presented. It is appropriate at this ti.e to con- 
clude that this issue should teco.e a central one for future 
research. local effects have heen the hane of several 
national studies Of school effects, and Head start should 
no. place the prohle. in the foreground of research priori- 
ties, mere are tvo alternatives for approaching the pron- 
le.. one is to „ount ver, large studies tn which sufficient 
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sample size in each local strata is achieved* This xt> ver]f 
expensive and raises issues of aggregation and cross site 
coaparisons* These are extremely difficult matters to aeal 
with and for that reason the second alternative seeas aore 
desirable at the moment • Thos alternative involves a stra-- 
tegy of decentralized research* This means intensive stu- 
dies in localized areas. In the long run, a series of stu-- 
dies in which the researchers and the data are very close to 
the subjects, can yield much more understanding of the dif- 
ferences in the processes across sites than a single large 
study* The accumulation of a large body of coordinated 
information could yield valid Knowledge about aany sites, 
whereas the large national studies produce weak data that 
cannot be aggregated over many sites at all. The conclusion 
here is that the strategy for research should shift to tne 
local level with the goal of discerning the social and aca- 
demic dynamic of the Head Start process. 
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